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Ano Electricity Bee W. E. Pence. 


oR, Mori an n, Col hu 
, Ore., over $9,000 a year ng mus. ohio, makes $30 


@ day in business for himselt 


Electrical Experts 


Are in Big Demand 
I Will Train You at Home 
To Fill a Big Pay Job 


It’s a shame for you to earn $15 or $20 or $30 a week, when in the same six days 
as an Electrical Expert you can make $70 to $200 a week—and do it "easier—not half so hard work. Why 
then remain in the small-pay game, in a line of work that offers no chance, no big promotion, no 
big income? Fit yourself for a real job in the big electrical industry. I'll show you how. 


Be an Electrical Expert 
Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Today even the ordinary Electrician—the “screw driver” kind—is making money—big money. But it’s 
the trained man—the man who knows the whys and wherefores of Electricity—-the “Electrical Expert”—who is picked out to 
“boss” the ordinary Electricians—to boss the Big Jobs—the jobs that pay $3,500 to $10,000 a Year. Get in line for one of these 
“Big Jobs” by enrolling now for my easily learned, quickly grasped, right up-to-the-minute, Spare-Time Home Study Course 


Dick 
Warrenton, Va 
makes $7,500 a year 


in Practical Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience 
No Drawback 


You don’t have to be a College Man; you don’t 
have to be a High School Graduate. As Chief 
Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works, I know 
exactly the kind of training you_need, and I will give 
you that training. My Course in Electricity i is the most 
simple, thorough and successful in existence, and offers 
every man, regardless of age, education, or previous 
experience the chance to become, in a very short time, 
an ee Expert,” able to make from $70 to $200 

a wee 


FREE Electrical Working Outfit FREE 


With me, you do practical work—at home.You 
start right in after your first few lessons to 
work at your profession in the regular way. For this 
you need tools, and I give them to you one free 
—a whole kit, a complete outfit, one that would cost 
you $12 to $15. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


So sure am I that you can learn Electricity—so 
sure am I that after studying with me, you, too 
can get into the “big money” class in electrical work, 

that I will guarantee under bond to return every single 
penny paid to me in tuition, if when you have finished 
my Course, you are not satisfied it was the best invest- 

ment you ever made. 


Guarantee Backed by a Million 
Dollar Institution 

Back of me in my guarantee, stands the Chicago Engi- 
neering Works, Inc., a million dollar institution, thus assuring to 
every student enrolle d, not only a wonderful training in Electricity, 
but an unsurpassed Student Service as well. It’s this Service that 
makes “Cooke” training different from any other training. It’s this 
Service, plus “Cooke”’ Training, that makes the “Cooke” Trained 
Man the “Big-Pay Man,” everywhere, 

Be a “Cooke” Trained Man and earn $12 to $30 a day—$70 to 
$200 a week—$3,500 to $10,000 a year. 


Get Started Now—Mail Coupon 
I want tosend you my Electrical Book and Proof Lessons both Free. 
These cost you nothing and you'll enjoy them. Make the start 
today for a bright future in electricity. Send in Coupon— NOW, 
L. L. Cooke, Chief Engineer, 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 
2150 Lawrence Avenue Dept. 71 Chicago, Il. 


Use This “FREE OUTFIT” Coupon 


Lt. cooks, Dept. 71 The Man Who Makes 
2160 Lawrence Ave., Chicago “Big-Pay’’ Men 
Dear Sir: Send at once, Sample Lessons, your Big Book, and full 
pectlouere of your Free Outfit and Home Study Course, also the Free 
Rad o Course—all fully prepaid without obligation on my part. 


Name 
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The Cooke Trained Man is the “Big Pay’ Man 
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FURNITURE Co. / 


‘a FREE Trial ! Batista Special Sale, 





g to atch Sui 
ity, Just $1 00-that’s all—and we will send you . to M : ste Do not confuse this handsome Library Suit te 
While they last we will in- | with those usually offered. | The Chesterton” 
hat is handsome 7 piece “Chesterton” Library clude Free with each order | jsentirely n A is the popular Mission Style 
this Suite~a room full of magnificent solid oak for this Library Suite ahand- | jn fumed Seis Gat of lxeaat improved style 
ned funiture at an amazingly low sale price andon | some Tabourette Smoker to } Note the artistically shaped legs and fancy 
tasiest terms of credit. Read every word of this ype ag pad | scroll fronts on the chairs and tatles. 
x wenet er Tra c 
) to wunding offer! Mail coupon witness Omny. —useful. Order suite now be- A Room Full of Furniture 
Je have mov- fore the supply of Smoking he grace ul Li ~ 4 able measures x 26 ir es; 
Why We Make This Offer \ ?}3* "70". ced yy Bhs yas large urawer-andundershelt- The arm chair and arm 
Sammoth new mail order building where we can serve are 18 x neh ee lstered and covered 
A more customers. The value offered ia so sensational—so extra- | with Ro yal i Artifi Spani n Leather. Side ¢ and rocker are 36 
ree. rinary—we are cert t will make us many new friends Simply Inches hi s are 20 inches hi Seats are 16 x VV inches. The up- 
tart d coupon below wi:! iar, We willsend you this magnificent 7- pristorng god cong fp the sam ocr rs. Lasting foe ish pe 
Ww. 4 t ee Trial. Not a penny more to pay until after | ¢6 secure new custome ho t 
nts of only $3.75 per month, If the Suite does | in our catalog. Take advantage of this off r. 
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Won FREE for 7-PIECE LIBRARY SUITE fr FISH FURNITURE COMPANY 


ON CREDIT Without paying a penny more, you may use it for Dept. 7,1 2225- Pershing meee, C Obleage 
t value giv- for 30 days FREE. If not satisfied,return the set. Enclosed fin @2, Silp 
ing furnit ° Roop Your dollar, freight and delivery charges will be re- ‘will 4, -f ae 
Rares sin oe Fur ny” ia — po oen beeps par 4 op re return it and you will refund my money and freight 
-,Alum- under the famous L. Fish Triple Test — Quality, 
*Dishes HM Strength, Finish—which means ubsolute satisfaction I [i Order cath ear 00 Sern $3.75 Hor 
and long service Remember—just $1.00 with the 
coupon now—then 30- ee Free Triel—and only $3.75 
er ms. gtr, Soy ment i von bee Order now while sale is on 
saving prices. et the beautiful Pootia Oak Smoking Stand FREE! 
Write for 008 sh the the coupon at once. i 
this L. FISH FURNITURE CO. 
k Established 67 Years 
2225-37 W. Pershing Rd. i Co 


Dept.701 Chicago, Ill. [ If you only want nt latent ent bargain catalog just 
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CONTENTS 


DEVICES AND DESIRES Complete Novelette . Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 
Paula's life had seemed from the beginning to be a medley of devices and desires, 


a life hopelessly involved by the fervor of its own yearnings and the futility of its 
stanch devotion, 


THE SHAWL. Short Story 
L’HOTEL DIEU. 


Frances O. J. Gaither 
Verse Robert Withington 


THE MISTLETOE MONKEY. Short Story . Marjory Stoneman Douglas 


THE BATTLE OF 
Short Story 


THE HOLLY TREE. Short Story 
MISTLETOE AND MYRRH. Verse 
SOMER’S TRUCE. Short Story 
FIRST LOVE. Verse 
CUSTODY OF THE 
GRAY DAY. 
AN EYE 


THE DAUGHTERS Beatrice Ravenel 

Rice Gaither 

Jessie Henderson 

Constance Lindsay Skinner 102 
Charles Hanson Towne 


. 


CHILD. . 1B 


Short Story Dorothy Stockbridge 
Verse 
FOR AN EYE. 
CAUGHT THUS AT 
UNTO SYLVIA. Short Story 
CHAO CHUN IN TARTARY 
HAIL HYPOCRISY! 
ILLUSION. 
RESPITE. Verse 

I SOUGHT FOR LOVE. 
UNCERTAIN HOUR. Verse 

TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS 


Jean Milne Gower 
Short Story 


EBB TIDE. 


Warren E. Schutt 


Verse Marcia Nardi 
Winston Bouveé 
Verse Mabel Lorenz Ives 
Verse Berton Braley 
Short Story Jessie Henderson 

Louise Townsend Nicholl 
Verse Stanton A. Coblentz . 
Annie Higgins 
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DIRECT 
to you 
from our 
Factory 


and you 7 
keep this gee 2O0RRES 
typewriter “Sapa 7 


Big Saving 
In Price 


/ 


Yes, we will ship you this 
Genuine Underwood 


Rebuilt in our own factory just like new for 


ONLY $3 down—NoOT ONE CENT MORE 


Until you have tried the machine 10 full days at our expense 


Write Right Now 


and learn how it is possible for 
us to ship you this Underwood 
Typewriter upon our free trial 
plan and our direct-to-you 
money saving methods. Get the 


This is the genuine Underwood 
Typewriter. We offer you the 
same three models of the Under- 
wood Typewriter being made 
and sold by the manufacturers 
today. Standard 4-row single 


Our Factory 


full details now—just sign the coupon 
and mail today. Get all the facts— 
then decide. 


shift keyboard. Absolutely visible 
writing—the full line of type- 
writing is visible at all times. All 
the improvements and _ attach- 


ments that any high-grade type- 


FVERY MACHINE is fully guar- writer ought to have. 


anteed. New parts wherever 
meded. New enamel,new nickel,new 
new platen.new key rings—a 
perfect typewriter. Impossible to tell 
from a new Underwood either in ap- 
jeaance, durability or quality of finished work. 
An up-to-date machine with two-color rib- 
back spacer me device, automatic 
futon reverse, tabulator, ete In addition 
we fur FREE waterproof cover and 
pial Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. 
You can learn to operate this Under. 
ood in one day 


Big Book FREE 


Jur big handsomely illustrated 
dialog will be sent free on re- 
ae est. It tells you all about the 
aitages of owning a STANDARD 
nadian ZE UNDERWOOD; how and why this 
achine will last for years, saving many 


llars not only in the purchase price 
tin its operation 


—to buy. You don’t have to 
order. Just sign the coupon, 
send it to us and we will 
mail you our big cata- 

log absolutely free. 

You will be amazed 

at the liberality of 

our offer, the 

beauty and 

all-around 

excellence 

of our 

ty pe- 

writers. 


Big Saving to You 


Our plan of selling to you direct makes 
possible enormous savings, which are all 
for your benefit. Send in the coupon 
and we will send you prepaid our big 
catalog, including “A Trip Through Our 
Factory.”” This shows how the Shipman- 
Ward Rebuilt Underwood is the best that 
can be produced at our Special Price. 


don’t have to do a thing to get 
You our big Free catalog and com- 
plete details of our amazing 
typewriter offer ex- 
cept to ‘sien and FREE TRIAL 
COUPON 


send in the cou 
ye is 
no obligation. 
- ¢#SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
4 2631 Shipman Bldg., Chicago 
, Please send me FREE, all charges 
fully prepaid, your BIG NEW catalog 
@ of UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS 
#@_and_ complete details of your FREE 
¢ TRIAL Offer. 
7 It is understood that I am under no obligation 
whatever and that this is to be sent without one cent 


4 
/, of cost to me, 
N 


AME 


10 Days’ 
Free Trial 


You have ten full days in 
which to try the typewriter 
before deciding whether you 
want to keep it. Give it every 
test—see for yourself—make 
the Underwood prove its 
worth to you. Don’t take our 
word for it—put the Under- 
wood before you and see if 
you don’t think it the great- 
est typewriter bargain ever 
offered. 


chipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 


Ypewriter Emporium” 2631 Shipman Bldg. 
hicago 


0 have 


respor 
Yi old di 

2... "din the coupon and let us send you 
1 beautifully illustrated book FREE 
“out any obligation whatever. 
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Agents and Help Wanted 











WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
— — ly ratin our ‘Specialty 

and actor anywhere Booklet e 
W huitiver ‘Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East 
Orange, N 

MAKE $25 to $50 a Week representing 
Clows’ Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct 
from mill—for men women, children, 
Every pair guaranteed Prices that win 

ree book “ He yw to Start’’ tells the story 
George Clows Company Desk 66, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

SILVERING MIRRORS, French plate. 
Easily learned; immens« J rofits Plans 
free Wear Mirror Works Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 

BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every 
owner buys gold initials fo 14 his auto You 
charge $1.50 make $ Ten orders 
daily easy Write for ae and free 
samples American Monogram Co., Dept 
170, East Orange, N. J 





WE START YOU WITHOI TA DOLL AR. 








Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes oilet ioods 
Experience unnecessary Cc onaties ( 
Dept 5, St. Louis, _Mo 

EARN $10 daily silvering mirrors, plat- 
ing, retinishir headlights, chan- 
deliers, bedsteads furnishe De 
cle Laboratories, 1133 Broadway, New York 
York 


AGENTS—W RIT E ¥ = FRE cE SAMPLES 








Sell Madison “Bet Made Shirts for 
large Manufacturcr nt t to wearer No 
capital « experience required Many earn 
$100 weekly and bonus. Madison Mills, 564 
Broadway, New York 

SELL Union Label All Wool Suits made 
to measure direct tc wearer for $94.50 
Ss ystem, Inc., Wholesale Tailors, 99A 


Scott 8 
Bedford St., Boston 


EVERYBODY 















BUYS new, instant stain 
and rust remover. r clothing, table 
linen, etc ‘ine pret mium with every sale 
Mig, Quick Profi Free Outfit Write to 
day Christy, 59 Union Newark, Nev 
York. 

BIG MONEY selling new Household 
cleancr Washes am drie¢ windows 
Sweeps, scrubs, mops Complete outfit less 
than brooms Over 100° profit Harye 
Brush Works, 201 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 

LIGHTNING STRANGE BATTERY 
Compound Charges discharged batteries 
instantly Eliminates old xl enti 
Gallon Hee to agents Lightning Co., St 
Paul, Minr 





OUR SUPERIOR PROPOSITION will net 











sou $100 a week, every woe in ne year 
Equipment an ir furnishe 
or experier necessary ome fiat e 
its. Write today for particulars n 
Products Company, 2389 American B ide ° 
Cincinnati, ¢ 

be ea ang INVENTION _ eliminate 
need le f phonograph Presery r rad 
Abolish scratching Day’s suppl in 
I et 2 daily Sample on approval if 
requestec iverplay, Desk E-1 McClur 
Bidg., Cit ag 

+ BAIL WAY POSTAL CLERKS 
Steady 600-$2,300 year 25 coached, fre 
Writ ‘Son liately I klin Institute 
Dept. S-2, Rochester 

AGENTS :—Something new—W< 


nderful 
I 


nvention. Ford Owners wild over it vis- 
tributors profit 300°—thirty-day trial offer 
S. Super, 1304—Fondulac, Milwaukee, 


Write 
Wis 


Please mention 








Agents and Help Wanted—Coatinued 


$5 TO $15 DAILY (Sworn Proof) Intro 
ducing New Guaranteed Hosiery—Must wear 
or replaced free No capital or experience 
required—You simply write orders 





liver and collect—Your Pay Daily 
time satisfactory—Macochee Textile 
pany, Station 4501, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RELIABLE MEN WANTED 


verywhere 

















Business 


FOR METHODS 


Opportunity 


OF MAKING Moxry 
business. 


no merchandise; start 
Department 113, Paul 7 
New York. : Kase, ans Bra, 





How to Entertain 


a 


PLAYS, musical comedies and 

















































































































to distribute samples, booklets, ete., for na instrel sic t Terug 
tional advertisers. No sellin Year-around ae eB... . ae kface skits, Weeder 
work N experienc capital necessary Sekine BS, Glalogs, recitations, « 

I No J e. pita talnments, musical readings, 
Pcrmanent business. Write qui kly_enclos books, make-up goods Big stage ha 
ing stamps for contract, det National T. S. Denison & Co 2 ne! 
Distributors Association, Dept. ‘s » 5153 | Dept. 132, Chicago ‘ Wahu 
No. Clark St., Chicago. ; 
petal nit ——J 

AT LAST! Diamond Rival Discovered! Help Wanted—Female 
Amazing blue white Rajeh Gem astounds « _ 
ewelry world and denshuen experts Beau- . ’ 
tiful Sample case Free $100 weekly Pe. 2 eS oe Taneceea ied 
Write Quick Rajah Diamond Co., Dept , Dart E 
F-47, Salisbury, NC Grange hi +... estry Paint Co, i id 

AGENTS: Sell two shirts for price of WANTED—Ladles to embrol sia 
one Ww alton Duplex shirts are reversible us at home during their } 

Make $15 daily We Gytives. collect Write at once—‘‘Fashion lene 
rite for ‘“‘Your Opportunity.”’ Valton-Du- 1570, Lima, Ohto. 
plex (¢ 541 Brooks Blig Cc ni AgO. - 
| EARN MONEY WEEKLY, re i 
‘ addressing, mailing, music, cireu) 
Help Wanted Male 10c for music, information. American \t 
| Co., 1658 Broadway, De Dept. Z-10, New Yet 

ALL Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 65 EARN MONEY AT HOME during » 
willir to accept Government Positions time painting lamp shades, pillow top 
$117-$250 traveling stationary write us No anvassing Sasy and Interest 
Mr. Ozment, 308, St ‘Louis, Mo., immedi- work xperience unnecessary, Nile 
ately. Company, 2339, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 

EARN $110 monthly, expenses Patents and Lawyers 
paid as Railway Inspector Position 
guaranteed after cx tion of 3 months’ . — —- 
home study course or money refunded Ex INVENTORS desiring to secure 
cellent opportunities Writ for Free Book should write for our guide-book, “How! 
, CM-28 Stand, Susiness Training | Get Your Patent.” Send _ sketch ot & 
Ins suffulo, scription for our opinion of its patents 

nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wa 
, ° ington, Cc 
GET UNITED STATES GOVERN- ; . 
ment sitior Good P Short Hours, ae ' 
Vacation Sick Leave, Pen sion, cte re PATENTS Send 
pare for Railway Mail Post Office, Cus- preliminary examinati 
tom House, Internal Revenue Rural Car- Highest references. Be 8 ~ 
ricr, or ther branches Examinations all ness assured Watson E Coleman, Pi 
the time Common Education sufficient Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D 
Let our expert (Former U. 8. Civil Service 
Secretary-Examiner) train you Guaranteed ATENTS vite . G 4 
. ATENTS—Write for free Guide Bai 
Preparation Write to-day for Free Book =. 5 ya on it vonttan Blank” bel 
let describin these positions and our disc losing invent Send model or sel 
Money-back Guarante: Patterson Civil of invention f mt Examination and Instr 
Service School, Dept. 981, Rochester, Y tions free reasonable, Vicwr 
Evans Co., th, Washington, D. 
arent 
Farm Lands INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, Ps 
— | ented or unpatented. Write Adam Fis 
Mfg. Co., 223, St. Louls, Mo 

20 ACRES or more of our best land in 
Michigan: $20 per Acre Tern He per ‘ 
acre nh; balance your own terms. 52- Detectives Wanted 
pa re¢ Swigart Land Company, J 
xX First National Bank Buildi Chi 
cag MEN—Experience unnecessary; {tq 

make secret investigations; reports salar 
expen Write American Foreign Deq 
Personal tive ency 114, St. Louis, Mo. 
ane BE A DETECTIVE:—Exceptional 9 
REALIZE YOUR AMBITIONS. If you | tunity; earn bi ravel. Big 
now all your possibili succeed | wards. Established 1909.  Particulats 
to anything iya, the Write C. T. Ludwi 136 Westover Bia 
t us astr h Wor Kansas City, Mo 
lerful t ur lif 
s i 12 ( ge, ete, 
1 Your lL, West DETECTIVES 
1 Stre Travel a. t 
unnecessary Vrite 
Government Det 
Coins and Stamps New York 

OLD MONEY WANTED. | Will pay Fifty Educational 
Dollars nickel « 19 with ibert 

eat (ne tuffal We cash premi ot 
ye ao) nd de for large | RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS—Sutt! 
Coin Circular May mean much profit to | month Railroad pass oxpenee coll 
you Numismatic Bank, Dept 440, Ft tions free lumbus Institute, 

Worth, Tex bus, Ohio. 
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SECTION 


Send for this Free Book! 


FASCINATING BOOK of Detective stories that shows how ordinary 
boys and men have won nationwide fame, thousands of dollars in rewards, 
and important official positions by solving finger print mysteries! 


Shortly before midnight a young 
couple slipped away from the dance. They 
sought out a long, low, rakish roadster. With 
powerful headlights picking out the path, it 
moved cautiously through the parking space 
and out onto the high road. 


“Barly next morning—a farm boy found the 
irl’s dead body crumpled in the wayside ditch, 

cealed in the bushes at the side of the road 
lay the boy’s lifeless body, also shot from be- 
hind.” 


Who had committed the murder? 


Read the rest of the story on page 15 of our 
new Finger Print book. Find out how the 
murderers were traced, tried and convicted 
and how acertain finger print expert solved 
five murder mysteries and secured 97 convic- 
tions in less than a year. 


Find out how you can become a Finger 
Print Expert. 


Thirteen Thrilling Stories 
of Mystery and 
Achievement 


Thirteen stories of crime, daring robberies, myste- 
rious im marde ers, thrilling escapes. You'll e njoy ““Snow- 

"a great dope story—‘‘The Invisible Finger 
Print, ” a blackmail mystery. 


In “Foiled,” a true account of a great political coup, 
you'll read of the astounding rise of a young country 
Photographer who saved the Mayor of his city and 
was later appointed to the most important identifica- 
tion position in the state. 


You'll read of men who achieved fame, big rewards 
tnd important positions in a short time through the 
stady of finger prints. 

Any man who can read and write can be- 
come a finger print expert. 


mention this 


Please 











PARTIAL LIST 
Graduates U.of A.8. 
Recentl 


e popemeee 
Fin er Pr nt Ex- 


State of lowa 
State of Idaho 
State of Colorado 


Idaho Falls, Idaho 

East Lansing, Mich, 
Schenectady, N. Y¥. 
Lorain County, Ohio 

El Paso, Texas 

Galveston, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Everett, Wash, 


Tulsa, Ok 
Havana. Cuba 





magazine when 





answering 


Finger Print Experts 
Needed! 


More and more the detection of crime resolves itself 
into a problem of identification. Trained men are 
needed every month to fill the new positions that are 
created. Records show that University of Applied 
Science graduates get first choice at the big posi- 
tions. Listed below are some of the city and state 
bureaus to which U. of A. 8. men have been ap- 
pointed. 

You can learn finger print identification in 
a few months in your spare time—at home. 


Send the Coupon! 


This book sannot be bought at any newsstand or 
bookstore— but it will be sent to you FREE if you 
write to us atonce. Thirty-two Ps es, illustrated in 
color with weird crime pictures. is book explains 
| ed opportunities in the finger A wor!d—shows 

ow you can get your training in a few months—tells 
how you ean get a professional finger print outfit 
free. Write for this book today. 


University of Applied Science 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 14.9) Chicago, Ill. 





University of Applied Science, Dept. 14-01 

1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free your 32-page illustrated book 
“*Finger Prints.’’ 1 understand that there is eb- 
solutely no obligation, Also tell me how I can 
become a finger print expert by studying a few 
months in spare time—and how I can get a pro- 
fessional finger print outfit free 


Name 


Address... on 





City... nluninbenedioneocumensell 
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Does $5,200 a Teor 
Look Like a Mountain? 


Here's 
To the 
jooms as 
But he 


a peculiar thing about salaries. 
man making only $20 a week, “$40-a- Week” 
big as a mountain, 

reaches it, let us say. 


Then “$80-a-Week” becomes the height beyond 
which he hardly dares aspire. His little old ‘“$40-a- 
Week” looks small indeed! 

Eventually—thru home-study training, if he is 
wise — we will say that he attains his $80 salary 

When, lo and behold, that distant peak $100-a- 

eck’’—becomes no higher than a foot-hill! He 


wonders why he should ever have thought it utterly 
beyond his reach 


Start Now—by Doubling Your Salary 


Never mind what you're making now. What 
would you LIKE to make? 


Set your goal at $5,000 a year —$10,000 a year, if 


you like —and bear in mind the fact that mole-hills 
are frequently mistaken for mountains, 

Then read the following statements from LaSalle- 
trained men, and you will understand why YOU, TOO, 


CAN QUICKLY INCREASE YOUR EARNINGS: 
“LaSalle training has taken me from the $65-a- 
Month class toa present earning power of over $7,000 
per annum.’ 
*‘Just received another raise of $600. This makes a 
total gain of over 400% since | started training.’’ 
‘Within a period of three years LaSalle training 
has incre »ased my income from $250 a month to $6,000 
a@ year 


We do not promise anyone an immediate leap 
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CHAPTER I. 
HE eight forty-eight from Ros- 
mere to New York was perhaps 
too flatteringly known as the 
“Bankers’ Special.” A tally of the 
in the club car would show a couple of 
architects, Wall Street 
half a dozen speculators in Manhattan 


men 


several brokers, 
real estate, a surgeon, and only four or 
five actual but the 
wealth surrounding the entire group had 
given birth To be a mil- 
lionaire in 
more distinguished 
citizen. 


bankers, aura ot 
to the name. 
Rosmere was to be nothing 
than a respectable 

Basil Kirkwood, probably the richest 
man among them, preferred, even if his 
nephew did not, the daily trip to town 
in this train to making the run in his 
limousine, for he scarcely enjoyed his 
financial position unless others less for- 
tunate were brought in contact with his 
superiority. Cecil Conklin would very 
much rather have been taken to the of- 
fice in the Lancia, for he could enjoy his 
vicarious suffi- 
But 
he had no choice in the mat- 


millionairedom quite 
ciently in its luxurious seclusion. 
naturally 
ter, 
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iiirkwood descended from the motor 


at the station with all the dignity of a 


visiting monarch about to cast aside the 
restrictions of royalty, and temporarily 


and with admirable graciousness to min- 


vle with mere barons. He was a ludi- 


crous, elderly, pig-headed bore, but 
if one overlooked a certain pinching 
meanness in the face—rather a hand- 


was not tall, but he held 
not graceful, but elegant ; 
. merely polite; not kindly, 


some man. He 
himself well: 
] ] 


not well-bre¢ 


but condescending; not a gentleman, 
only verv rich 
Were Cecil any better liked in his 


social world, he would undoubtedly have 
i having to live with such 
a preposterous autocrat, but he was not 
popular. Had there been any man in 
Rosmere who read Shakespeare 
instead of blandly taking it for granted 
that one was born having read him, there 
is no doubt that Hamlet’s sneer 

“No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp 
And crook the hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning— 


been pitied { 


really 


pregnant 


would inevitably have reminded him of 
Cecil Conklin. The sole heir to a large 
fortune was not expected to give offense 
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to the present incumbent. Nevertheless, 
it was generally felt that there should be 
limits to sycophancy. But, just as Kirk- 
wood went to extremes of tyranny, so 
Cecil forced himself to a correspond- 
ing slavehood, and took contempt, anger, 
insult, and all his uncle’s overbearing 
humors with degrading patience, eyes 
fixed upon the golden future. 
There was another member of 
wood’s office 


Kirk- 
train, but 
installed in the 
Jimmy Holt could not afford 
the club car. 
father had been as fairly on the road to 
fortune as Basil Kirkwood himself, but 
he had sown his dollars in a Wall Street 
quicksand, and had bequeathed to his 
son nothing but a large tract of unsal- 
able land, the only 
wrong-headed investments 
mained. One of these davs, there was 
no doubt that the homeless hordes of the 
city would find that land necessary to 
their existence, but whether that would 
come in Jimmy’s lifetime was unpre 
dictable 

He had been in his junior year at Yale 
when his father failed, and died of the 
failure, and when it became apparent 
that a college education was not fitting 
him to cope with his altered condition. 
There was his mother to be cared for 
—a task that he undertook with loving 
cheerfulness, 
having what 


force on the 
democratically 
smoker. 


more 


lime was when Jimmy’s 


one of his many 


that re- 


being a devoted son and 
many devoted sons have 
not, a charming object for his filial 
adoration. She was so young as to look 
like an elder sister of Jimmy’s; not yet 
fifty, without a thread of gray in her 
hair. It had taken a year or so of hap- 
less experimenting to teach her to ac- 
complish the housework in their small 
home, for she was naturally an incom- 
petent person, and her life up to this 
time had fostered her inability. But 
Jimmy could find no fault in her. Had 
it not been just as difficult for him to 
master the business of his own job? 
They had, indeed, been a pair of raw 


recruits to the ranks of workers, Kirk. 
wood had given him a job in his office; 
Jimmy could not say why, for it was 
impossible to credit Kirkwood with any 
soft-hearted memories of auld lang 
syne; but the fact was that Kirkwood 
was no fool during business hours, 
whatever he might be as a social indi- 
vidual, and he had foreseen that a hard- 
working, clear-headed, good-looking, 
and extremely popular young man might 
have his moments of usefulness in the 
broking-and-banking business. 

lor all that his employer and he went 


in to the city on the same train, Jimmy 


was at the office long before the other’s 
arrival. Getting into the subway was 
reminiscent of days on the football 
field, was like 
nothing so much as the attempted pas- 
sage of a camel through thee eye of a 
needle, but to Jimmy the incredible dis- 


and getting out again 


comforts of the city were as naturally 
a part of the United States as was 
Pike’s Peak, and to be faced with the 
same get-there-or-bust spirit. 

The Kirkwood offices occupied one 
half of a floor in the immense Pierpont 
Suilding on Wall Street. <A_ large, 
rather ponderously furnished foyer led 
into a more businesslike reception room, 
where from ten to three a pair of nim- 
ble youngsters recorded the fluctuations 
of the world’s markets on a huge black 
index that entire wall. 
From that room ran a long corridor, 


Cc vered one 
past Conklin’s office, past a dozen cages 
where and busied them- 
typewriters, ledgers, and 
past the switchboard girl 
who was jocularly reputed to carry in- 
surance on her 


men 
with 
telephones, 


women 
selves 


voice, and so into the 
luxurious private office in the rear where 
Basil Kirkwood enthroned his kingly 
authority. switchboard 
girl’s grant of space and the door to 
Kirkwoed’s office was an uncaged re- 
cess with a couple of tables, a chair that 
revolved to face either, a typewriter, and 
a rose. It was 


Between the 


Jimmy saw to the rose. 





ont 
ge, 
led 
ym, 
im- 
ons 
ack 
all. 
lor, 
ges 
-m- 
and 
girl 
in- 
the 
ere 
gly 
ard 
to 
re- 
that 
and 
was 
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his custom to stop for a flower on his 
way from the underground, and to get 
it ‘in place before Paula Bainbridge 
made her appearance. It was her cus- 
tom to give it an admiring sniff, to 
glance once in his direction, and to say 
nothing. Some time during the morn- 
ing, when she was not in the private 
office with the boss, Jimmy would stroll 
down for a word or two with her, and 
these pitifully brief moments of contact 
were what Jimmy lived for through 
twenty-four hours every day. To-day 
he had brought her a spray of lilac, and, 
because the great purple cone displayed 
a top-heavy tendency to upset the little 
vase, he was still busy with a doubtful 
engineering feat involving a book and a 
ruler when the telephone girl came into 
her next-door cage. The air was redo- 
lent with the fragrance of the lilac. 

“Gee, you certainly are nuts over that 
kid,” she said cheerfully. 

“Quite!” assented Jimmy, smiling. 

“Well, I'm glad her flat is next to 
mine. I can sit and smell that just the 
same as her. Why don’t you put a 
string around the jug and tie it to my 
animal bars ?” 

“Good eye!” said Jimmy. 

“Yeh!” said the hello girl with char- 
acteristic nonchalance. 
their uses.” 


“Women have 


Jimmy proceeded to tie the vase to 
the bronze rail behind it, and was caught 
in his delayed attentions by the arrival 
of Miss Bainbridge. She stood behind 
him, wordless and half smiling, until he 
turned suddenly, saw her, and lightly 
flushed. 

“Thought you'd like a bit of lilac for 
a change,” he said boyishly. 

“It happens to be the flower I like 
best,” she answered. “Thank you.” 

He helped her take off her jacket, and 
stood by while she lifted her hat from 
her soft, bright hair. She had a most 
unusual quality of beauty—one which 
utterly escaped the appraising eve of the 
hello girl, who merely saw that “the kid 


was certainly a hound for soap.” Her 
yellow hair lay in flat, smoothly brushed 
ripples, close to her head, and gleamed 
like burnished metal. Her face and 
throat were creamily white, flawless, in- 
describably lovely, and, unlike most mor- 
tals, she had hands of the same perfect 
texture. Her lashes began bright gold 
and turned to brown at the tips, curv- 
ing back from her blue eyes, as if to 
prove that their 
matched her. brows. 

“How is your mother?” asked Jimmy 
mechanically. He wasn’t thinking about 
her mother. 

Paula sighed. 

“She doesn’t get any better,”’ she said, 
Her lovely face clouded with an expres- 
sion that was becoming habitual. She 
stood looking at the lilac. “Sometimes 
it seems as if I would die, if I can’t 
get her to a sanatorium where she could 
have treatment and good nursing and 
all that. It’s bad enough not to be able 
to give her what she needs, but to have 
to leave her alone all day ” She 
bit her lip and took a deep breath. Then 
she forced a_ smile. 
mother, Jimmy ?” 

“Fine and dandy,” said Jimmy gently. 
His heart ached for her, but he con- 
trived a grin. “She made a shortcake 
last night and forgot the baking pow- 
der. We fed it to our hen. Got a hen 
now. Do you suppose it will kill her?” 

Paula laughed, but the switchboard 
girl snapped her headpiece on so sav- 
agely she hurt her ear. 

“Veh, laugh that off!” she said to her- 
self. “What’s Gawd thinking of, to let 
them two mothers wolf that pair?” -She 
thrust a plug angrily into a socket, and 
sweetly cooed aloud: “Yes, this -is 
Kirkwood & Company!” 

Jimmy went off to his cage as Cecil 
Conklin came through from the office. 
He and his uncle always used Kirk- 
wood’s private entrance from the ele- 
vators in the morning, though during 
the day he was forbidden that privilege. 


darker tone just 


“How’s your 
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His 
feeling for his uncle’s dollars 
made him extremely sensitive to the old 
man’s reactions toward other people, 
and he had for several months known 
unpleasant quarter hours when he 
brooded upon Kirkwood’s elderly soft- 
ness for this girl. The quality of his 
salutation was dismissed by Paula as a 
mere evidence of his snobbery, as she 
had never noticed the partiality in ques- 
tion. The buzzer rang a muffled thrill 
on her desk, and she gathered up her 
pad and pencil and passed into the great 
presence. 

“Good morning, Miss Bainbridge.” 

“Good morning.” She took her usual 

place and sat waiting for his dictation, 
but Kirkwood remained silent. He sat, 
knees crossed, one hand at his chin, his 
elbow supported on the other palm, star- 
ing into the depths of his cavernous, old- 
fashioned desk of many pigeonholes. 
After a long pause he suddenly swung 
his chair about to face her. 
. “Miss Bainbridge,” he said, and his 
thoughts did not soften the habitual 
harshness of his voice, “I have come 
to a rather momentous decision, and I 
wish to lay the matter before you. You 
know, I suppose, that IT am a very 
wealthy man. I am sixty-two years old 
and have never been ill a day in my life. 
My family consists of my nephew, 
whom you know here in the office, and 
his mother. They live with me at my 
place in Rosmere. Here is a small pho- 
tograph of the house. Naturally, it does 
not give much idea of the place.” 

She took the small, unmounted print 
from his hand wonderingly. It showed 
the great, square brick front of the 
house, with two equally large recessed 
wings, pointed with white limestone and 
crowned with a limestone band of stone 
fretwork. “I have never been married 
and I have no other relatives than those 
I have mentioned. But, if I should 
marry, my sister and her would 
naturally yield precedence to my wife in 


He passed Paula with a frigid bow. 
intense 


son 


all things, both during my lifetime and 
after. I think I may reasonably say that 
I have no vices, and you may know from 
your association with me here that, pro- 
vided my wishes and instructions are 
carried out to the letter, one can get 
along with me without undue friction. 

“T have, after consideration, deter- 
mined to ask you to become my wife.” 

His last few sentences had vaguely 
prepared her for this amazing declara- 
tion; nevertheless, it brought a faint 
gasp from her lips. She sat quite mo- 
tionless, looking downward at the pho- 
tograph she held in her lap, and the one 
rush of color to her cheeks ebbed again. 

“Now, Miss Bainbridge, I am aware 
that it is most unlikely you should ever 
have thought of me as a possible hus- 
band. I am much older than you, and 
in a very different walk of Sife. I, how- 
ever, observed you closely ever 
since your coming to this office, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that I con- 
fidently believe you to be entirely capa- 
ble of taking your place in my world as 
my wife. You are a lady, you know, 
and very beautiful.” He 
paused a moment and repeated with a 
softer voice that was, somehow, not even 
so pleasant as his harsher tones: “Very 
beautiful.” 


have 


my dear, 


She gave him one perturbed glance, 
and he pulled himself together. 

“T understand, Miss Bainbridge, that 
your mother is an invalid. It would be 
my care to see that she was installed in 
the very best sanatorium; she shall have 
every comfort and luxury so long as she 
lives. In case she prefers it, I will give 
her an apartment in the city, which you 
and she may select and furnish, and she 
shall have a trained attendant and every- 
thing she needs. I doubt the wisdom of 
her coming to live with us, since my sis- 
ter—— Well, I should not consider it, 
though, of course, we should be glad to 
have her as a visitor—an occasional vis- 
itor. I put this before you, Miss Bain- 
bridge, solely because it is an important 
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matter in your life. It is not my con- 
yiction that the position of Mrs. Basil 
Kirkwood need be accepted from purely 
disinterested motives ! 

“For yourself, there is everything that 
such a position entails. I am old-fash- 
joned enough to prefer that my wife 
should not have an allowance of money, 
but, as should expect to have 
everything suitable to your condition, 
you would find that my credit will bear 
the cost of any and all of your desires. 
Iam not a voung Romeo, but I will 
make you a faithful and devoted hus- 
band. 


you 


From this day onward, you can 
be relieved of all the miseries and trou- 
bles of life, except by the act of God, 
and your anxieties be changed to a cer- 
tainty of well-being which I fanev was 
beyond your wildest hopes. 

“Tam going onto the floor now, Paula, 
and | that will remain here, 
where you can quietly think this over.” 
He rose a little stiffly from his chair, 
made her a short bow, and went out by 
his private exit before she had more than 
raised her eyes. 


beg you 


She sat looking almost blankly at the 
door after he had gone, without moving, 
for the moment mentally at a standstill. 
After a time drew a fluttering 
breath, and her eyes fell again to the 
little photograph she held. He had 
given it to her like a real-estate agent, 
she thought with a twitch of her lips. 
What an extraordinary thing had hap- 
pened to her! A proposal of marriage 
from a multimillionaire was certainly 
the most remote of possibilities, she 
would have thought half an hour ago. 
But, underneath all the swarming objec- 
tions and disinclinations that began to 
fill her mind, she was conscious of some- 
thing that said, rather wearily: “Of 
course you'll accept. You would be a 
fool not to.” 

Poor folk in this world had perforce 
to go without many things, and who was 
she that she should look for the fulfill- 
ment of all her dreams? If she were 


she 


to have release from the nightmare of 
failure in her single-handed battle with 
ill fortune, could she reasonably ask 
much more’ To have that ever-present 
terror removed, to know that her mother 
was at last to have all the care and peace 
of mind she so longed to give her, to 
be herself set free from the deadly 
prostration that struck her down every 
night, body. and soul, after hours of 
work piled’ upon the hours she spent in 
the office—yesterday such a gift would 
indeed have overwhelmed her with hap- 
piness and gratitude. Could she de- 
mand that besides this she must be dow- 
ered with the ecstasy of love’s young 
dream? 

It was a which she knew 
little. perhaps more— 
men had, she knew, been drawn to her, 


matter of 
One or two 
but none of them had been in a position 
to undertake the support of an invalid 
as well as a wife, and for none of them 
had she felt more than a friendly inter- 
est. No, she would have no love letters 
to destroy, no fancies to stifle, no sense 
of disloyalty toward the man she mar- 
ried. Basil Kirkwood had not seemed 
to suppose that she was prepared to love 
him, as vet; had understood that she 
had never thought of him other than as 
her employer; grotesquely self-satisfied 
as he was, he had, perhaps, felt that 
never would she have dreamed of lifting 
her eves to such an eminence. 

If he had suggested raising her sal- 
ary, she would have been elated; he had 
offered her all he had, and she was hesi- 
tating! Or was she not so much hesi- 
tating as trying to take it in? She 
looked at the great rectangle of the brick 
facade in the picture, and counted the 
windows. Three huge, arched, many- 
paned French windows on either side 
of the wide entrance, four in each wing 
—fourteen! In the whole of the little 
rear apartment she kept up for her 
mother there were five, and four of 
these looked into well shafts! The com- 
parison began quite suddenly to make 
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the thing real to her. Her color rose 
again and her breath became difficult. 
To think that this place could be her 
home! To escape from the pinching 
poverty of these dreary years! To be 
able to send her mother to the greatest 
doctors, to deny her nothing! To have 
all the things—all the things she wanted! 
It was like being offered Aladdin’s 
lamp. 

It must prove easy to love a man who 
was so kind. He was really old enough 
to be her grandfather, if one counted 
twenty years as a generation, but what 
of that? Did she ever think of his age 
when she sat here with him in his office? 
He was pompous, and labored under an 
overweening sense of his own impor- 
tance, but she had known young men 
with less reason for conceit who afflicted 
her with their self-praise. What else 
could be urged against him? A furious 
temper if him—which it 
would be ungrateful, surely, for her to 
do; a determination to wield absolute 
authority over his associates—which, in 
her case, she felt it would be simple to 
concede; a conviction of social superi- 
ority, which, after all, he had trans- 
formed into a compliment to her by 
asking her to assume the exalted posi- 
tion of sharing it. 

So crumbled the objections. She got 
to her feet with a sense of sudden ex- 
hilaration. Millions! She had a vision 
of her mother’s incredulous delight. 
With a light whirl of her slim body, she 
swung herself into Kirkwood’s chair, 
and wrote him a little letter, a dignified, 
self-respecting acceptance of his pro- 
posal, and a statement that—quite par- 
donably, she thought—she was leaving 
the office to go home to tell her mother. 
If he wished it, she would gladly con- 
tinue her special work for him until he 
could satisfactorily fill her place. She 
added her telephone number and her 
address for his convenience. It was 
rather formal, she thought as she read 
it over, and rather ruefully sealed it in 


one crossed 


an envelope. There certainly was no 
ecstasy about it. And yet she was happy 
quite light-headed with happiness, 

She slipped out to her own desk, and 
took down her hat and jacket, to return 
to the private office and go out without 
rousing curiosity among the cages. Her 
eyes fell upon the spray of lilac. 

For a full minute she stood looking 
down the corridor at the back of Jim- 
my’s boyish brown head. Then stealth- 
ily she lifted the flower from the vase 
to her face, drinking deep of its fra- 
grance, and, stifling an unaccountable 
sob that rose in her throat, went lightly 
out without a backward glance 


CHAPTER II. 


Cecil Conklin, leaping two treads at 
a time, rushed up the stairs at Kirk- 
wood’s home, and went steaming down 
the corridor of the north wing to his 
mother’s rooms. Unusual as a visit was 
to her, on his part, before dressing for 
dinner, he scarcely waited for an an- 
swer to his sharp knock, but went 
abruptly in, shut the door behind him, 
and called to her in a repressed and 
angry voice, even as he was crossing the 
floor to the entrance to her bedroom. 

Mrs. Conklin was lying down on a 
softly cushioned couch that spanned the 
foot of her bed, the room was sooth- 
ingly darkened, and her maid had left 
her alone to rest. She was at this dis- 
advantage, in days of feminine free- 
dom and comfort in dress, that she could 
not, in public, dispense with her stays, 
and, as she grew older and more and 
more corpulent, she spent the more time 
in the privacy of her own quarters where 
she could be unlaced. But the intrusion 
upon her hour of ease was unre- 
proached. The tone of her son’s voice 
brought her up quite smartly, consider- 
ing her ponderous proportions, and her 
slippered feet touched the floor as she 
swung her legs over the side of the 
couch before he had fairly appeared. 
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“Why, Cecil, what’s the matter?” she 
questioned. 

Cecil’s face was thunderous but red, 
and he drove his fist into his other palm 
with vicious blows. 

“The fool! The doddering, senile old 
fool!” he said, still in that suppressed 
tone of fury. ‘The soft-headed old gar- 
goyle !” 

“Cecil!” 

He flung himself away a few steps, 
and then with a sound of strangulation 
turned savagely upon her. 

“Well, what do you think? 
ing to be married! He just told me. 
Married! There's good-by to all I have 
worked for!” 

Mrs. Conklin opened and closed her 
mouth like a dying fish; and her eyes, 
round and unseeing with shock, looked 
very much like those of that same intel- 
ligent vertebrate. 

“A girl in the office; a penniless lit- 
tle shorthand writer! I suppose, if he 
hadn't a dollar, she’d marry him just the 
same, eh? And he’s so conceited, the 
old numbskull, he can’t see she’s just 
after his money. There—after all the 
years | have endured his tempers and 
insolence—there 
To a milk-white 
mushy about. 


He’s go- 


inheritance ! 
that he’s gone 
I'd like to cut his with- 
ered old throat this very night before 
he’s had a chance to alter his will. Why 
don’t you say something? Do you real- 
ize what I’m telling you? All my life I 
have been heir to millions, and now I 
am told that he is going to marry his 
stenographer and give them all to her 
instead.’ 

“All?” croaked Mrs. Conklin. 

“Oh, what’s the use of a little money 
to me!” he cried out angrily. “TI 
to have had millions. 


goes my 
dove 


was 
I want millions. 


He'll give me some beggarly potty share 
to live on, I suppose. 


And where are 
we to live on that, after having practi- 
cally owned a house like this?” 
“Are we going away from z 
“Are we going away!” he snarled. 


“Do you expect him to outlive a twenty- 
year-old wife? The old fool is sixty- 
seven if he’s a day. And he'll pop off 
one of these fine evenings when he gets 
in a rage—you'll see. And then what? 
My lady will close or sell the house and 
go traveling off to find some sap-skulled 
lover to give my money to. Can we 
live on here after he is dead? He asks 
us to, now. Will she? And, if she 
did, could I bear it? No; my life is in 
ruins !” 

Mrs. Conklin slowly collapsed into 
her cushions. Without a sob, tears be- 
gan to roll over her pendulous cheeks. 

“T’ve been afraid of this for months,” 
Cecil went on, “and yet I never believed 
it could really happen. I've seen the old 
frog follow her around with his eyes as 
if she was something good to eat, but I 
couldn’t think, stuffed full of his pride 
and importance as he is, that he would 
stoop to marry a little type pounder. 
He’s gone soft in the brain like all these 
other old Johnnies. There ought to be a 
law against a man’s marrying after he’s 
fifty!” 

“T can’t believe Basil would do such 
a thing,” mourned Mrs. Conklin, and 
got another bark from her raging son. 

“You'd better believe it! 
You'll have to look forward to playing 
second fiddle to a cheap little typewriter. 
She'll be sitting in your place at table, 
and you'll be riding in her motor. 


begin to 


Your 
own maid is the only servant to whom 
you will give any orders. You will meet 
the guests she invites, and be handed a 
cup of tea like any other visitor on her 
day at home. You'll have the petty an- 
noyances, but I have got to suffer the 
outrageous injustice of being defrauded 
of my inheritance!” He gave a groan, 
and paced the floor. Then, with a toss 
of his arms and an oath, he came back 
to her, running his hands through his 
hair. 

“Now, listen to me!” he said in a 
tone of concentrated fury. “I’ve got 
only one chance in the world, and I don’t 
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want you meddling and spoiling it. 
Nothing can prevent his marrying her 
don’t hope it. Your line and mine is 
affectionate resignation. Don’t you go 
weeping around and appealing to his bet- 
ter judgment. I tell you, when an old 
celibate like that gets a hanker for a 
young, pretty woman, he’s got no judg- 
ment. He just goes drooling foolish. 
We've got to put up with it and keep 
smiling. Whatever you do, don’t lose 
his affection by trying to thwart his be- 
lated amorousness. You'll only get the 
gate, if you do. No, my only chance 
is this: this young beauty of his will 
get herself into a mess just as sure as 
God made little red apples. 
of the men who hang around an old 
darling will catch her fancy. 
And, with nothing to fill her heart but 
that juiceless old monster, she'll do 
something imprudent.” 

“But, Cecil, she may be a good girl,” 
suggested his mother weakly by way of 


Some one 


man’s 


conciliation. 

“She may be a Carrara-marble tomb- 
stone,” retorted Cecil Conklin. “I am 
not prophesying, mater; I'm telling you 
there is a chance of only 
Now don't go warning 
Uncle Basil, and opening his eyes prema- 
turely to the viperishness of the creature 
he has taken to his 
Your game and my game is to 
cover her tracks. Lie for her, protect 
her, her, let her get in 
just as deep as she will go. Don't pre- 
vent her hanging herself by calling his 
attention to her 
Tropes. 


this—my 


chance. you 


chicken-breasted 
bosom. 


smoke-screen 


interest in 
When she’s jolly well become 
unforgivable, then we come in with our 
long struggle against knowledge of her 
unfaith, and feed his sense of injury 
with the evidences of her having made 
him ludicrous. He’ll never endure that. 
Do you get me?” 

Her chin plaited itself into 
folds in her motion of assent. 

“Ridicule! He’d rather take a dosé 
of deadly poison any day,” said Cecil 


growing 


many 


forcibly. “I'll make him see himself as 
she has posted him before the world— 
a laughingstock! And that will be the 
end of love’s young dream. But we 
must be patient, do you understand?” 
He looked at her doubtfully. She was 
a hen-headed fool, he admitted inwardly 
with filial piety, but could not even a 
marplot be counted upon to learn a diffi- 
cult lesson when her own fortune hangs 
upon it? “Can you do it? Can you 
come down to dinner and congratulate 
him nicely, and fall into his plans pleas- 
antly? And, above all, not overdo it?” 

“I—I guess so,” said Mrs, Conklin 
miserably, 

Cecil gave her another look and rose. 

“Well, keep your eye on me,” he said, 
none too agreeably. “And keep your 
mind on the future. Remember that, if 
you make mistakes now, you'll find 
yourself in two rooms and bath, with 
a visiting charwoman to make you com- 
fortable.” 

“Don't!” she said 

He went toward a window, raised a 


faintly. 


shade, and stood morosely 
into the sunken garden 

“Old blighter!” he said vengefully. 
“The dashed uxorious old rooster!” He 
remained gazing out at the prospect, 
once so surely to be his own, and now 
about to become the property of Paula 
Jainbridge, till he could bear it no 
longer, turned about sharply, and left 
the room without speaking. 


looking out 


There was just a trace of Kirkwood’s 
not being quite at his ease when they 
all met just before dinner; a passing 
touch of embarrassment as he said to 
her: 

“Cecil has told you, I suppose?” 

“Well, naturally!’ said Cecil, with a 
good-natured laugh. 

“T’m Mrs. Conklin 
placidly, “‘it will be very nice for you to 
be married.” A surreptitious glance at 
her son assured her that he approved 
her. 


sure,” said 
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Kirkwood inflated his chest, and his 
light constraint vanished, 

“Cecil tells me,” went on Mrs. Conk- 
lin, as they moved toward the dining 
room, “that she is very pretty.” 

“His eyes fairly goggle when he 
hinks of her,” said Cecil to himself con- 
temptuously. 

The description was not inapt. The 
elderly fiancé was strutting to his place 
at the head of the elaborately adorned 
table. 

“She is unusually lovely,” he admit- 
ted, as who should say: ‘Anything 
less. my good people, you could not have 
expected me to have chosen.” 

“What is her name? Bainbridge? 
There were some very charming people 
named Bainbridge on the steamer when 
we last crossed, Cecil, do you remem- 
ber? Paula Bainbridge—a very aristo- 
cratic name.” 

He had not anticipated that this scene 
would go so smoothly, and in his relief 
he became more and more eulogistic of 
his bride. The Conklins, mother and 
son, listened agreeably. They were a 
most united family party. 

Preparations for the reception of 
Mrs. Basil Kirkwood began immedi- 
ately. Their marriage was to be a pri- 
vate ceremony at a chapel in the city, 
from which, after seeing her mother off 
with a nurse to a sanatorium, the bride 
would come directly to his home. Kirk- 
wood disliked the idea of a wedding 
trip, probably from an unacknowledged 
apprehension that, in some ribald fash- 
ion, his dignity might be affronted in 
his character of elderly bridegroom. 
Cecil and Mrs. Conklin remained at 
home to receive them. 

Paula was a bit tremulous and awk- 
ward on their arrival. Her prepara- 
tion for this change in her life had been 
brief, and she had been greatly fatigued 
by her mother’s triumphant emotions. 
This hypochondriacal invalid, roused by 
good fortune, had exhibited the most 
amazing driving power, transferring 


themselves at once to the most expensive 
hotel in town, keeping a constant stream 
of fashionable salespeople _ trickling 
through the rooms, making extravagant 
arrangements for her own comfort, and, 
except that she directed all matters from 
her bed, giving no sign of the long- 
lamented weakness under which she had 
labored. 

Paula, chagrined at this blatant use 
of Kirkwood’s credit, had been touched 
by his kindness. As a matter of fact, 
the rapacious woman was doing, in sub- 
stance if not in manner, exactly as he 
wished; for he had no desire to call 
upon his future wife in the meagerness 
of that poor little rear apartment. He 
intended Paula to take her place in Ros- 
mere from the first with all the gauds 
and trappings due to his position, and, 
provided he got Mrs. Bainbridge safely 
away to some health resort and out of 
his environment, he scarcely cared how 
much it cost him. 

Paula, in her apparently simple cos- 
tume of fawn-colored cloth, with a pow- 
der-blue cloche drawn down about her 
bewitching face, was sufficiently lovely 
to startle Mrs. Conklin, who had vaguely 
expected something rather more com- 
mon in the way of pulchritude; but 
Paula as she appeared later, dressed for 
dinner, quite simply took her breath 
away. Even Cecil, who had never seen 
her except in office garb, was unpre- 
pared for anything like this. Neither he 
nor his mother paid much heed to the 
frock she wore, but it left bare her 
white shoulders and perfect arms, and 
neither of them had ever seen such 
radiant fairness. The burnished gold 
of her hair fitted her head like a casque. 
Her eves were bright and her lips smil- 
ing. Mrs. Conklin was constrained to 
feel that there was considerable excuse 
for her brother’s belated dive into the 
troublous seas of matrimony. 

Kirkwood, almost openly agitated by 
her beauty, led her by the hand to her 
place opposite his own. She sat in the 
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high-backed Florentine chair like a prin- 
cess from a fairy-story book. Gaultier, 
who had designed her jewels, had, being 
an artist, protested against her wearing 
anything but rings, and the only jewels 
she wore blazed from her fingers. She 
was now utterly at her ease, chatting 
with Mrs. Conklin with a charming 
touch of deference to that lady’s bro- 
midic opinions, listening politely to 
Kirkwood’s periods of condescension, 
and exchanging amiable nothings with 
Cecil. 

There was champagne on this occa- 
sion for the butler to serve, a dignitary 
whose position was in these days a sine- 
cure, for he was quite above passing 
anything so ordinary as mere food—a 
task for his two subordinate footmen 
whom he merely with subtle 
gestures and twitches of his eyebrows 

and Kirkwood would rarely have wine 
upon his table. 


directed 


He felt that in breaking 
the law he would place himself upon a 
footing with those whom he considered 
socially beyond the pale, and, though he 
had no respect for his lawgivers, he 
had so much for himself that the result 
was all that an ardent prohibitionist 
could desire. But to-night he felt him- 


self above all laws, orders, principali- 


ties, and powers. 

If he was somewhat astonished by his 
sister’s complaisant abdication of her 
supreme position in his household, he 
characteristically ascribed it to her ven- 
and knew noth- 
ing of the turgid rebellion that, at first, 
seethed darkly in whatever depths a 
shallow soul may hold. From one day 
to another there was no change in the 
for the 
Conklins were patient and Paula was 
brave. 

She had awakened with a shock to the 
full meaning of her mistaken acceptance 
of what had seemed good fortune, and 
realized too late that material welfare 
could not bring her happiness, as it 
brought freedom from sordid cares. She 


eration for his wishes, 


harmony of his surroundings, 
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had by no means posed to herself as a 
sacrifice to her mother’s needs, but 
when, scarcely a month after her mar- 
riage, Mrs. Bainbridge, in her luxuri- 
ous sanatorium, died very peacefully of 
heart failure during her sleep, it was im. 
possible not to feel that fate had played 
her a sharp trick. Had she but waited 
one short month, who knows but that 
on more mature consideration, and with 
only herself to think for, she would have 
found strength to resist the temptation 
of Kirkwood’s millions? Paula was no 
heroine, yet she could look back upon 
her days at the office—days of inde- 
pendence however heavily burdened— 
with a very real longing. Kirkwood of- 
fended her, bored her, at times enraged 
her, but, from distaste to revolt, she kept 
down every rebellious impulse, and, hav- 
ing given her word, punctiliously met 
its lightest implication. It seemed a 
simple matter, as she took herself to 
task over it: her husband was fulfilling 
every promise he had made her; let her 
do the same. But it was difficult in 
practice 

She could find nothing in her new 
home but objective comfort. Mrs. 
Conklin, in her brief, corseted appear- 
ances, was the dullest companion she 
could well have imagined; Cecil was 
suave but not interesting, and she un- 
derstood his very probable and natural 
resentment against her far better than 
the fact that he never showed it; Basil 
Kirkwood figured almost as painfully in 
her waking hours as in her nightmares. 
Had she not immediately become a very 
popular member of Rosmere’s exclusive 
set, she would have been hard put to tt 
to endure this existence toward which 
she had hastened as a release from all 
ills. ° 

The excitement of the news of Kirk- 
wood’s marriage had resulted in a con- 
certed rush of the curious to call upon 
her, and her beauty and charm had made 
even jealous women her friends. The 
men were all frankly in love with her, 
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° 
The Kirkwood establishment, which had 
rather neglected its social opportunities 
owing to the inertia of its erstwhile 
hostess, became involved in an endless 
succession of entertainments, in which 
Paula took her place like one born. to 
the purple. And this frivolous pleas- 
ure was all that Paula knew, until the 
birth of her child, of happiness. 

The arrival of this small daughter was 
a very unwelcome affair to Cecil Conk- 
lin. It had hardly entered into his cal- 
culations that his antique avuncular 
relative likely to be blessed with 
heirs, and his baleful reflections upon 
that proud parent were sometimes bet- 
ter not expressed even to his mother. 
Still he never relinquished his hope that 
sheer human limitations 


was 


would end 
Paula's strict adherence to an unhappy 
faithfulness—how unhappy he was the 
only one in that household to conjec- 
ture. Nor did he abandon his watchful- 
ness, nor contrive less often to give full 
opportunity to possible assistants in his 
genial projects. If he assiduous 
in escorting Paula to the country club 
and the many houses which welcomed 
her, he was no less prompt in effacing 
himself when any of her many admir- 
ers showed a disposition to monopolize 
her. Utterly unconscious of it as she 
was, no man ever labored more sedu- 
achieve the conquest of a 
woman than he to throw her into the 
arms of another. 


was 


lously to 


He had even, in his indefatigable can- 
vassing of possible masculine destroyers, 
considered her one old 
mere 


friend in Ros- 
Jimmy Holt, but he was too astute 
to more than hesitate over Jimmy’s 


sense of honor. That Jimmy was hard 


hit by the news of her marriage was 


common talk in the office, where Cecil 
saw him far more often than at home, 
and that she liked him very well there 
was no doubt. But he was not to be 
cast as a heartbreaker, and often as 
Paula encountered him at the club, 
where he was in great demand as a ten- 


nis player and dancing partner, there 
was nothing to hope from his incor- 
ruptible adoration. 

Mrs. Holt had called upon Paula, 
partly from her own inclination to see 
the girl to whom she well knew her 
Jimmy had given his heart, and partly 
in acquiescence to his wishes. Paula 
and she had had a long, merry visit, 
while Mrs. Holt described to her the 
wild adventure of her early housekeep- 
ing, and she was eager to return the 
visit. But Kirkwood, while he assented 
to her doing as much as courtesy de- 
manded, discouraged anything further. 
Auld lang syne, as Jimmy had in truth 
suspected, held Kirkwood with but a 
feeble attachment. 

During the months preceding and fol- 
lowing the birth of Barbara, Cecil per- 
force relaxed his efforts toward the sub- 
version of Paula, and a less determined 
man might have been discouraged by 
seeing her the more fimly set in the 
affections of her elderly husband. But 
Cecil never doubted his being ultimately 
justified in his conviction that no hu- 
man woman, and certainly not a young 
and very lovable girl, could—or would 
be permitted to—fill her heart with a 
superannuated martinet. Nature abhor- 
ring a vacuum, some other affection was 
bound to force its way in, and he was 
confident that this interest would not be 
her love for her child. 

It was curious to see how Kirkwood 
combined indulgence of Paula with the 
most humiliating tvranny ; how he could 
insist upon her eminence as Mrs. Kirk- 
wood while never allowing her to forget 
his Cophetuan responsibility for her ele- 
vation. He not only paid for her clothes 
but told her what to wear, and had more 
than once sent her back to her room to 
change. Accustomed as he was to giv- 
ing her orders in his office, he continued 
to do so in his own home, and, while 
Paula, from her loyal sense of gratitude, 
did her best to be submissive, Cecil 
Conklin exulted in perceiving how Kirk- 
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infuri- 
ated and alienated his young wife. 
Mrs. Conklin, whose grade of men- 


wood’s inconsiderate arrogance 


tality would have made her a poor as- 
sociate in conspiracy, luckily found her- 
self more than happily relieved of house- 
hold preoccupations, and was so much 
the more secluded in 
dishabille that 


the comfort of 
her amiable son felt no 
‘ anxiety on the question of her possible 
frustration of his plans. Certainly with 
an incredible patience did Cecil live 
through nearly four vears of web spin- 
ning and waiting, like a spider hanging 
motionless in his toilsome trap with- 
out netted insect to show for his 
pains. It is possible that spiders know 
something of the law of average. Cecil 
was never tempted to despair. 


one 


CHAPTER III 


Nearly four years after Kirkwood’s 
interesting marriage had given the gos- 
sips of Rosmere something to bite on, a 
morsel of sustenance was 
into their Morton 
la Rue was returning from a long ab- 
sence in Europe—an announcement that 
carried no thrill of its own, but, supple- 
mented by the news that he was accom- 
panied by his children and not by his 
to the level of 


new spicy 


tossed avid circle. 


wife, rose immediately 
their best scandals. 
30th La Rue and his wife were among 
the charter inhabitants of Rosmere, and 
each possessed a handsome property in 
its original acreage, in which their more 
youthful days had been spent before 
their marriage had amalgamated these 
establishments, closing her high-pillared 
colonial house and adding her orphaned 
self, her old nurse, and her personal 
maid to La Rue’s list of dependents. 
Shortly after this adjustment, La Rue's 
house had also been closed and they had 
gone abroad to travel, finally settling 
down in Fontainebleau. 
after 
the mysterious fashion of gossip, which 


Details of this news came out, 


blossoms luxuriantly without per- 
ceptible roots to. sustain it. Gabrielle 
had ever been too fearsome a shrew to 


any 


have attracted men, vet it was rumored 
that some intrepid soul had been found, 
probably among the descendants of a 


Frankish warrior, to enjoy her society. 


There had been a scene; there had been 
a duel; there had been no scene, no 
duel; there was to be a divorce: there 
was to be nothing of the kind; La Rue 
had taken his children away from their 
mother ; had insisted that he 
should take them as she did not intend 
to spend one penny of her separate 
maintenance on his offspring. Out of 
all this welter of contradictory minutia, 
this last statement came quite remark- 
ably near the truth, whatever inventive 
brain had originated it. 


Gaby 


Gaby had indeed, when their union 

which was comparable in singleness 
of intention to the meeting of two fac- 
tions on a battlefield—finally dissolved 
in their becoming too weary to fight on, 
stipulated that Morton la Rue take his 
children to live with him, as the half of 
his income was no more than enough 
for her own needs. She had drawn his 
attention to the fact that a man needs 
less than a woman, citing her very evi- 
dent expenditures on dress compared to 
his needing for a whole season only one 
equipment for evening wear. It was an 
unanswerable argument. 

Jesides, La Rue did not mind having 
his children with him. He rather liked 
his little girls, with their bare knees 
showing below white flounces, their 
black-satin Japanesey hair, their smooth, 
pink cheeks— 
state of cleanliness and order that he 
them. His decision to take them 
home was along the line of least resist- 
ance. And he was tired of Paris. 

So the long-closed Brook House was 
opened, and a row of automobiles stood 
all day in the road before it, while their 
owners painted and papered, gardened 
and graveled, to make the place habit- 


it being in this transient 


Saw 
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able for its returning master. Had Ce- 
cil Conklin known what part La Rue 
was to play in his domestic drama, he 
had been tempted to erect a floral arch 
of welcome above the gates. 

It was at a country-club dance that 
La Rue made his first public appearance. 
He had lingered in the bar with his old 
acquaintances and friends for the bet- 
ter part of the evening, and it was not 
until late that he sauntered into the ball- 
room, idly and yet good-humoredly in- 
tending to with 
their wives. 


two of 
Callender 
ambled along beside him. A brief in- 
had sent many 
out, for a breath of cool spring 


dance 


Old 


one or 
Sebastien 
terval between dances 
partners 
air, to the verandas, and the 
that 
standing its 


room 
crowded. So that 
full width 
iim, against a background of apple 
ind lilaes. 


was 
not at 
Paula, 


} 


moment 
away 
from 
boughs was not obscured from 
his astonished sight. 

“Who on earth is that girl? 
coming a stand to stare at her 

‘That's Mrs. Basil 


erunted Callender. 


he said, 
Kirkwood,” 
La Rue’s fine gray eves swung round 
a moment incredulously. 

“Not 
old Kirkwood of the Stock Exchange?” 


“T haven't 


mM for 
“Basil Kirkwood!" he repeated. 


heard of his selling his 


seat,” was Callender’s mode of assent 
“Trving, ain't it, to 


that get away 


have a fossil like 
with her ?”’ 

‘She is the most dazzling creature I 
ever saw.” breathed Morton la Rue 
softly 

] Callender. 
“By time, I never saw such a neck! 
Nothing ever like it except the 
whitewashed women on the stage, and 
that's 
ment 


“Or ever will see.” said 
was 


lending 
her arms! 


distance enchant- 
Look at And that 
hair! Come over before the jazz begins 
again and I'll present you.”” He started 
across the room with La Rue following 
him. “She set this town by the ears, I 
can tell you, four years ago. He mar 
ried her slap-hang out of his office, and, 


only 


whatever Rosmere expected to see when 
he brought her home, it was certainly 
nothing like this.” 
La Rue did not 
were fixed on 


answer. His 
Paula, and he was con- 
scious of a sensation like holding his 
breath. When they had reached the 
corner where she stood and old “Cally” 
had made them known to one another 
in his privileged fashion as the “two 
best-looking people in Rosmere,” La 
Rue found himself at a loss for conven- 
tional words. Luckily, the orchestra at 
that moment took up its intermitted la- 
bors, and he could cover his noticeable 
pause by murmuring: 


eyes 


“May I have the pleasure ?” 

“Somebody will have your gore for 
it,” chuckled Callender, backing away. 
“Don’t let "em cut in on you, Morton. 
We've abolished that barbarous custom 
since you left.” 

“You're a said 
lightly in his 
arms, and drew her into the rhythm of 
the music 

“Next to Cally, 
habitant,”” he answered. 

She laughed softly. 


Rosmerian, 
Paula, as he took 


then ?” 
her 


I am the oldest in- 


“Don't think to impose reverence on 
me with your gray hairs! You haven't 
many, and how do I know how you got 
them ?” 

“You will be responsible for all those 
to come,”’ said he, looking down at her. 
Her quaint gold-and-brown lashes swept 
up, and her smiling blue eves met full 
square the look in his own. A little flut- 
ter shook her next-drawn breath. Per- 
haps it was because he was aware of it 
that he drew her imperceptibly closer. 
They together as if had 
been partners for years, and being both 
dancers of great distinction and grace 
were appreciatively 


danced they 


watched by many 
La Rue was aware of 
had fallen in 
first sight of her—a thing he had ever 
believed to be a mere euphuism. 
Heaven bless the human who invented 


eyes. a unique 


exhilaration; he love at 
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dancing! He could hold her thus, ir- 
rationally enough, so long as the music 
lasted, and feel and see her white, per- 
fect hand in his, when but for this vogue 
he might not have touched her. 

Paula on her part was conscious of 
his magnetic attraction. He was a very 
handsome man, she thought, as her eyes 
took glimpses of his face. It had a cer- 
tain angularity that gave it a rugged 
touch, for all its sensitive fineness. His 
eyes, she had seen, could be eloquent. 
His dark hair, with its slight tendency 
to a crisp crinkle, was well powdered 
with gray at the temples, which she 
thought was a probable improvement. 
It certainly added to his undeniable look 
of distinction. He was not too tall, but 
he topped her by several inches, and he 
was made as she thought a man should 
be made, with all his width in his shoul- 
ders. She found likable, 
bit exciting. 


him even a 
“You are guiding me as carefully as 
if I were a high explosive,” she mur- 
mured, with a contented laugh, as he 
dexterously avoided a couple trotting 
past them. 
“T have no concern in the matter,” he 
retorted, “being already destroyed.” 
“You've been away from Rosmere a 
long time? The art of making pretty 
speeches is hardly cultivated here.”’ 
“Women are heartless everywhere,” 
said he. 
condition 


“TI tell you of my shattered 
‘piled in a basket,’ as Mark 
Twain says—and you call it a pretty 
speech. There’s Conklin—does he still 
live with Mr. Kirkwood?” 

“Yes.” 

“T shall have to make myself pleasant 
to him, then. I never could endure the 
fellow, and I suppose he knew it. We 
were never friends. But you are going 
to let me come to see you?” 

“Why not?” 

“T should prefer to come with your 
permission.” 

“And without it?” 

He looked down into her eyes and 


smiled. There was a faint suggestion 
of mastery in his attitude that he had 
found pleasing to women, yet in this 
first meeting with her he was uncon- 
scious of using his old tricks. They 
were mere habits that spontaneously ex- 
pressed his sincerity. For this time he 
was sincere. 

“Are you tired?” he asked softly. 

“T love dancing,” said Paula. 

“Then may | have another ?” 

“I fancy we will be going home pres- 
ently. But, if not, you may, though 
you are a late comer.” 

“It is an offense that I shall not re- 
peat,’ said La Rue. ‘Give me at least 
five dances Friday night.” 

“T have no doubt that I shall,” she 
answered with a whimsical look that 
told him she enjoyed the perfect rap- 
port of their steps. The fox trot blared 
to an end, and he let her go from his 
arms with a reluctance that brought a 


faint stain of rose into her face. They 


had come to a stand with the music, yet 
somehow Cecil Conklin contrived to be 
near them in that moment. 
La Rue with a friendliness quite unex- 
pected by that gentleman, who had re- 
solved to make all necessary advances. 

“T’ve 


He greeted 


been away so long,” said La 
Rue to himself, “he’s had time to forget 
how I used to snub him. Well, his nose 
is jolly well out of joint noWadays. I 
am surprised that he takes it so philo- 
sophically.”’ 
corded no signal Cecil’s 
amiability; he had welcomed as 
had every other possible aspirant to 
Paula’s disengaged affection by this dili- 
gent Pandarus. 

However, Morton la 
tle encouragement. 


But La Rue had been ac- 
instance of 
bee n 


Rue needed lit- 
He spent the fol- 
lowing morning in a condition too men- 
tally active to be justly called reverie, 
yet he lay, in the sun parlor of his home, 
supine upon a swinging tilted chair, fer- 
vently lazy. His two little girls 
were busy superintending the labors of 
the gardener, and officiously offering 
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suggestions, which he, being stone deaf, 
could endure without impatience. Their 
single attempt to interest their father, 
whom they adored, having met with in- 
dubious defeat, they left him obediently 
alone to enjoy an incomprehensible sat- 
isfaction in solitude. ; 

La Rue passed most of the forenoon, 
it must be confessed, steeped in a mere 
memory of Paula’as she had looked at 
the dance. Old Sebastien Callender 
had been as unable as he to express the 
whiteness of her—‘the forbidden 
wheaten whiteness.” Nothing but the 
French word éclat seemed to fit the ex- 
traordinary effect of her radiance. In 
English one must weakly fall back upon 
Cally’s dictum: ‘There was never any- 
thing like it before.” She was marvel- 
ous. 

And married to that superannuated, 
desiccated, contumacious old _ bore! 
What a destiny for that gleaming pearl! 
What a life for a young, glowing, vivid 
personality! What did she 
dreams ° 

\ totally 


pinged. 


feed on— 


unwelcome thought im- 
Perhaps he had come home too 
late; perhaps her dreams had already 
taken on reality. He suddenly swept all 
the men of Rosmere into the limbo of 
his detestation. They had seen her; 
some, if not all of them, he thought vi- 
ciously, must adore her. Had one of 


them succeeded in winning a response 


from her? The idea was intolerable. 
His frank gray eyes glinted with a sav- 
age pain 
“God 
naively. 
her ?”’ 


soul!” said La Rue 
verily in with 


bless my 
“Am I love 

It was a disturbing question. All his 
life long he had found love a facile 
amusement. He had never understood 
those people to whom it became a mas- 
ter, driving them into ill-considered ac- 
tion, from folly to crime. To him it 
had ever remained subservient. He 
could, as he did with his liquor, “take it 
or leave it alone.” Was he now to lose 


his tutored control and be driven by the 
whips of craving? 

A long breath of ingenuous astonish- 
ment escaped him. A vision rose of 
Paula dancing in another man’s arms, 
of her upward look. So conventional a 
liberty of contact was capable of rais- 
ing within him a flame of jealousy. 
Well! 

He got out of the swinging chair and 
walked up and down the sun parlor. 
He was sincerely amazed at these rev- 
elations of his unsuspected capacity for 
intemperate passion. Sut, unaccus- 
tomed as he was to taking an affair se- 
riously, he began to find it pleasurable. 
It was exciting, stimulating. He began, 
like any boy, to plan his going to see 
her. After luncheon, with a decent in- 
terval, he would take the Fiat over, and 
ask her to go for a drive with him. 
There was a long, roundabout, but very 
good road through the middle of no- 
where, down to Lake Mungo; if the 
vears of his absence had not changed 
the place, they would find it sparsely 
settled with huge estates left for the 
most part in a natural woodland, and 
there was, or used to be, a little colonial 
road house, known as “The Shoveler 
Duck,”” where they might have tea in 
the garden. 

This plan suited him so well—he did 
not dwell upon the fact that he had 
used it before—that he was outraged to 
find Paula, when he was admitted to her 
own sun room, playing hostess to half 
a dozen Rosmerians. Having waited 
through a long hour and a quarter after 
luncheon, he felt it peculiarly malignant 
of fate to have rewarded him so shab- 
bily. Paula was being particularly beau- 
tiful, too, in a green linen frock that 
intensified her fairness, as the glaucous 
leaves of the lily-of-the-valley back- 
ground its snowy bells. And it was a 
perfect day for motoring, warm, soft, 
and windless. 

But he joined the group with every 
appearance of contentment, and not one 
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of them guessed to what a distance he 
would gladly have banished the lot. 
Moreover, he determined to stay them 
out. He would see Paula alone, and get 
her to promise him an afternoon. So 
he hung on, with an air of unpremedi- 
tated idleness, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing no new guests come in as the 
others drifted away. The time had 
seemed so long to him that it came to 
him as a sort of shock that it was not 
yet too late to put his plan into execu- 
tion. 

He turned to Paula the moment they 
were alone, so in earnest that he showed 
no eagerness, 

“Please put on your things, and let 
me drive you out for tea. I know a 
wonderful little old place.” 

“Well ” she hesitated. 

“T’ll get you back before six.” 

She looked amused. 

“T am allowed to stay up till seven,” 
she said. 

“Well, you are a big girl now!” He 
laughed. “Do hurry! Some of these 
dishearteners will be coming in to fore- 
fend us.” 

They managed to get away, however, 
before this could happen. La Rue 
found his spirits as magically invigo- 
rated as if he had been a juvenile ap- 
prentice to this gentle art of making 
love. He was quite idiotically happy, 
he told himself, and relished it. They 
spoke little, as they drove away from 
Rosmere into the unfrequented back 
road that led to the lake; she was con- 
tent to be silent, and the things he 
wanted to say to her must wait. But 
both were conscious of the unheard har- 
mony. Their silences went as rhythmi- 
cally in step as their dancing. 

The road, for inscrutable reasons, 
went hither and yon through a dense 
plantation of scrub oak and pine. Oc- 
casionally at a crossroads they would 
see a house or two; now and then, at 
rare intervals, they had to turn out into 
the thicket of the ditch to pass another 


car. But, for the most part, the road 
might have been creating itself as they 
went along. La Rue was delighted to 
find that the years had made no impres- 
sion upon Lake Mungo. No “develop- 
ment” had razed the woodlands and cut 
amorphous avenues with pretentious 
names through the devastation. The 
only public way to this end of the lake 
ran between high wrought-iron fences 
that guarded the boundaries of great 
estates. And around a bend of the 
shore they came upon “The Shoveler 
Duck” in all its ancient isolation. 

By some incredible good fortune it 
had not been “‘discovered,” nor its genu- 
ine simplicity abased by any modern 
exaggeration of homeliness. It was a 
small building with a hip roof. One 
end wall of the house was built of stone, 
the rest of wide clapboards, Except 
for a bricked square flush with the sill, 
the space in front was thickly planted; 
dogwood trees in full blossom hung over 
masses of iris and tulips. The upper 
half of a Dutch door stood open, and one 
looked straight through the hall into an- 
other garden. 

“T don’t believe it’s real,’”’ said Paula 
softly. 

“It’s even less so, inside,” he told her, 
and led her in. On either side of the 
hall was a low, beamed-ceilinged room, 
with cavernous fireplaces opposite the 
doors. The rooms were not very large, 
but of perfect proportion. Before them 
a comfortable stair went up to a wide 
landing, with a window seat. The door 
under this landing gave upon a little 
entry, separating the kitchen and pan- 
tries; the back door, with old brass 
latch and H. L. hinges, stood wide open. 

“Is there nobody here?” asked Paula, 
smiling. 

“Somebody will show up in a minute. 
Come in and look at this room. They 
say the house was occupied by some 
officers during the Revolution. At any 
rate, here are their names cut in these 
panes of glass. Some lucky fellow with 
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a diamond, I suppose, passed an inac- 
tive hour at that thankless task. But 
isn’t the place all that I promised?” 

“Let us pray nobody ever fills it with 
price-tagged antiques, and changes its 
name to ‘Ye Old Gift Shoppe.’ ” 

“Just!” said he. 

Paula sat down in an Endicott chair 
near the big hearth, where a crane had 
swung for two hundred years. The 
few trivets and iron that were 
ranged by the chimney had always been 
there. 

“It is real,” she contradicted herself. 
“It’s the most really real thing I ever 
saw. I wish it was mine.” 

La Rue was looking at her, and wish- 
ing the same thing. He gave a little 
laugh at her apposite speech, and turned 
toward the door as the host appeared. 
\ shambly, chinless creature with weak 
blue eyes, he was the nominal owner of 
the place, but reduced by his mental in- 
firmities 


pots 


under the efficient management 
of his wife, to a mere chore boy. 

“Heard ye drive up,” he said shyly, 
“but I stopped to pluck up some red- 
dishes. Thought ye might like ’em with 
your tea. Y’ want tea, don’t ve?” 

“Can you serve it in the garden?” 

“In the pleasure house? Surely. 
Hev some of my wife’s cinnamon toast? 
I'll step down with it shortly.” 

As he withdrew from the doorway, 
Paula rose. 

“He’s given it a better name than 
‘Shoveler Duck ;’ the ‘Pleasure House.’ ” 

“That's what we call a summerhouse,” 
said La Rue. 

“No, but all of it!’ She made a ges- 
ture that included everything from the 
tulips to the fire irons. “Do you notice 
how at ease one feels in this room? It’s 
the perfect balance of dimensions, I 
fancy. Shall we go out?” 

He followed Paula through the little 
entry, where on one side the host in 
the pantry was scrubbing radishes, and 
on the other his wife in the kitchen 
was laying a tray. She was a sound 


specimen of the effects of her own cater- 
ing. La Rue stopped at the door to 
greet her for old acquaintance sake. He 
knew from experience such courtesy 
was wasted on her husband, who from 
one day to another could not remem- 
ber either a face or the name that went 
with it. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” beamed Mrs. 
Cantrell. She had agreeable recollec- 
tions of this man and his little tea par- 
ties. He paid her for many attentions 
she would have been at a loss to put in 
his bill. ‘You'll be wanting brown 
bread and lemon butter. John said cin- 
namon toast, the poor fool.” 

“If I have changed no more than you 
iave, I shall certainly want some of your 
lemon butter.””’ He gave her a smile and 
a nod, and went on into the garden. 

Paula was standing at a little dis- 
tance from the house, in a_ veritable 
forest of lilac. Her face was unexpect- 
edly grave. As a matter of fact, the 
little spray of its flowers she held to her 
face had brought back poignantly that 
morning in the office when Jimmy 
dear Jimmy—had brought her lilac in- 
stead of her usual rose. She had been 
in a mood to accept the sense of release 
which this little jaunt with La Rue had 
brought her, but the evocation of old 
days, and happier days, by the well-re- 
membered perfume of these flowers 
brought her again under the shadow of 
her everyday life. What a dire mis- 
take she had made, that day of Jimmy's 
lilacs! At this distance of time, the in- 
conveniences, privations, and exhaus- 
tions of her life, the fatigue of office 
work and the wearisome return at night 
to the burden of home keeping for a 
querulous invalid, had all shrunk in per- 
spective to negligible proportions. What 
would she not give to be back in the in- 
dependence of that cramped, dark little 
apartment! What was the advantage 
of living in a fine house of many rooms, 
if there was not one in which one could 
be happy? 
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“You are thoughtful,” said La Rue 
gently. 

She turned the lilac in her fingers, 
looking down at it, when La Rue put 
out his hand and took it from her, toss- 
ing it away. The action slightly star- 
tled her, and she looked up to meet his 
eyes. He was extraordinarily sensitive, 
she thought, to have guessed what influ- 
ence had induced her dejection. 

“Melancholy corrupt 
good times,”’ said he, and smiled at her. 
“I brought you to a pleasure house, 
Patila. No, you must let me call you 
Paula. I can’t endure- He clev- 
erly broke the sentence, which he had 
certainly no need to finish, and began 
another, which he also abandoned: 
“You can’t expect that it will be natural 
for any one to think of you as 
He turned away and seemed to regain 
control of his tongue. “‘Come with me 
down to the water,” he said at last. 

She followed him obediently through 
the lilac trees, to the shore of the lake, 
where an old parapet had been 
built. The summerhouse stood partly 
on this foundation, and partly raised 
from the garden level on the other side 
by matching stones. It was not as fe- 
licitous a structure as the old house, 
having been designed in a time that went 
in for jigsaw panels and irrational pend- 
ants. But the view from it was very 
lovely, over the blue spread of the water 
encysted in the green woods, with here 
and there the darker accent of azure iris. 

Cantrell came shambling down with 
his tray, laid the table. He had 
not the faintest recollection of having 
seen La Rue before. And, 
eyes strayed to Paula, at whom no man 
could help looking, he would not have 
recognized her the day following. It 
was an appreciated trait in the owner 
of a road house. 

When he had announced the comple- 
tion of his slender task, and disappeared 
among the shrubbery, they went up into 
the pleasure house; Paula by this time 


associations 


stone 


and 


often as his 


Ainslee’s 


having quite recovered her transient 
sense of happiness, and La Rue well 
content with the progress of his wooing, 

She poured the tea, and agreed with 
him on the unusual excellence of the 
sandwiches. She laughed and talked 
with him in friendly ease, which was 
all he expected of the present. He made 
her tell him all about herself, not merely 
from a knowledge that this was the 
most acceptable of all flattery, but be- 
cause he was really curious to know how 
she came to be Mrs. Kirkwood. With 


ineffable delicacy he managed to inject 


into his deferential comments his con- 
viction of Basil Kirkwood’s unworthi- 
ness to have won her, his regret for her 
unhappy durance, and his humble de- 
sire respectfully to help her to what 
moments of liberation she could achieve, 
in a way that, he prided himself, could 
not well have been improved upon. In- 
deed, so skillfully did he win her trust 
and confidence in the dependability of 
his friendship, short as had been their 
acquaintance, that he had reason to con- 
gratulate himself 

A little after six, when he drove her 
to her door, there was but one witness 
to comment upon their evident 
camaraderie. Cecil Conklin saw them 
from the window of his dressing room, 
and none too cryptically quoted to his 
reflection in the mirror that “all things 
come to him who waits.” He was in ex- 
cellent spirits during dinner. 


very 


CHAPTER IV 


Unfortunately for Paula, just at a 
time when La Rue stood by with sym- 
pathy and consolation ready in abundant 
measure, Basil Kirkwood developed a 
toward ill-humored 
There was no particular occa- 


greater propensity 
tvranny. 
sion for his enlargement on this point, 
as, in the first place. one would have 
said that he habitually conducted him- 
self as arrogantly as it was in the nature 
of mankind to bear; and, in the second, 
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that no member of his household had 
given him any grounds for complaint. 
3ut, as a man ages, so does he tend to 
exaggerate the qualities of his tempera- 
ment. It was partly the dawn of a 
despotic, querulous old age; partly the 
insidious resistance of Cecil against his 
domineering manner with Paula; partly 
the growth of the King Cophetua com- 
plex, but he commanded his young wife 
with an ever-increasing sharpness of 
It could not be said that he 

having married her, for her 
still 

rarely in these days passed by 

an occasion to remind her that in mar- 
rying her he had exalted her to a posi- 


authority. 


1 
i 


flattered his senile conceit, 


he would be at some pains to ap- 


m haranguing her in private, he 

to more public criticism, and 
lid Paula get through the trial 

in that house without having 

‘ against a rising desire to re- 
bitter Tears she 
herself only in secrecy, and 
often as much from high 
as from depression. Cecil's hypo- 
attempts to soften his disparage- 
ment of 


in as coin. 
they were 
ange! 

critical 
Paula roused him, as they were 
meant to do, to greater indulgence in 
Mrs. Conklin, hav- 
ing been so drilled by her indefatigable 
son, confined her prandial interests to 
the absorption of far more aliment than 
Was con 


his splenetic moods. 


patible with her hopes of a re- 


duct ( 


in her extensive girth. 
lo Paula the approach of that hour 
when Basil Kirkwood might be expected 
to return home from the city was the 
overture to tragic farce. She could 
not but see how ridiculous was this old 
de sp ft 


daily 


a pompous, self-deluded megalo- 
maniac, but, consistently as he proved 
himself to be a mere cantankerous 
sceotian, he yet had power to deal her 
grievous wounds. Until the “Bankers’ 
Special” took him in its talons and mer- 
cifully bore him away to the city, she 
knew no moment when his persecution, 
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or her apprehension of what was far 
less supportable, did not wear upon her 
nerves. 

She would have found infinite com- 
fort in devoting herself to her child, a 
fairylike little creature who had had the 
good fortune to be born in the image of 
her mother, but Kirkwood’s ideas of the 
parade due to his station thwarted her 
even in this. The little girl's nurse was 
too utterly competent to brook much in- 
terference from a mere mother, and 
Kirkwood was to put yet another bar- 
rier between Paula and 
able an occupation. 


so commend- 


“T have selected a governess for Bar- 
bara,” he announced when they were all 
met at the table. He liked to 
make these thrusts at Paula before wit- 
nesses, and never consu!ted her wishes 


dinner 


nor informed her of his intentions be- 
forehand. 

!" echoed Paula in dis- 
“Why, she is only three!” 

“She should begin to speak French,” 
he answered. 

“That’s true, of course,” she 
said, sincerely glad to be able to agree 
with him. 

He chose to regard this as an inter- 
ruption, and her a 
glance. 

“T do not think the education of a 
child should be begun late,” he 
added, weightily convinced that he had 
made a profound remark. 

‘But, Basil, I should so have loved to 
teach her!” 


“A governess 
may. 


very 


gave repressive 


too 


She had but given him his opening. 

“And what, my dear.” he asked with 
a perverted pleasure in humiliating her, 
“would you have taught her—stenog- 
raphy ?” 

The blue of her eyes became arctic. 

“T should surely teach her nothing 
that could lead, even indirectly, to grave 
unhappiness,” she said. It was a riposte 
in kind. Only her position in his office 
could have brought her into his notice. 
The very infrequency of her retaliation 
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gave it an edge. Under the smart of 
it, his temper became irascible, and he 
did not further taunts, but 
she would be roused to no more re- 
prisals, and finished her dinner in si- 
lence. 

This was all over the head of Mrs. 
Conklin, but Cecil fairly writhed with 
delight. He [ 


spare her 


had, for reasons of his 
own, been trying to draw Kirkwood’s 
attention to himself, coughing and clear- 
ing his throat industriously, but he re- 
joiced that he had not prevented this 
acceptable bit of domestic friction. He 
did at last succeed, 
wearied of baiting the 
Paula, in attracting his notice 

“What the devil is the matter with 
you, Cecil?’ he snapped, as his nephew 
for the ninetieth time emitted 
chial rasp. 

“Bad throat,” said Cecil. 

Mrs. Conklin looked up anxiously. 

“You ought to see the doctor,” 
said automatically. 

“Well, admitted 
told me to keep out in the 
These very romantic. 
They'll advise a phthisical pant stitcher 


when Kirkwood had 


unresponsive 


a bron- 


she 


“He 


open air. 


] have,” he 


doctors are 


to go ride horseback in Arizona.” 
Paula laughed with 

ment. 

his old 


Was 


genuine amuse- 
Cecil had been careful to amend 
attitude toward her when she 
irrevocably married to his uncle, 
and they were very fair friends. Then 
she said idly: 

“Wall Street cannot spare you?” 

Cecil could not have prompted her to 
a speech that could serve him better. 
Basil Kirkwood reacted in good form 

“IT fancy we could get along,” he re- 
“You'd better knock 
don’t 


croup around my 


marked sneeringly 
off, afternoons, for a while. I 
want vou having the 
office.” 

With this kindly permission, was in- 
augurated a new phase of Cecil’s in- 
trigue. He came home the following 
day at two o'clock and went in search 
of Paula 
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“Do come out with a fellow,” he said 
disconsolately. “I can’t stay out in the 
open air like a tree. Come out to the 
club, and walk around with me while 
I dub at some golf.” 

“I'd like to,” she said. 
bonnet and shawl.” 

“That's the stuff,” Cecil. “I'll 
tootle around to the door with a bus.” 

She first tee 
when they reached the club, while he 
went within to the The 
heat of midsummer shimmered over the 
links. Off in the distance sparkled the 
Sound, and now and then a little breeze 
came from off the water. When Cecil 
returned he did not come alone 

“Here's said he as 
turned toward the sound of 
“We're going to knock around a few 
holes. I don't Pity 
you don't play, 


“Tl 


Let my 
said 


wandered over to the 


locker room. 


La Rue.” Paula 


voices 


feel up fo 


| nine 


Paula.” 
“IT make an excellent gallery,” sh 
shook hands with her i 

He was thinking that, 
when Conklin gave in, he 
Paula, 


said. La Rue 
silence, smiling 
would go on, 
alone with and might have been 
surprised to know that this was just 
what _ that 
planned 
“You'll find me an awful duffer,” La 
Rue remarked idly when he had teed his 
ball. “Ll got rusty 


interesting invalid had 


143) | ve sae 
While Was away. 


“Don’t make me laugh,” returned Ce- 
cil good-humoredl\ 

He stood away with Paula while La 
Rue took a few preliminary swings of 
before he delivered a crack- 
Che littl 
to disappear, vanishing 
Thev waited till 
the fairway. a 


his driver, 
ing swat to the ball white 
sphere seemed 
into thin air far down 
white dot blossomed on 
the grass and went scudding farther on 


“And very nice, too,”’ said Cecil. He 


addressed his ball with great composure 


and sent it flying after the other. “My 
form is rotten,” he admitted cheerfully, 
“but. if IT can get the pill where I want 
it, I don’t care.” In which speech he 
summed himself up very fairly 
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walked on after the caddies, 
Paula, whose spirits 
always rose delivered 
four walls of her home, was 


The \ 
trotting far ahead. 
when she was 
from the 
La Rue’s 


radiant 1n her brief freedom. 


attentive gray eves contrived to meet 
hers often, but he little. At the 
third hole Cecil managed very neatly 
to land in a sand trap, and to get him- 
self out only after exertions that quite 
exhausted him. 

“Phew!” 


said 


said he glumly. “I am cer- 


tainly a weak sister. I'll go to the wa- 
ter hazard with you, but no farther.” 

“Will vou go on?” asked La Rue of 
Paula. ‘Perhaps it bores you?” 

“Not in the least; I like it.” 

Cecil made no pretense of playing 
more. He wandered on to the brook, 
and followed the stream a bit. to where 
there was a bench 
near the bank. His 
nt off blithely with his bag of 


she said. 


distance 

among the trees 
caddy 
clubs 
La Rue and Paula stopped for a mo- 
ment the little bridge that spanned 
-to call to Cecil. No, he would 

not catch them up; he would return the 
way he had They were not to 
hurry. He would find somebody at the 
club to make up a table of bridge. On 
inda one was legitimately in the 
open ait 


the wat 


come. 


the ver 
For a man with a severely 
affected throat, he managed to make his 
voice carry quite easily in this long- 
distance conversation. 


“I wonder,” mused La Rue, as they 


walked on together, 
intends to deal me.” 

She turned her lovely eves to him in 
question 


“what blow fate 


“Happiness 
quoted softly. 
Paula’s characteristic 
showed for a moment in 

But she said lazily: 

“You think they balance the books so 
scrupulously ?” 

“Maybe not. I don’t pretend to 
know. Perhaps it is only my conscious- 


makes me afraid,” he 


blush 


cheeks. 


quick 
her 


ness that I am undeserving that makes 
me apprehensive. Fate, however, can- 
not charge me with lack of apprecia- 
tion. ‘To be walking with you in this 
this well-kept solitude, 
alone with you in what Callender calls 
‘God's green air’—if one pays for hours 
like these, do you wonder I speculate 
upon the price?” 

“I note. the 
laughed Paula. 

“But, yes!” 


sunshine, in 


‘well-kept solitude,’ ” 
He glanced down at her 
white shoes, and gave her an amused 
look. ‘Velvet beneath your feet.” he 
explained. 

\n_ obliging 
them 


foursome 
along. 


ahead _ kept 
Whenever a 
brace of players appeared behind them, 
La Rue would wave them to go through. 
These welcome delavs added an hour to 
their talk. 

“I’m not taking you over the whole 
said he, “but I would like to 
vou the fourteenth.” He called 
his caddy finally and sent him off. They 
went toward the farther end 
of the links, keeping along its northern 
boundary of thicket. 
ahead 

“It’s a bit 
course,” he 


loitering 


course,” 
show 


eastward 
There were trees 


the 
“T hope they will de- 
leave it so. The greens com- 
mittee wants to cut these beeches, but 
thev can be spared. 


wilder than 


said. 


open 
cide to 


You see, they are 
not really in the way.” The fourteenth 
tee had been leveled in the side of an 
outcrop of rock, and the trees, which 
seemed to surround the natural amphi- 
theater which it overlooked, left a wide 
gap across the front. There were steps 
cut in the back of the rock, up which 
he preceded her, but turned toward her, 
and holding her lightly by the hand. 
“You'll find it worth the climb,” he said. 

“One think it an Alpine 
height.”’ said she mockingly. 

“Well, no! It is only a knuckle. But 
it has a pretty view through that open- 
ing in the beeches. There. Sit you 
here. You will admit that it is good?” 


would 
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It was really lovely. Beyond the 
semicircular barrier of the trees the 
smooth green acres rolled outward, to- 
ward the far clubhouse and more trees. 
Paula sat down on a ledge of rock, and 
like an old-time 
tailor, established himself at her feet. 

“Are you coming to the dance to- 
night?” 

“Perhaps. I dare say.” 

“Conklin will bring you?” 

She hesitated. 

“T suppose so. My 
goes to dances.” 

“No,” said he. 
may I have?” 

“You ask for too many.” 

“You must look at it from my point 
of view. I want them all, therefore it 
is only a few that I ask for.” He 
touched a fold of her dress that fell 
upon his knee. “What do you call this 
stuff? It’s very intriguing.” 

“It’s some 
white.” 

“No other woman could wear it in 
broad day,” said La Rue. “Do you 
bathe in asses’ milk like Cleopatra? You 
need not tell me that inherit that 
whiteness. You are a sport of nature.” 

“Well,” said Paula, “I hope 1 am a 


o 1 aa 
good one. 


La Rue, crosslegged 


husband never 


“How many dances 


sort of crape—oyster 


you 


“How you would enrage a portrait 
painter !”” he mused. 

“Don’t!” she said softly. 
“Don’t talk about 
begged him. 


He lifted 
his eyes. me,”’ she 

He sat forward, his head again bent, 
and his fingers idling with bits of stone. 
He was silent for a while and then be- 
gan speaking almost in an undertone: 

“Paula, I can’t help it. I think of 
nothing but you. All day and all night 
T am thinking of vou. When I wake up 
in the first thought is: 
When—where will I see her? And my 
second is: Suppose the whole day 
should pass without her, could I bear 
it? It has been so since the first mo- 
ment I saw you. I live like a man un- 


morning, my 


der a spell. memo- 
ries of the way you move, the way you 
speak, the way you look. How can you 
blame me for what I cannot help? But 
you fill me with a sense of heaven full 
of swords. 


[ am obsessed by 


Believe me or not, your 
mere passing can shake me like a tree 
in a wind, and at the same time draw 
me under a that makes me 
lose breath. The first time I saw you, 
my heart knocked like a sheriff.” 

He put back his head to look at her, 

“And does this harm you? 


weakness 


Do you 
think of me as having power to harm 
you—I who would always have ‘velvet 
underneath your feet?’ I am a very 
humble slave.” He touched ‘her hand 
lightly. “Do let me see you smile,” he 
begged softly. 

Her eyes fell to his but her face was 
grave. 

“You 


you 


cannot be so 
who see 


blind, Paula— 
that face in your glass— 
as not to know how beautiful vou are 
Will it do any good if we pretend you 
are ugly? Though you might be as 
wonderful as Lilith, and, if you 
not Paula, I should not love you.” 

He saw a shadow gathering on her 
face. And went no farther. Instead, 
he added in a wistful tone, after a short 
pause: 


were 


“Now that I have explained it to you, 
I think you might at least give me those 
dances.” 

She gave a tremulous smile, but the 
change in his voice had brought her, as 
he intended, a sense of release. He had 
been carried beyond the point set by 
himself for these early days of his woo- 
ing, by the delicious relief of giving 
voice to his infatuation. But he 
erly retraced his way to where she stood 
on the safe side of the boundary of 
friendship. 

“You won't be hard on a poor devil? 
You'll give me the dances ?” 

“But have I refused to dance with 
you?” she asked lightly. ‘What a 
pother about nothing!” She rose,and 


clev- 
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he was up obediently in an instant. ‘““We 
must be getting back,” she said. 

They wandered over the links to the 
clubhouse, talking idly and with no 
stress of emotion. His outburst of a 
short while back might have fallen into 
that limbo where lie all the forgotten 
things. But he was confident his words 
would return to her when she was alone. 

It was true that they did, and yet per- 
haps they returned with greater weight 
he sat silent under Kirkwood’s 
caviling. Let it be acknowledged that 
La Rue, like any other man in love, had 
hyperbolized; still his extravagant ap- 
of her importance was less 
exaggerative than her hus- 
band’s depreciation of her very obvious 
charm. However, Paula was becoming 
used to Kirkwood’s captiousness; but 
for that and her love for her little girl, 
there is little doubt that some mortal 
favored of the gods would have found 
himself dictating incoherence to a dis- 
turbingly beautiful stenographer. For 
Paula had more than once been tempted 
to return to independence, regardless of 
The baby held her, and 


custom was enabling her to endure. 


when s 


preciation 
blatantly 


consequences, 


CHAPTER V. 


No more than a ripple of interest dis- 
turbed the September calm of Rosmere 
when Mrs. Morton la Rue was known 
to have returned to her long-closed 
home. Rosmere was nothing if not up- 
to-date, and the separation of husband 
and wife, whether for dinner or for life, 
was an old story in its social calendar. 
Interest in the La Rue affair had died 
down after his homecoming with the 
children. and when he began paying 
court to young Mrs. Kirkwood like any 
other man 

To be sure, Miss Boothby had had a 
chance to use her cultivated little scream 
when Gabrielle strolled into her draw- 
ing-room for tea to find herself face to 
face with her hushand. There were a 
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number of people in the room who 
found themselves unexpectedly glad 
they had come to call, but Gaby merely 
nodded to him as to them all, and 
drawled her staccato ‘How-de-do?” 
which had of late years acquired a 
French accent. La Rue was not driven 
away by her advent. And the hopeful 
callers were conscious of a flatness in 
the episode, 

Gaby was not pretty, but she had the 
finished elegance of an authentic Pari- 
sienne, and in her fashion was rather a 
striking figure. After the first gasp, she 
was cordially welcomed, and only Mrs. 
Callender was old-fashioned enough to 
think that she might have chosen a more 
appropriate time to say—as Gaby did 
say quite casually—You must bring the 
children to see me. I can have a little 
reception for them, any morning about 
eleven.” To the rest of the circle it 
seemed that the La Rues were behaving 
very sensibly, and they were relieved to 
feel that no vigilance was going to be 
required of them for keeping husband 
and wife to incoincident engagements. 
Thus the intelligentsia. 

Mrs. La Rue was not long in hear- 
ing about her relinquished husband’s 
summer madness, but she showed no in- 
terest. She did not discard from 
strength, she remarked with a shrewd 
smile. But the blaze of Paula’s fairly 
incandescent beauty was distinctly a 
shock, when she did meet her at a club 
bridge, and Gaby’s sharp temper was 
poignantly in evidence in her harassed 
household for several days. She had 
returned to Rosmere without any faint 
interest in her husband; merely from 
motives of economy. Her frocks, every 
one of which had been seen at least once 
in Paris, would all be new again at 
home, and she could save a very com- 
fortable sum against her reéquipment 
for another season in Europe. She had 
not felt the slightest sting of jealousy 
when Morton la Rue’s latest affair had 
been detailed to her, but inconsistently 
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she inwardly raged against it when she 
saw Paula. The mere fact that she could 
not blame any man for succumbing to 
that dazzling young person, to say noth- 
ing of being barred the time-honored 
refuge of wondering what on earth he 
could see in her, made her furious. Be- 
side Paula she looked sallow, worn, and 
lusterless, and all her chic and smart 
artificialities paled against the glow of 
Paula’s When 
thought of her, she was conscious of an 
extraordinary sensation, as if her veins 
ran with lemon juice, and her faded 
skin felt chill. 

Owing to the separation, everybody 
took it for granted that she was as lit- 
tle concerned as 


young bloom. she 


she said, but Gaby 
fancied her friends were somewhat ma- 
liciously amused. It was all very well 
for her to drift home without intending 
to bother herself about Morton, but it 
was quite another thing to find that he 
was too much engaged to pay the slight- 
est attention to her presence. She spent 


several days scolding her maids, and in 


dulging her shrewish temper generally, 
and 


with ex- 

quisite care and was driven to La Rue’s 

house just at luncheon time. 
Her plan was very simple. 


then she dressed herself 


She would 
arrange to spend the balance of the win- 
ter in her husband's house. 
ence there would certainly make a per- 
ceptible difference in his status of un 
attached male. It 
emphasize the 


Her pres- 


would very deftly 
Mrs. 
The 
idea, she thought, was rather neat. It 
had also concomitant advantages. 

Her husband and her two little girls 
were at table. The 
sleek and immaculate, the table 
charmingly set with lace and _ silver, 
Morton was looking very much at ease 
and sincerely comfortable. No mother 
was ever left out of a picture with less 
of a gap. 

“How domestic you look!” she said, 
in the doorway. In spite of her effort 


impropriety of 
Kirkwood’s association with him. 


v¢ ysungsters were 


was 


to be agreeable, there was, as usual, an 
edge to her voice that banished their 
smiles. All three rose politely. The lit- 
tle girls made their curtsies, the maid 
and butler 

“Will you 
asked La Rue blandly. 

“Thanks, no; | breakfasted late. How 
nice and tidy look, you infants.” 
She her correctly flat figure 


withdrew. 


have some luncheon?” 


you 
came 1n, 
looking more than lathelike in a scant 
cloth a small turban 
that showed not one hair of her head, 
and from which a 
when she moved. 

wrist by 


frock. She wore 


scarf billowed out 
It was caught to her 
a gilt cord, with great jade 
pendants to match her earrings. The 
children regarded this odd frivolity with 
intent Her 
sachet became pungent in the 


eyes well-remembered 
room, an 
odor so exquisite that it is sad to reflect 
on its being associated in these voung 
minds with little, bad-tempered slaps 
that sting. They bore no malice on that 
score. She was an interesting person- 


“*Vou're 


broken rules and come to see you,” she 


wondering why I have 
went on serenely, dropping into Olivia’s 


and turning to face La _ Rue, 


*Soon told 


You've finished your pudding.” 


chair 


Run away, little pitchers! 
| 


The two little Japanesey heads swung 
father, 
marched 


their 
both 


to the door, turned, and curtsied again 


glance at 


the 


around for a 
then very gravely 
The dignity of their exit was slightly 
marred by their bursting into highly ex- 
cited French as 
of sight. 

Gaby took a 
near 
silver lamp 

“You know, Morton. I am the very 
worst business woman in the world. I 
came 
mize. 


soon as they were out 
igarette from the tray 


- 
her, and lighted it at the little 


over here on purpose to econo- 
T rented the house in Fontaine- 
bleau. and T have not bought a rag of 
toilette for two months. I thought I 


had planned my expense of running 
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so careiully, but, good 

few years prices 

appalling things! 1 thought 

fifty dollars a 

Tio eras 7, » | ] od 
e creature costs one hundre 
and he robs me!” 


my house here 
heavens the last 
have dot 
] coul yet a chef for 
month 

and sixt 
Morto: ld Rue, also smoking, 


through the haze. 


looked 
at het 

‘Yes 

She darted him a quick look. 

“Well, | spent an atrocious morning, 
readjusting my budget, and trying to see 
where and how I could cut down. For 
on like this! I might better 
have remained where I was, in Paris, 
and bous 

“Mucl 


voice 


I can’t ¢ 


ht clothes.” 


better,” he agreed in a cool 
she remarked 


interest. 


ignoring his 
winter com- 
that old house is a guttler! 
ir three tons a week. But 
details! What I came 
you that I should 
winter—as a mere 
It would make little 
expenses—just my- 
that amount 
income. After 
iouses in the same 


“Here's 


neve! 1 tne 


to suggest to was 
‘ 1 

come cre tor tne 
irien i c 
differ n 


self and my 


uurse. 
your 


maid and 


would come out of my 


all, keeping up two 
town is asinine—too stupid for words. 
We are not legally separated, although 
your lawyer did draw up some sort of 
papers. We can consult 
In the spring I 


our 
shall 


conven- 
lence return to 
Paris.’ 
“I’m very sorry,” said La Rue calmly, 
“but when I consult my convenience, I 
have to tender you my regrets.” 

Gaby’s prompt temper rose like a welt 
under the lash of a whip 
trolled it 


Surely it 


But she con- 


is idiotic t 


throw money 
this!” 


away like 
“How foolishly you spend your share 
of my income is a matter that has ceased 
to involve me.” 
“But, my dear Morton, what is plenty 


in France is not enough in this coun- 
try any more.” 


“Sorry!” he “You have the 
lion’s share, you know, and I have three 


to support. 


said. 


Il cannot give you any more, 
Why do you not close your house and 
return to Paris?” 

Gaby began to see red. A pretty idea, 
for her to slink away under the laugh- 
ter of Viciously she broke 
her cigarette in the ash tray. 

“You are not polite, my dear,” she 
sneered. “After all, 1 am Mrs. Mor- 
ton la Rue, not? Suppose I just move 
int 


Rosmere ! 


“T should advise you to consult your 
own lawyer before you do,” he said with 
perfect composure. “But, even had you 
not agreed to leave me unmolested, you 
must see that this house might cost 
you more than your own. There is an 
excellent boarding school for little girls 
at Lakewood, and comfortable quarters 
at my club.” 

She jumped to her feet. 

“Cad!” she said rudely. 

He rose leisurely, 


“My dear Gaby,” 


and faced her. 
said he, “do you 
suppose I should have believed you, had 
you come here to tell me you wished to 
return to me as my wife?” 
Her eyes swept him scornfully. 
did not answer. 


She 


“And do you expect me, then, to ac- 
cept what is far more improbable—that 
you wish to economize ?’ 

“It is true,” she fairly spat at him, 
furious to think he had perhaps guessed 
her unreasoning jealousy. 

He shrugged. 

“Then, if it is true, I have pointed 
out to you the very best way to do so.” 

“You want me to return to Paris? 
But, ves! It leaves you undisturbed in 
your love affair with that old man’s dar- 
ling.” 

“As you say,” he returned evenly, 
“your going would leave me quite un- 
disturbed.” 

She could have struck him in her rage. 

“Well, I shall not go. I shall stay 
here in Rosmere where I belong—where 
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that little office girl could come only 
through the blind infatuation of a silly 
old man. But, if you want a bit of ad- 
vice, tell her to go carefully!” 

“And, to exchange a bit of advice,” 
said he, cutting into her angry words 
with a sudden harshness, “let me recom- 
mend you to read very carefully the law 
concerning slander. Our past relations 
to one another would not induce me to 
see that you were spared ‘its utmost 
rigor. 

She gave a sudden shrill laugh. 

“And so on, and so on!” she cried. 
“Do you, indeed, think to frighten me? 
Defend your little mistress with all the 
legal weapons you can find. You can 
do her nothing but harm.”’ She tossed 
up her turbaned head and laughed again 
as she went out. It must be said it was 
no very bad exit. For she had told La 
Rue a pitiless truth. 

Under the obliging chaperonage of 
Cecil Conklin, he and Paula had met 
almost every day during the summer. 
Cecil always managed some water-tight 
excuse for leaving them together, and 
it is curious to reflect that his persistent 
complaisance had not aroused suspicion, 
at least in La Rue, who was by no 
means so unworldly wise as Paula. But, 
as with most intent perpetrators of self- 
ish deeds, criminal or otherwise, one 
important point escaped him. So ab- 
sorbed was he in winning from Paula 
a response to his passion that it never 
occurred to him to wonder at 
indefatigable maneuvers. 


Cecil’s 
In these early 
days of his pursuit of her, he had not 
yet contemplated an open breach be- 
tween her and Basil Kirkwood. 

They never took Cecil to the pleasure 
house. That spot they kept to 
themselves, and, whenever their after- 
noons did not include him, they motored 
there as inevitably as if it had been 
their home. Kirkwood had ordered the 
invalid back to the office after a month 
of half holidays, and Cecil had obeyed 
the avuncular mandate. However, in 


one 


two weeks he was abed, with his throat 
swathed in flannel and his voice com- 
pletely gone. This. lasted three days, 
when he proclaimed himself fit to re- 
turn to work. Kirkwood eyed him bit- 


terly, but had to admit that he would 
better knock off at one o'clock until the 
disorder were permanently cured. So 
Cecil won his hours of freedom again, 
and, as he passed them all in his laud- 
able attempt to subvert his uncle’s wife, 


La Rue and Paula were once more con- 
stantly together. 

At first, during the summer, Cecil 
had labored scrupulously to keep these 
meetings as secret from all Rosmere as 
from his Uncle Basil, for well he knew 
that both he and La Rue had a long 
way to go before Paula could be consid- 
ered attainable, but when he saw how 
blindly she was moving toward destruc- 
tion he relaxed his precautions, and the 
gossip began. It did not reach—and 
he did not intend that it should reach— 
Kirkwood. What he needed, as he ex- 
pressed it, to dent that ivory occiput was 
one big bludgeon of fact. Rumors, sus- 
picions, tattletales, would only mean the 
explosion of an angry scene, an en- 
forced rupture with La Rue, and the 
end of everything except continual bick- 
ering at home. No, Kirkwood was to 
remain in his lofty security until the 
bolt fell from the blue. 

By now, he had completely dropped 
his mother from his machinations. She 
was not needed, as matters developed, 
and her hearty ability to forget from 
hour to hour what had been told 
made her a negligible conspirator. She 
had become quite reconciled to Paula's 
presence. To live in a comfortable 
house where she had her private sitting 
room sacred to her uncorseted hours, to 
have plentiful and luxurious meals, 4 
competent maid, and a lot of clothes, 
was all her acalephan soul desired. She 
had envisaged the horrific picture of 
dread changes painted by Cecil, in the 
first shock of news of the marriage, with 


she 
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a general apprehension of being turned 
out into lodgings overlooking the ele- 
vated railway. But nothing had hap- 
pened, other than her relief from all 
household supervision. She had lapsed 
into even greater comfort than before. 
And her son was well content to leave 
her so, oblivious to his patient mining 
and sapping. 

That he did continue in his plans was 
manifest in the skillful crescendo of 
town talk under his conducting baton. 
Like any orchestra leader, he made no 
noise himself, but he directed a very 
effective volume of And one 
Jimmy Holt, for this 
kind of music, was suddenly startled to 
find that he recognized the tune. 

He was often at the club as 
most Kosmerians, having no afternoons 
off, and preferring the society of his 
merry mother to a serious evening of 
bridge, but he came to a 
sionally was on 


sound. 


who had no ear 


not so 


dance occa- 


and it one such eve- 
ning that he found himself the disgrun- 
tled auditor of Conklin’s best 
bits. Not that Conklin gave it voice. 
The speaker was one Mrs. Dudley, who 
had been in some dim era whitewashed 
by a presentation at the Court of St. 
James, and whose drawing-room boasted 
a full-length portrait of herself in train 
and feathers to prove it. 


one of 


“T say, you know!” Jimmy's disjunc- 
tive protest came sharply from his lips, 


even as his face flushed with conflicting 
embarrassments of resentment and awk- 
wardness. It was difficult to rebuke a 
woman more than twice one’s own age. 
But a word against Paula Bainbridge— 
he never thought of her otherwise— 
could not go 
ence 


unchallenged in his pres- 
“Arcadian as ever?” languidly in- 
quired “Pet” Boothby, who stood be- 
side them. 

“Mrs. Kirkwood is an old—associate 
of Jimmy’s,” said Mrs. Dudley. 

“Look here,” said Jimmy in forth- 
right displeasure, “why on earth are you 


women forever bringing it up against 
Mrs. Kirkwood that she worked for her 
living? It’s quite archaic, that sort of 
prejudice—which is worse than Ar- 
cadian, Miss Boothby.” 

“Are you not a bit touchy on the 
subject of Mrs. Basil?” drawled that 
sophisticated young blossom. 

“T should hope I am,” said Jimmy 
stoutly. “I don’t like to hear unpleas- 
ant things said of any of my friends. 
You may be sure that I always spring 
to your defense quite as readily.” 

Mrs. Dudley turned an apoplectic red 
at this declaration. 

“We thank you,” she said. “I am un- 
aware that we need your championship.” 

“Dear me!” said Jimmy, opening his 
clear eves very wide. ‘You don’t sup- 
pose a town that will gossip about its 
greatest reason for pride is going to 
omit making meringues of the others?” 

“You great form to-night, 
Jimmy,” Miss Boothby angrily 

“Oh, I’m always like this,” Jimmy 
grinned. “Brought up that way. My 
father used to tell me: ‘If you hear a 
man speak slightingly of a woman, 
knock him down; if it’s a woman speak- 
ing, use your own judgment.’ ” 

Mrs. Dudley glared at him and turned 
her back, and Jimmy went off with his 


unappeased anger 
him. 


are in 
said 


smoldering within 
He had to wait through a dance 
and two encores for his 
with Paula, and he spent the time in 
hating his mortals. Being a 
straightforward, boyish soul, he thought 
the best thing he could do was to tell 
her that people were talking. He was 
better as a defender than tactician, was 
Jimmy. 

When he went in search of Paula he 
found her standing near the stairway, 
and Morton la Rue beside her. Across 
the room the bizarre figure of Mrs. la 
Rue stood in a small group, every eye 
of which was fastened on the lovely 
Mrs. Basil and her companion. Jimmy 
frowned. No, really, it was too silly 


engagement 


fellow 
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of Paula! She might know these 
women began with a natural hatred of 
her for being so utterly beautiful, and 
that with such a start they would go far, 
He made his way across the room to 
her, and made a third in their conver- 
sation until La Rue reluctantly went 
away. As the music of their dance be- 
gan, Jimmy said gently: 
“Come on out of this racket 
to tell you something. 
ner out here where we can talk.” 
Paula followed him as he made his 
way slowly around the edge of the danc- 
ing floor into the subdued lantern light 
outside. It was a night of starshine, 
and as she stood at the veranda rail, her 
face lifted to the spangled sky, Jimmy’s 
heart ached with the loveliness of her. 
“T wanted to tell Paula,” he 
blurted out boyishly. “These cat women 
are saying all kinds of things about you 
and La Rue.” 
She stood so unmoved that he won- 
dered if she were paying heed to him. 


I want 
There is a cor- 


you 


sut as her eyes came slowly to his, he 
cold. 

friend- 
are you 


saw them changed, frozen, icily 
“T admit the length of 
ship, Jimmy,” she said, 
not presuming upon it?” 
“Well, hang it, Paula, what’s a man 
to do?” he asked impatiently. “‘I 


our 
“but 


gave 
one or two of ‘em a piece of my mind 
to-night, but what good does that do?” 

“None,” she said in a warning tone. 

He did not understand. 

“Certainly none,” he agreed, “if you 
go on giving them pegs to hang their 
Tags of gossip on,” 

“You 
softly. 

He winced. 

“Please!” 


are eloquent,”’ she remarked 


A hurt look came into his 
face. ‘Don’t be waxy with me, Paula. 
You know you've been philandering 
with La Rue a lot, and he has distin- 
guished himself in that line before this.” 

Her eves narrowed. 

“You will oblige me by changing the 
subject,” she said frigidly. “Perhaps 


you are not aware that you are insult- 
ing me.” 

“But don't take it like that, Paula!” 
he begged her. ‘‘How can I bear to see 
you guing blindly on 

“] cannot see 
you.” 

“Well, it does,” 

“No,” 


“you are 


just how it concerns 


he said bluntly. 

she said slowly and unkindly; 
mistaken. My affairs do not 
concern you in the least—hereafter.” 

He caught his breath as if she had 
stabbed him. 

“You don't that, Paula. I— 
truly I don’t think I deserve that. You 
must know | motive but to 
serve so dearly.” he 


have. I 


mean 


have no 
you. I love you 
added miserably. ‘I always 
only want you to be happy. I spoke 
only to you the danger ahead, 
You don’t know the sort of thing that 
this town other 
women. La Rue 

“Yes?” said a voice bevond them, An 
indistinct figure came toward them from 
near by. 


show 


can do done to 


has 


“IT think vou spoke to me?” 
Morton la Rue pitche d his cigarette over 
the railing and joined them. He looked 
at Paula’s angry face, and turned with 
a smile to Jimmy Holt. “I am not mis- 
taken in thinking IT heard my name?” 

“No, you're not,” said Jimmy. And 
his hands came promptly out of his 
pockets as he rose from his position 
against the balustrade. 

Paula put out her hand. 

“T should much prefer that nothing 
more be said,” she objected. 

La Rue looked at her with an indul- 
gent smile. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “Perhaps you 
would permit me to take over this mat- 
ter with Mr. Holt? Fortunately, he has 
an excellent delivery, and any one here- 
abouts could have heard his graceful 
statements. So that I am quite posted 
as to my concern in the matter.” 

She looked troubled. 

“Please let it drop.” 

“I am quite ready to repeat what J 
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said, to Mr. la Rue,” said Jimmy, ‘‘un- 
necessary as it appears to be.” 

“Oh, of course I listened,’ admitted 
the other. “That thrust is parriable. 
You brought my name out roundly in 

sentence. I] was here smok- 
ing when you came out. And, if Mrs. 
Kirkwood will excuse my paraphrasing 
her objections to your interesting con- 
versation, let me say more forcibly that 
all this is none of your business, and 
that we shall be obliged to you if you 
will take yourself off.” 

Jimmy half turned to Paula. 

“I wish you would leave us, please,” 
he said clumsily. ‘You can see——” 

She faced him in furious silence, and 
then turned to La Rue. Her breath 
was halting and rapid. 

“Take me away,” she commanded. 

La Rue bowed slightly, and she took 
his arm, 


your first 


“At the risk of being melodramatic,” 
said he lightly, “let me assure Mr. Holt 
that I shall be charmed to thrash him 
on a more convenient occasion,” 


“Rats!” said Jimmy _ inelegantly. 


“Paula, I am sorry that you are angry. 
Sut I don’t any the less mean what I 


said.” He stepped back and let them 
Paula said no word to him. 

But she went home at once, without 
so much as warning Cecil of her de- 
parture, La Rue assuring her that he 
would attend to it. She was too stirred 
with wounded rage not to wish to be 
alone. Her heart beat as if she had 
been running. Never before in her life 
had resentment fermented in her like a 
poison. Jimmy! Jimmy Holt! 

In the seclusion of her room, she let 
herself feed the flames of her indigna- 
tion, perversely silencing her better 
judgment that feebly asserted itself on 
his behalf. Blunder as he might, the 
truth was in him, but the clamor of her 
rage was loud enough to drown the still, 
small that was for his defense. 
She tossed in her bed, through a night 
of feverish unrest, and woke to that 


pass, 


voice 


miserable sense of ambushed infelicity 
that waits upon an unrefreshing sleep. 
Deny it as she would, the goad that 
drove her to further folly was the smart 
of the validity of Jimmy’s criticism, her 
vulnerability consequent upon the honor 
in which she held him. Deny it she did. 
She belittled him with every scorn she 
could name, and in her affronted choler 
went obstinately to unpremeditated ex- 
tremes. When La Rue telephoned ler 
early in the forenoon she agreed at once 
to go with him to the pleasure house 
for luncheon. 

La Rue’s indifference to the gossip of 
Rosmere did not arise, as did Paula’s, 
from inexperience. He cared nothing 
for what people might say, and that for 
several reasons. For one thing, so ob- 
sessed was he with his infatuation that 
he counted no costs, not even to the 
woman he coveted; for another, he was 
quite foot-loose, as a man of ample 
means, and could always leave Rosmere 
behind him. Moreover, he had on other 
occasions, as poor Jimmy had so fool- 
ishly pointed out, given the scandal- 
mongers much material, and had very 
obviously survived their censure. 

But Paula was in very different case. 
For all her corporeal comfort, her life 
in Kirkwood’s house was one of spirit- 
ual barrenness, and, except for the child, 
of heart starvation. The impulsion of 
her youth toward love and admiration 
being dammed at all sides, not unnatu- 
rally overflowed into the channel which 
La Rue was so diligently digging. He 
admired her sedulously, but very rarely 
for her beauty. She was witty; she 
was well read; she was brave; she was 
sensitive; she was, of course, unappre- 
ciated; she was everything rather than 
a mere beauty whom he desired. His 
delicate courtesies and grave homage, 
and his unfailing ability to distract her 
from the moody depression that over- 
shadowed her, contrasted too insidiously 
with the treatment she received at home. 

Kirkwood, who had wanted her for 
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— 


her youth and loveliness, and who had 
been delighted to offer her his wealth in 
exchange, now chose to slight her for 
having accepted his terms. He seemed 
to delight in keeping before her the fact 
that he had bought her for a beautiful 
She had not dreamed of 
such an existence. Influenced to marry 
him by his wealth she did not deny she 
had been, but she had looked forward 
t6 content in marriage, to a life of mu- 
tual respect and reciprocal good fortune. 
Without hysterical exaggeration, she 
found herself, instead, the incumbent 
of a woman’s most humiliating benefice. 
Morton la Rue knew this, in all its in- 
timate ramifications, as well as if she 
had told him, and played his part ac- 
cordingly. 

The tragedy of betrayal lay in the 
treason within the walls. Paula quite 
humanly wanted to be loved, and from 
that to fancving herself in love was but 
a half dozen short steps, and these she 


possession. 


took unconsciously under his impalpable 
geuidance. 
before she herself knew of it. but his 


He was aware of his success 


Not by a 
word, or even by a silence, did he press 
his advantage. He was not a neophyte 
to spoil his work by precipitation. 
Moreover, he enjoved this period of 
anticipation. He stood, as it were, 
waiting her, watching her slow approach, 
and not intending to startle her by how- 
ever slight a movement toward her un- 
til she could no longer retrace her way. 
Cecil Conklin, too, exem- 
plary patience. Had La Rue not been 
fully occupied in snaring his prize, he 
would have seen that he was not alone 
in his triumph. 

Poor Jimmy Holt had done his worst. 
For Paula was sore from many cruel- 
ties, and resented his seemingly gratui- 
tous addition to her many wounds. He 
could only stand by, sick with appre- 
hension. Observant as were her de- 
tractors, these three men surpassed 
them all in vigilance, for truthfully it 


exultation was in secret. 


was of an 


may be said that their eyes never left 
her, with whatever varying emotions 
they watched her ongoing. Only Basil 
Kirkwood remained fatuously _ blind, 
and yet no wile of her lover's w4s as po- 
tent to advance her as his unremitting, 
alienating offenses. 

During the autumn Paula went some- 
times into town, where La Rue would 
take her to a matinée. Cecil was fully 
aware that she did not tell this to her 
husband, and counted it as an advance 
that his presence was no longer needed 
to encourage Paula. The consequent 
cure of his laryngitis had been quite 
miraculous. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Christmas had never been observed to 
any jocund extent in Kirkwood’s 
house, but he astonished his household 
this year by announcine his decision to 
celebrate the season with giving a recep- 
tion. He would have a monster tree in 
the hall—one which would tower up be- 
yond the galleries of the second story; 
he would have music, and contraband 
punch, and the dining room should be 
spread with many tables ; caterers should 
come to serve and chant. 
“Noel! Noel!” However much his de- 
lusions of self-importance flat- 
tered by these grandiose projects, it 
was certain that he regretted the natu- 
ral absence of 


singers to 


were 


a truckling tenantry to 
receive largesse, and the alternative that 
he had to satisfy himself with the com- 
paratively independent—and, it must be 
said, reluctant—attendance of his own 
servants. As a matter of fact nobody, 
with the notable exception of little Bar- 
bara, enjoyed these florid preparations. 
Paula, burdened with agenda, was too 
profoundly absorbed in her new ter- 
rors to do more than mechanically su- 
pervise the embellishment of the great 
house, and check off the innumerable 
items of achievement submitted by pro- 
fessional shoppers. 

She lived through the days and the 
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nights in a perpetual consternation 
amounting to panic. Every moment she 
felt La Rue’s grave, tender look upon 
her; his eyes haunted her, steadfast and 
eloquent. Try as she would to elude the 
persistent thought of him, it would 
overwhelm her, bringing a hot red into 
her cheeks, a sense of breathlessness to 
her body. 

She had for many days avoided see- 
ing him, a symptom he delighted to un- 
Sut, in the midst of his self- 
congratulation, an appalling thought 
dismayed him. Winning Paula, he had 
not underestimated, was to be a diffi- 
suppose it were to 
She was a woman, 
therefore to be wooed; was she too se- 
cure in 


derstand. 


cult achievement ; 
prove impossible : 


ever to be won? 
What if she persisted in her withdrawal? 
He spent a week in torment, denied even 
her voice over the telephone 

And at last he broke the proemial 
rule in his book, and wrote to her. It 
was not a letter dashed off at white 
heat, though it read like the spontaneous 
cry of a soul in extremis; he wrote and 
rewrote it, and, unfeignedly as he meant 
what he said, he weighed every word for 
its influence upon her. 

This masterpiece found its way to her 
breast like a bullet, and got for him a 
piteous cry for mercy. His confidence 
flamed again as he exulted over the in- 
coherent protest of her pages, 


her chastity 


for, de- 
nying him as she rigorously did, she 
could not and did not forswear her most 


unhappy 


response to his confession. 


Her unconscious self-betrayal gave him, 
he felt, the strength of a giant, and as 
a giant would he use it, 


As hi 


cruel or no. 
thought of her, conquered but 
unsurrendering, there was nothing far- 
ther from his purview than compassion. 

Wilder projects than he had ever in- 
dulged in thronged his mind. Snatch- 
ing at momentary joys was an insuffi- 
cient program for his mature taste. 
With nothing to lose, and so much to 
gain, why should he not take her away 


from her old Turk? At the thought of 
an undisturbed honeymoon, his pulses 
beat like drums. He could send his chil- 
dren to the cottage at Miami with a 
governess, and Paula and he could go 
abroad. Of the future he recked noth- 
ing. Let hap what might, he could come 
to no grief. A couple of negligible di- 
and he could marry her. He 
had no objection to offer. She was 
young, lovely, and of an abiding charm, 
Sut, if the past could bury its dead, so 
in his simple faith could the future play 
midwife to its unborn. Was a man to 
starve because the core of the fruit must 
find disposal ? 

In such a mood he faced the thought 
of seeing her this day. His little girls, 
already surfeited with Christmas indul- 
gences, were newly caparisoned in crisp, 
immaculate garb to accompany him to 
Kirkwood’s wassail and junket, as eager 
in anticipation of further dissipation as 
if the hour marked the end of a fast 
day. They drove with him to the great 
house, approving the ponderous gar- 
lands at the gates and entrance, twitter- 
ing like birds in response to the music 
of the orchestra, dancing with delight at 
the stupendous tree ablaze with lights 
and tinsel festoons. Small Barbara fell 
upon them with cheerful savagery, and 
bore them off to a recessed saturnalia 
under the gallery. 

The house was too big to be crowded 
even by the many guests, and La Rue’s 
look met Paula’s instantly across the 
hall. His eyes were as alight as a man’s 
in a fever, and their message brought 
her heart leaping into her throat. The 
solid earth seemed like a quicksand to 
her as she realized that there could be 
a treacherous enchantment in a sense of 
transgression. She saw him approach 
herself and Kirkwood with a feeling 
that her vital force were draining out 
at the tips of her fingers. His utter 
self-possession amazed her. She gave 
him her hand half reluctantly, and could 
say no word of welcome. For she had 


vorces, 
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hoped against hope that he would not 
come, 

Kirkwood was in high feather, in- 
flated like a pouter pigeon with his emi- 
nence, full of importance and benignity. 
He was far from suspecting how ill he 
bore the contrast with his radiant young 
wife. La Rue could have laughed in 
his face. ‘“‘A bit more delusion of great- 
ness, and the man will be dangerously 
insane,” he thought contemptuously. 
He stood chatting affably with Menel- 
aus, watching with perverse pleasure 
the etiolation of his Helen's cheek. And 
wondering how he could wait to get a 
word alone wit 

His chance did not come until the aft- 
ernoon had long since become evening, 
He had 


sent his children home an hour since. 


and the crowd had thinned 


There was no one in the sun room; he 
made sure of that; and when he asked 


1 


Paula to let him take her there, he paid 


no heed to her recoil. 
“You must come,” said he with a gen- 
tleness that vet gave quarter. 

Some other time!” she pleaded des- 
perately. “I am so tired—so torn, I 
can't endure more 

Thus she delivered f to his im- 


placable ferity. 
’ 11 


“Come now!” was all he answered. 


He had no intention of foregoing any 
advantage that he might take of her. 
And if any pity had stirred in him at 
the sight of her standing, a few mo- 


ments later, so defenselessly alone with 
him, so trusting in his forbearance, so 
confident of his integrity, it could not 
have prevailed against his overmaster- 
ing selfishness. 

Cecil Conklin, who had seen them go, 
detached himself gently from the ab- 
sorbing Mrs. Dudley. and escaped un 
noticed to the library From one of 
the French windows there he could look 
directly at the pair in the sun room, and 
could hear the continuous murmur of 
La Rue’s urgent periods, occasionally 
rising to a distinguishable phrase. There 
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was no doubt in his mind that harvest 
time had come for the fruit of his hus- 
bandry. [aula stood white, silent, her 
hands twisted together like those of the 
watcher of some catastrophic horror, 
He could see terror of her own weak- 
ness in her eyes, locked as were her 
lips in frenetic determination. He 
turned away, and hurried back to the 
hall to find his uncle, subduing his rictus 
of exultation to put a decorous long 
face upon the matter. 

Kirkwood, flushed with his hours of 
gratification as acclaimed lord of the 
manor, and not without the stimulating 
touch of punch, was querulously in- 
clined to resent Cecil's importunity, but 
he yielded after a moment’s demur, and 
followed him into the library. 

“What do vou want?’ 
with some acerbity. 


Cecil raised a warning hand. 


he demanded 


‘I blame myself now for not having 
spoken before of my suspicions,” he 
said in a low voice. “But I could not 
persuade myself to believe that any one 
could so unpardonably offend against 
you.” 

The skillful phrase brought all his 
uncle’s maniacal egotism upstanding 

“What—what ?” he gobbled. 

“Tt is town talk. See for vourself!” 
With this answer, Cecil gave him a long, 
grave look of intense commiseration, 
which he emphasized with a sympathetic 
shake of the head, and motioned toward 
the window with,a hopeless gesture. 
Kirkwood, expecting anvthing from a 
thieving guest to a drunken butler, made 
his way promptly to the indicated van- 
tage, and stood there, wrinkled mouth 
agape and bleared eyes frozen into a 


glare. 


Paula, her face lifted to La Rue’s 
impassioned look, and her cheeks wet 
with the tears that one by one spilled 
slowly from her eyes, murmured in a 
voice too muted to reach an eavesdrop- 
per that she had written him her last 
The letter it- 


and final determination 








sel 


m 
ho 
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self was there in her lover’s hand. He 
seemed to have brought it forth to de- 
molish her resistance, to prove to her 
how the words of her hand refuted the 
denial of her lips. 

“With this letter near my _ heart, 
Paula,’ he said in a low, excellently car- 
rying voice, “do you think I can now 
say good-by to you?” He looked down 
’ “You may not know it” 
—the phrase was too softly uttered to 
reach Kirkwood’s ears, though the rest 
of the sentence was audible—‘‘but you 
have told me here how you do love me. 
And you are mine! You know it!” 

Cecil, not blinded as uncle 
by personal outrage, was quite aware 
that Paula’s next speech might annul 
this potent declaration, and clear her of 
any evil suspicion beyond that of a re- 
grettable attachment, and he very deftly 
gave a slight propulsion to Kirkwood’s 
paralyzed figure. Under this dictation 
and galvanized by the stimulus of his 
own affronted primacy, he strode sud- 
denly out upon Paula’s hands, 
still interlocked, flew upward to press 
against her mouth. Her eves went wide 
with shock, and as she swaved, with 
the very breath miserablv struck out of 
her, La Rue instinctively and, for Cecil, 
very fortunately put out his arm to 
steady her. The gesture was the last 
conclusive touch to La Rue’s unqualified 
statement that she belonged to him. At 
sight of it. Basil Kirkwood’s thin. cold 


into her eyes. 


was his 


them. 


blood reacted like that of any Hotspur, 
and boiled up to congest alarmingly in 
his withered face. 


“Now 


God forbid that he drops 
dead !”” 


was Cecil's pious prayer. He 
glanced behind him at a sound, amusedly 

Mrs. la Rue in the farther 
presumably in her 
signal 
passed on to 

Never had 


theatrical producer greater cause to con- 


to perce ive 
doorway 
hosts 


search of 
He made her lightly a 
to join him, which she 
others he could not see. 


gratulate himself upon his big scene. 
3 Kirkwood. goaded bevond the outer 


bounds of sane thinking, lifted his fist 
before La Rue, and lost all reason as he 
thought he perceived a sneer at its im- 
potence. 

“This woman being yours,” he 
snarled, with what he conceived to be 
a dignified repression, “‘oblige me by re- 
moving her from my house.” 

A moan from Paula answered him. 
La Rue stood wondering at the fatuity 
of this grotesque penalty. In his calm- 
ness he found space for an inward 
chuckle of amusement. But he played 
his part with outward solemnity. Even 
the thunder-stricken group near the li- 
brary door, with Cecil in the van, did 
not escape him. 

“You are utterly mistaken, Mr. Kirk- 
wood,” he said in a level tone. 
thing half overheard is an 
worthy basis for such an accusation 
against Mrs. Kirkwood. May I sug- 
gest that at a less public moment——’” 

“You have my orders,” shouted Kirk- 
wood furiously. 


“Some- 
untrust- 


“Get out of my house 
and take that woman with you.” He 
had given one fleet look behind him at 
La Rue’s indication, and a fancied glint 
of amusement upon the gaping faces of 
his guests whipped him on. To be, in 
the eyes of the little world where he 
fancied himself of supremely dignified 
importance, invested with the odious 
role of Pantaloon, enfrenzied him 
Hoodwinked old dotard—he could hear 
the words upon their lips. 

There was a light patter of feet at 
the farther end of the sun room and 
little Barbara came running into this 
domestic tableau, with all the insouciance 
of a young puppy. As she trotted to 
her mother, Kirkwood's congested eves 
fell upon her with base repugnance. 

“And let her take her child along.” 
he added. with an ugly laconism of in- 
nuendo 

Paula, at that disgraceful thrust, 
seemed to come alive like an enchanted 
statue. Her hands separated, her arms 
came down about her child as she 
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stooped to catch her up. With little 
Barbara lifted against her breast she 
stood looking for one long moment at 
her judge. Contempt and hatred blazed 
at him from her eyes. Without a look 
at any of the others, she turned and, 
carrying the child, went swiftly away 
through the glassed gallery into the great 
hall. 

Morton la Rue let his unruffled look 
sweep calmly over the group of breath- 
less spectators. Foremost among these 
stood his own wife, her face vinegary 
with fleering satisfaction. A_ faint 
smile struggled at his lips. He made 
his host a slight, correct, insulting bow, 
and made an unhurried exit in Paula’s 
wake. 

She had run wildly up the stairs, 
caught up the child’s wraps and her own 
fur coat, and was even now dressing 
Barbara with shaking fingers, giving no 
answer to the little girl’s lisping ques- 
tions. Indeed, she did not hear them. 
3ut when La Rue spoke to her, her face 
flushed crimson and her eves filled with 
hot tears of shame 
from him. 

“Don’t be 
said crisply. 


She turned away 


a silly woman, Paula,” he 

“You can’t go flying off 
without knowing what you are doing. 
Get into my car, like a sensible girl, 
and let me give you some advice.” He 
was already getting on his own coat. 
“This is no time for a theatrical exit 
into the snow with bronze slippers. My 
car is here. You'll need money, and 
time to think.” 

Her breath came and went in stifled 
sobs. Barbara regarded them with 
cheerful detachment 

“I cant; I 
hoarsely. 

“Can't 
manded. “Do you suppose IT am going 
to do anything to make 
heavier? 
help you. 


can’t.” said Paula 


what?” he reasonably de- 
your burden 
My dear woman, I want to 
But, for Heaven’s sake, come 
out of here before that gang comes back 
into the hall. You don’t want their 


comments, I should suppose.” He set- 
tled the matter by picking up the child 
and opening the house door. Half 
dazed, Paula followed him. And in a 
moment his limousine slipped 
down through the big gates with a 
noiseless efficiency that seemed to mock 
the agitation of those that watched it go, 
La Rue drove in silence, with knitted 
brows. Ridiculously easy as Basil 
Kirkwood had made his immediate re- 
moval of Paula from her home, he had 
put difficulties, temporary as they might 
be, in the of his plans. Paula 
would have been more likely to elope 
with him, hard put to it as he would 
have been to persuade her to that ruin- 
ous act, if she had taken the step of 
her own volition. Publicly flung away 
into his arms, as she had been, by that 
unhinged ceciomaniac, she would very 
likely have but one revulsion from them 
both. He must contrive at once to hold 
her and to leave her free, till such time 
as she could endure his presence. 
Barbara had promptly fallen into a 
doze, the long day having overpassed 
her bedtime. Paula, with the sleeping 
baby in her lap, sat staring ahead, white 


more 


way 


to the lobes of her ears, dry-eyed, ap- 
parently unconscious of ‘her surround- 


ings. It gave him an opportunity to 
think, which he did to such good pur- 
pose that, by the time they reached the 
“Shoveler Duck,”’ where he had gone 
knowing no one could trace them there, 
he felt sure he had a solution to both 
her difficulty and his. 

“Come in here for a bit,”’ he said gen- 
tly. “I can carry her in without waking 
her. Mrs. Cantrell must give you some 
hot tea. I want to suggest a plan to 
you.” And he added weightily. as he 
saw apprehension leap into her blank 
eyes: “Trust me, Paula. The plan 
does not include me, my dear.” 

She found little of the serenity within 
that had once so impressed her, but a 
comfortable chair before the log fire 
which he set alight. and the tea he made 
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her drink with a prescribed lacing of 
rum, helped her a little to relax. The 
child slept on, covered with his fur-lined 
coat. He took an amused look about 
the room, wondering if he, too, were 
dreaming. He brought a chair near 
hers, and sat down to expound the 
project of his contriving. 

“IT am not going to talk about any- 
thing that is past, Paula,’”’ he began qui- 
etly. “It would distress you, and need- 
lessly, for there is nothing to be got out 
of pondering the act of a lunatic. But 
your future has become your immediate 
present, as it were. There is your lit- 
tle girl to be cared for, and yourself.” 
He seemed to hesitate, but there was 
no uncertainty in his intention. ‘Un- 
doubtedly, Mr. Kirkwood will offer you 
some provision, but I know you better 
than to believe you could accept it.” 

“No!” she said stonily. “Nothing 
from him.” 

“Exactly.” He had prompted and 
expected this reply. ‘“‘You are quite 
capable of your own support, but, my 
dear girl, vou cannot be an office worker 
and, at the same time, make a home for 
your child. Now, my idea is this: I've 
been considering going abroad, and 
sending my youngsters to my cottage at 
Miami with a governes’. Why not with 
you? Let it be just for the balance of 
the winter, if you wish. It will give 
you a chance to make more permanent 
plans. The house is no palace, but it is 
a nice little place, and you'll have a maid 
and a cook. The three little girls will 
be happy together. And I will be away, 
of course. I faney Mr. Kirkwood will 
come to his senses presently, but you 
will be quite independent of him in this 

He could not persuade you to 
forgive him for the sake of your child’s 
well-being, which, I imagine, would be 
the only line he could take. It is an en- 
tirely feasible plan, and I doubt if you 
could find a better, if you had—which 
you have not—a long time to think mat- 
ters over. Let me drive you into New 


York to-night. I can arrange every- 
thing for you at a hotel, and you can 
draw your salary ahead to buy what 
you need. In two days you can start 
South with the children and the serv- 
ants. I will telegraph to the caretakers. 
Nobody need be told where you are go- 
ing, or have gone. I will stay here in 
Rosmere, so that every one can know 
you are not with me. Let them won- 
der and speculate as they please, they 
will not be able to find confirmation of 
the absurd statements made in their 
presence. What do you say? Is there 
one single objection that can be raised ?” 

She looked troubled but persuadable. 

“Only that I am not sure you really 
did think of this before—for your chil- 
dren, I mean.” 

“I give you my word, I had all but 
decided on it,” he answered truthfully. 
That he had done so was indisputable, 
and, as she did not know it had been as 
a disposition of impedimenta ineligible 
to an elopement, he could indulge him- 
self in veracity. 

“I could always go back to my old 
work, but who could stay with Barbara 
all day? I couldn’t afford a servant,” 
she thought aloud. “If vou are sure? 
But I don’t see how I could accept a sal- 
ary. You are giving us a home, a ref- 
uge re 


“That is quite absurd,” said he. “I 
should have paid any other woman to 


take charge of my girls I will pay 
you no more, no less. You can inquire 
of any bureau of social requirements in 
town for the current rate on govern- 
esses, and let me know. I’m not want- 
ing to embarrass vou I've been to 
blame in the past; let me make amends 
by proving to vou how impersonally I 
want to help vou.” He let his tone 
lighten a shade. ‘And think, Paula, you 
will be free again, vour own mistress, 
in a home of your own. Nobody can 
find fault with your being there, inde- 
pendently and honorably. And don’t 
overlook the fact that you are doing me 
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a genuine service, far greater than I do 
you. I want to be of assistance, of 
course, but you take off my thands a 
couple of growing girls who need the 
supervision of a woman of good breed- 
ing; something that is not easy to find 
in the ranks of professional duennas.” 

Paula drew a fluttering breath. 

“Well, I will go,” she said. She was 
grateful to him for his radical elimi- 
nation of himself in a situation where 
he seemed inevitable and yet intolerable. 

He rose promptly. 

“I think you could do no better,” he 
said without a touch of elation. “You 
are so worn out that I would suggest 
your spending the night here with Mrs. 
Cantrell. but you will be more conven- 
iently located in town. In the morning 
you can telephone a shopper to get you 
what you need. The cashier at the ho- 
tel will advance vou what money you 
want. Let us go at once, and then I 
will be back home in time for a late 
dinner.” 

He did carry out this program so ex- 
peditiously that he was actually finish- 
ing his demi-tasse of coffee at his own 
table when the not-unexpected Gabrielle 
swept into his dining room. He laid 
down his cigarette and rose, his brows 
lifted in rather chill interrogation. He 
saw her look take in his dinner clothes 
and the absence of any suggestion that 
he had not dined alone. 

“T am afraid you have not considered 
the consequences of your frequent vis- 
its,” he remarked. 

She ignored this. 

“You have had the good taste not to 
bring her here?’’ she said. 

He made no pretense of misunder- 
standing her. 

“Mr. Kirkwood’s dementia appears to 
be contagious,” said he coldly. They 
eyed one another in silence for a mo- 
ment. “If you have come here to see 
whether or no I am without guests— 
though in just what connection that con- 
cerns you I am ignorant—pray satisfy 


yourself by going through the house,” 
he went on presently. “Let me merely 
add, however, that your vists are a vital 
rupture of formal 
separation, as you know. ‘The terms of 
that pact—drawn up by your lawyer and 
mine, you will remember—stated very 
clearly that your receipt of your half 
of my income was dependent upon your 
making no attempts to enter my house. 
I believe you acquiesced more than will- 
ingly in that stipulation. Now, mark 
me, Gabrielle, | have treated you with 
signal consideration, but, if you imagine 
for one moment that I am going to put 
up with your bouncing in and out of 
my home on pretext 
you give me credit for a supine amis- 
bility to which I lay no claim.” He 
gave her a nod by 


our agreement of 


any whatsoever, 


way of emphasis. 
“Since you are here, look the place over, 
if you wish. But don’t come here again. 
My reason for agreeing to our complete 
separation was, if you will pardon me, 
that I took little or no pleasure in your 
society. I will instruct Mr. Roberts that 
you have twice entered my house in con- 
travention of our contract, and that on 
any third occasion vour income will be 
automatically reduced by one half.” 

She suddenly gave her high-pitched 
laugh. 

“Hear, hear!” she 
nice little summary! 
friend, you are not 
come. I see 


cried. “Quite a 
Very well, my 
worth half my in- 
you have placed the lady 
matter. You 
cut a poor figure this day, poor dear, 
going off with the Christmas present of 
a discarded wife. It was too droll!” 

“Oh, quite!” he 

“You are the 
town.” 

“Make them my compliments.” He 
turned from her at a step in the hall. 
The butler appeared at the doorway, to 
announce a more formal visitor. 

“Mr. James Holt,” said.he. 

Gaby burst into another shrill laugh. 
She seemed incapable of speech as she 


elsewhere. It does not 


said easily. 
laughingstock of the 
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stood there for a little, convulsed with 
amusement. And as she went away 
without further comment, the noise of 
her merriment rang stridulously down 
the hallway to the very door. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Jimmy had a glimpse of her as she 
flung out the door, and the quality of her 
amusement was not lost upon him. It 
had the forced note of a resentment that 
strove to poultice the smart of Juno 
with a fomentation of contempt. And it 
deepened his dejection, as it seemed to 
seal his apprehensions. 

A moment later La Rue came into 
the room, with a freshly lighted ciga- 
rette in his fingers. He was not quite 
rude, and yet he managed to convey to 
Jimmy that he was unwelcome, to say 
the least. 

“Mr, Holt,” he said, with a slighting 
attentiveness. 

“My mother would have come in my 
place, Mr. la Rue,” said Jimmy quietly, 
“but for the fact that I thought we 
could speak more frankly together. 
She very much wishes to communicate 
with Mrs. Kirkwood at once. and would 
He 
had never appeared more boyishly at- 
tractive than in this moment of mas- 
tered eagerness, yet it is not too much 
to say that his host was quite unappre- 
Clative 


like to know where she can do so.” 


“I regret very much,” said La Rue, 
with a very obvious perfunctoriness, 
“that Mrs. Kirkwood’s own wishes pre- 
vent my communicating her address to 
any one whatsoever.” 

% doubt you 
really know it.’ mused Jimmy, hating 
him murderously. 

La Rue did not smile, but his expres- 

ras maddening to his visitor. 

“I suppose not,” he 


there is no 


I suppose 


returned in a 
murmur, 


He was not without delicacy of intui- 
tion | and upon a 


himself, when once 
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time he had witnessed Paula’s rejection 
of Jimmy’s interference, he had not been 
so stupid as to miss its implications. 
He had been quite as aware as was 
Paula that it was the very honor in 
which she held him that had made his 
criticism so powerful to wound. There- 
fore he hated Jimmy quite as cordially 
as that younger soul detested him, for, 
get what he could of Paula, it would 
never be the fine respect she felt for 
this man. 

He did not for a moment fear that 
Jimmy could alter the course of events 
at this late day, but he would not re- 
gret making an end to his obtrusion into 
this affair. What other people might 
doubt, or repudiate, affected him not a 
whit, but he determined that this knight- 
errant should believe Paula to be lost 
to him forever. So he looked rather 
patiently amused, though he did not al- 
low himself the ghost of a smile. He 
never overdid his effects. 

Jimmy spent a tense moment in con 
quering a primitive urge toward physi- 
cal assault. 

“T heard the story of this afternoon's 

-explosion,” he went on 
“from my mother. Rosmere is ring- 
ing with it, of course. And yet one 
often finds the truth of a story quite at 
variance with the town version. Of 
course, we know that Mrs. Kirkwood 
is not at fault, but, even if she were. 
my mother would wish her to have time 
and peace in which to consider a future 
for herself.”” He became quite suddenly 
more unguarded. “Listen, La Rue, as 
one man to another, give her a fighting 
chance! I don’t mean to get away from 

But old Kirkwood will have a di- 
vorce; there’s no doubt he means to do 
that. And with a like adjustment of 
your well-known separation from Mrs. 
la Rue, you can marry Paula and put 
an end to all this rotten talk. How is 
she to know we don’t believe this crazy 
story, unless we tell her? Let her stay 
with my mother till you can be with 


presently, 


you, 
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her without doing her irreparable in- 
jury. I'll get out, gladly, and stay in 
town. For God’s sake, don't let her 
feel that she has no refuge.” 

La Rue put on a thoughtful face. 

“Well,” he said slowly, as if he were 
giving the matter impartial considera- 
tion, “I doubt very much if Paula would 
wish it. But that is quite for her to 
decide. I cannot believe she would con- 
sent to remain in this town. You— 
very naturally, | dare say—suspect me 
of a desire to coerce her decision in my 
immediate favor. But, as a matter of 
fact, I am not a headlong young fire 
eater, and have no wish to precipitate 
matters unduly. It is our intention to 
I will 
tell her of Mrs. Holt’s suggestion, and 
leave it to ther.” 

Jimmy looked at him narrowly 

“IT should like to believe you, La Rue,” 
he said. ‘But, quite frankly, I’m 
damned if I altogether can. Why can- 
not my mother speak to Mrs. Kirkwood 
herself ?” 

La Rue shrugged his shoulders. 

“She can, and probably will,” he an- 
swered with impatience 


be married so soon as we may. 


“T don’t give 
1 denier whether you credit me with 
sufficient common sense to prefer that 
my future wife come to me_ untar- 
nished.” Jimmy’s eyes blazed, and La 
Rue added immediately, “But I do not 
intend to take one step without con- 
sulting Paula’s wishes. She is at pres- 
ent quite dependent upon me, and, mis- 
taken as may be my understanding of 
the obligations this implies, I intend to 
carry out no plans but her own. She 
has my promise of this, and, 
whether you believe me or not. you can- 


you see, 
not persuade me to any other course ” 

“You will not tell us where she is?” 

La Rue looked at him in bland amaze- 
ment, 

“T should think you would know that 
for yourself,” he returned with incom- 
parable ambiguity. 

Jimmy’s soul turned sick within him. 


Was Paula really in this house? She 
had gone away in one swift moment of 
flight from Kirkwood’s 


dishonoring 
vilipendency, without 


so he had beeg 
told—sixty seconds of preparation. La 
Rue’s motor had borne her away with 
her child. Where else could he have 
taken them? Yet it could only be that 


Paula had taken leave of her senses if 


she had consented to come to his home. 
ill?” he asked 
“Will you tell me that?” 
“She is naturally exhausted, but in 
the best of health,’’ was 
swer. 
Jimmy 


Me dee suddenly, 


La Rue’s an- 
turned away. Of what use 
were his questions when he could put 
no faith in his colloquist? Yet was 
there ever a harder task than to stand 
by, debarred by the superficial decencies 
of polite society, while Paula went 
wildly into ruin? If he could but thrash 
the truth out of this self-contained pro- 
tagonist—it would not only be a relief 
to his fury but might lead to 
rescue. 
“Now, 


Rue, 


Paula’s 


hark to me, Holt,” 
turning suddenly 
“you've done enough 


said La 
upon him, 
In fact, I’ve al- 
lowed you rather more than one finger 
in this pie, and I advise you to rest con- 
tent. Paula’s wishes have quite flatly 
much more weight with me than have 
yours. I will tell her what you have 
said. And than that I will not 
do. If she wishes to accept, she can 
so advise your mother. If sh 
to—remain with me, 


more 


decides 
I am afraid I can- 
further discussion 
of the matter on your part. There can- 
not be anything more, at present. to be 
said. So I'll wish you good night.” 

“Well,” said Timmy, with a sigh, “if 
I find you've lied to me, | 
shall certainly Good 
night.” He went away without another 
glance at the man. as if he did not quite 
trust himself to look at that inscrutably 
victorious figure. 

His mother vainly strove to encourage 


not countenance any 


I fancy I 
murder vou 
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him when he told her briefly of his talk 
with La Rue. 

“{ don't believe for one moment she 
is there,” she declared stoutly, putting 
her hand on his as he sat beside her. 

“Maybe not,” said Jimmy, with a de- 
spairing face. “Though I don't see 
where else she could have gone at this 
time of night. It’s more or less a tech- 
nicality, isn’t it? Wherever she is, he’s 
got her fast!’ He came to his feet and 
hid his face in his arms crossed upon 
the mantel. Mrs. Holt, with the tears 
in her own eves, watched him with pite- 
ous compassion, but she made no move 
toward him. She went noiselessly from 
the room, and closed the door upon him 
and his anguish. Her boy, Jimmy, was 
in very deep waters, and all her mother 
love was impotent to help him. It is 
a question which of the two endured 
the greater pain. 

The days following dragged slowly 
by, for every one except Cecil Conklin. 
Even the gossips of Rosmere found 
them singularly lacking in interest, for, 
barring the disappearance of Mrs. Kirk- 
wood and little Barbara, all the others 
seemed to go on as if nothing had hap- 
pened Basil Kirkwood and his nephew 
went to the city now by motor, avoiding 
the eves of the curious at the railroad 
station, but that seemed the only change. 
Mortor la Rue was much in evidence 
for a few days, lounging about the links, 
usually alone. When, without warning, 
Rosmere found him gone and his chil- 
dren, it was only conjecture that named 
is destination. Fora cause célébre, be- 
gun with a resonance, it petered out into 
a very quiet affair. 

Cecil held noiseless jubilee with Mrs. 
Conklit Uncle Basil had promptly 
made a new will, cutting off his wife 
and the child in unmistakable repudia- 
tion, and leaving his many millions to 
his faithful timeserver. But he furi- 
ously refused to consider a divorce. He 
had thrust his wife down where he 
wished her to remain, and he had not 


the slightest intention of abetting her re- 
habilitation by means of a new marriage, 
In this he was seconded by Mrs. la Rue, 
Not only for the satisfaction of know- 
ing it to be impossible for Morton to 
marry Paula, but also to maintain her 
right to her generous share of his in- 
come by adhering strictly to the terms 
of their agreement of separation, she 
would have no changes. To tell truth, 
it very little concerned La Rue. He 
knew himself willing to marry Paula, 
if it were made possible, but he could 
do without. 

The nine days of wonder went by, 
and nothing new developed, until quite 
late in January, when Mrs. Dudley, who 
was wintering in Florida, avenged her- 
self on fate for having staged the dram- 
atic incident of Paula’s incredible ex- 
pulsion during her absence. Mrs, Dud- 
ley went to Miami. 

Quietly as Paula was living there with 
her three little companions, she was not 
of sufficient low visibility to escape at- 
tention. Her extraordinary beauty had, 
indeed, dimmed a little, for a very hu- 
man unhappiness and loneliness had 
preyed upon her spirits and body, but 
she was still a very lovely woman, and 
not one to be casually overlooked. And 
a few days after Mrs. Dudley’s advent, 
Morton la Rue had taken in another link 
in the chain that, he flattered himself, 
had been forged between himself and 
the woman he intended to make his own. 

\ brisk, neat cruising launch put into 
Key Biscayne Bay, and a little motor 
dinghy set him ashore at Miami, to 
saunter along to his bungalow with all 
the idle appearance of a man thoroughly 
at home. Rumors of this odd house- 
hold reached Mrs. Dudley, but a better 
fortune was in store for her than to 
identify it by any means but confronta- 
tion. 


His coming was utterly unexpected by 
Paula, but he took care that there were 
no witnesses to their meeting. She was 
astonished to see him, and the loneli- 
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had endured 
welcome. 


ness she could not but 
make him Yet, curiously 
enough, she had lost all the unreal love 
for him she had once so miserably be- 
lieved in. In the continuous pressure 
of unhappiness under which she had 
lived as Kirkwood’s wife, La Rue’s had 
been the only hand occasionally to lift 
her burden, giving-her a grateful sense 
of ease amounting as a relief from tor- 
ture to happiness, easily confounded 
with the pleasure of his presence. 
Her complete release from this strain 
had brought her to a more normal peace. 
She was glad to see him; however, she 
appreciated the imprudence of his com- 
ing. She had been publicly denounced 
it could not matter much how many 
voices joined in accusing her after her 
own husband had so impeached her. 
But, with her need for his opportune 
kindness in the old days had disappeared 
She 


was, moreover, too languid and too de- 


the illusion of her fancied affection. 


pressed to care whether he was there 
or no. Youth is appalled when the fu- 
ture is not to be taken for granted. It 
lives in the but, 
when unend- 
ing hardship immediately ahead, it has 
no philosophic courage t 


present, to be 
there is the 


sure, 
certainty of 


face the on- 
coming adversity. 

Paula was, for all her early under 
taking of the responsibilities of life, of 
very untried youth. She had 


failures to disconcert her, having gone 


had no 


straight to Kirkwood’s offices from her 
business training, and, whatever weari- 
ness she 
dual and 
baker, it had been only physical. Men- 
tally she had had the stimulus of 
achievement. But now the world looked 
very different to her She was 
quite without money; she had a little 
daughter for whom she wished a far 
better equipment for life than she had 
been given; and, with it all, she was in 
a humiliating and false position. The 
fucure was very somber indeed. 


had felt in carrying on her 


role as breadwinner bread 


eves 


La Rue was quite shocked by the 
change these weeks had made in her, 
All her vivacity was stilled; her eyes 
brooded sadly ; her wonderful whiteness 
had become mere pallor. She was not 
only depressed, but depressing. How- 
ever, he was confident of his ability to 
bring back to her the old radiance and 
animation. 
cause he 


He had kept away, not be- 
had so promised her, but 
merely to give her a chance to want and 
need him. He was inclined to think that 
he had overdone it. And accordingly 
he forthwith sought to make amends. 

“You've been moping around here 
alone too much,” he said. “I'll get a 
car this minute and take you out. The 
‘Shoveler Duck’ is not the only pleasure 
house in the world. We'll go without 
the children. I suppose they are at the 
beach ?” 

“Yes,” she She moved away 
listlessly to get ready, while he went off 
to choose a car 


said. 


He told himself impa- 
tiently, as he walked along, that he had 
stayed his 


hand too long He 


to have 


might 
Paula 
had, somewhat to his 
looked forward as 

to being with her 
, and was conscious of an infestive 


rushed 


have done bette 
off her feet. He 
own amazement, 

eagerly as anv boy 
again 


his dream. 
was within reach of his long- 


1 
flatness in the realization of 
Here he 


and his desire lagged. 
shake off the unwel- 
come chill. He would wake 
this Galatea. He would breathe life into 
her pale lips, and fan gray 


flame 


reward, 
he tried t 


sought 
But 


sense of 


embers into 
again 

When he set off with her in the smart 
roadster he had selected and hired for 
his exclusive use until further notice, 
he made no effort to force her to talk. 
As in the old davs, he depended upon 
her need of him, and his obvious desire 
to make 
from her. 


her happy, to win response 
But he 
in the near future. 


resolved to do more 
He still desired her, 
He would “re- 
create her out of endless longing.” 


if not as she was now. 
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It was just before they swung into 
the road to Biscayne that they encoun- 
tered Mrs. Dudley. That iron-visaged 
matron came to a stand upon the pave- 
ment as she issued from a little bonnet 
shop with a friend, scarcely able to be- 
lieve her own good fortune. La Rue 
was aware that Paula did not see her 
vet. But he had no intention of allow- 
ing Mrs. Dudley any uncertainty about 
himself. He looked her quite placidly 
in the face, let his hand rise, as if in- 
stinctively, halfway to his hat, and sud- 
denly drop again. As Paula was not 
looking, she did not see this eloquent 
gesture, which insultingly placed her in 
that. category of femininity in whose 
company gentlemen bow not to ladies 
of their acquaintance. Paula turned her 
head just as he replaced his hand on the 
steering wheel, and encountered Mrs. 
Dudley’s jubilant attention, even as that 
darling of the Court of St. James made 
some Hudibrastic comment to her com- 
panion. For a moment Paula stared at 
the familiar grim countenance, then they 
were beyond and past it. 

“Wasn't that Mrs. Dudley?” she said. 

“Where? Was it? I didn’t see,” he 
lied inattentively. 

“Of course it was. Coming out of 
that shop. She cut me,” said Paula, 
without any inflection. 

“Does it matter?” he asked her, idly 
enough 

“It is unpleasant,” she answered. “It 
happens to be my first experience. I 
dare say, when T return to the North I 


vy dear girl, let’s talk of pleasant 

He smiled at her. “No need 

to go anvwhere vouedo not wish. You 
haven't asked me how I got here, nor 
showed the slightest interest in my hav- 
ing come.”’ He turned the talk abruptly 
away from depressing subjects. “‘T've 
got a ripping little motor vacht, and to- 
morrow you and the children shall come 
aboard for luncheon. We might take 
acruise. What do you sav? In and 


among the islands. You would like 
Nassau and St. Kitts.” 

“I could not think of it,” she said. 
She looked up at him without a particle 
of light in the eyes he had once 
amusedly told her were “too dressy for 
the daytime.” ‘“Morton,” she said, “I 
don’t want to talk about myself, you 
know. I dare say I shall never get back 
what I have lost. But for these months 
I am in charge of the children, and they 
must be considered. After I make some 
sort of arrangement for the future, I 
think it would be better that we do not 
see each other—you and I. I think vour 
coming here was a great mistake.” 

“Well, I don’t see it,” he returned 
lightly. “There is not much more to be 
said about us than has already been writ- 
ten into the record, you know. I very 
much object to having to live my life 
to please Mrs. Dudley. What is she to 
me? And she and her ilk are less than 
nothing to us both together, by their 
own decision. Let em go hang. Don't 
harp on that string. For goodness’ 
sake, Paula, do not accept this as a 
ready-made tragedy! There is material 
in us both for a rattling good comedy. 
I'd rather smile than weep, and I know 
nothing on earth that is worth a tear 
of yours. certainly. Put on your old 
face, my dear girl, and let us live in the 
now.” He touched her hand caress- 
ingly. 

But he could not woo her to any 
lighter mood. The days went by. each 
marked by some expedition with and 
without the children, or filled only with 
quiet hours in the seclusion of the 
flower-starred patio. Paula drew no 
nearer to him, nor did her apathy be- 
come, even slowly, the animation he had 
set himself to restore to her. She would 
lie in utter relaxation in her long wicker 
chair in the garden, abstracted even dur- 
ing his happiest moments of inspiration. 
when he aggrievedly felt his amusing 
conversation worthy of more responsive 
ears. She was always gentle and wist- 
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fully appreciative of his efforts to en- 
tertain her, but it did not rouse her to 
reciprocation. And Morton la Rue 
woke suddenly to the astounding realiza- 
tion of the fact that he was bored— 
dejectedly and exhaustingly bored. 
Under the shock of this discovery, he 
went off, in a moody, rambling fit, to 
take stock of this irksome situation. He 
had suffered this symptom before, 
though never, Heaven knew, for long, 
and never previously had tedium set in 
when he was still unpossessed of his de- 
He knew himself too well to think 
of further dangling attendance. Patience 
was at an end, and one of two things 
was inevitable: Paula must capitulate or 
the siege was off! There was no doubt 
that his spirits rose on leaving her, a 
dismal portent. He wandered along, in- 
] toward the 


sire. 


ly turning busiest 
part of social Miami, finding it pleas- 
ant to be among bright faces and the 
sound of laughter. And quite suddenly, 
as he paused at the driveway of one of 


stinctive 


the great hotels to let a group of gay 
people on horseback file before him, he 
found himself looking straight into the 
mocking eyes of Gabrielle 

She gave him a nod, hesitated, and, 
with a turn of the reins against the 
neck of her mount, sent her horse sid- 
ling over to where he stood, hat in hand, 
and looking anything but happy 

“Well, my friend?” she said, with a 
little laugh. made light gesture 
to her companions with her whip that 
they should not wait for her, and turned 
back to him. “You did not expect to 
see me, hicin? J ran down for just a 
fortnight. How goes it?” 
“T’m very fit, thanks. And you?” 
“Tn the pink,” “Chil- 
en well?” 


She 


she answered 


dr 
‘QOuite.” 
“T suppose | 


from 


should remove them 
unconventional establish- 
ment.” she suggested musingly 


your 


‘““Pray do not trouble,” he returned. 
‘The season is so nearly over.” 


“Ah?” She gave a little laugh, but a 
look as illuminating as a flash of light- 
ning darted from her eyes to take stock 
of him. She sat silent a moment, with 
the jeweled haft of her riding whip 
against her lips. Then she bent slightly 
toward him. “Would you consider me 
forward if I invited you to dine with 
me?” she said softly. Their eyes for 
a space dwelt fixedly together. In her 
smart, white linen habit she looked al- 
most pretty, being always at her best 
in severe lines. And potent beyond her 
knowing was the upward curl of her 
scarlet lips, curving so easily into a 
smile. 

“T should accept,” 
morous formality. 

“And bridge ?” 

“You overwhelm me. 

“Oh, any number of 
not bore you!” 

He gave her a quick, searching look, 
but she had not fathomed his utter 
weariness. She had merely guessed, in 
her frivolous, sharp that he 
might welcome a Even an 
unconventional establishment, she 
needed no one to tell her, could take 


said he with hu- 
Who is here?” 


folk. We shall 


fashion, 
diversion. 


on the drab monotony of domesticity. 
She had had enough of her freedom, on 


When, a 


received 


her part, since. 
while she had from 
Mrs. Dudley a letter containing the 
news that Morton la Rue and the ostra- 
cized Mrs. Kirkwood 
gether at Miami, she 
determined to follow him, though for 
no decided purpose. Now, as_ she 
looked at him, she suddenly made up 
her mind to have him back. Always an 
efficient treasurer, she never lost sight 
of the unremitting tendency on the part 


long short 


be fe re, 


were living to- 


had immediately 


of the cost of living to suggest the ex- 
pediency of a resident sharer of ex- 
pense a certain advantage, 
too, in the presence of a well-bred, good- 
looking, enviable husband. She was no 
longer as*voung as she managed to ap- 
pear. And she had never lost that jeal- 


There was 
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ous hatred of the lovely woman whose 
future—if La Rue returned to the 
bosom of his family—would be a cer- 
tainty. His leaving her would be the 
seal upon her repudiation, her ultimate 
vanquishment. 

But all these thoughts showed in her 
eyes only as a rather merry light of 
mischief. 

“Let us astonish the 
said amusedly. “Will 
night, at eight?” 

“I shall look forward to the hour,” 
said he, and with some truth. He could 
look back upon some very dull dinners! 
She laughed lightly, nodded again, and 
trotted off to catch up with her party. 
Morton la Rue walked on, biting his lip. 
He was not unaware of Gaby’s inten- 


she 
come to- 


natives!” 
you 


tions, nor her reasons for complaisance. 
ut had he many objections to her suc- 
cess 7” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


La Rue, who was not the man to 
easily the pursuit of a desired 
was, nevertheless, extremely 
prompt to himself from the 
proximity of boredom. As he went 
on he faced quite frankly the 
it Paula, in her present aspect, 
He be- 
were she his, her 
might be resuscitated 
And it had not 
with her, but was 
in him all the delight of de- 
sire Perhaps now, he 
cnaled 


aband 
obje ct 


remove 


walking 
fact th 
was superlatively easy to leave. 
lieved, however, that, 
old winning self 


s 


He had tried patience. 
1 
only signally 


destroving 


failed 


admitted, he 
most from its being his first fail- 
ure with womankind. There was no 
vanity in his so naming it; in these af- 
fairs his had 
uniform, 


success been undeniably 

He turned on his heel and started 
back the way he had come, with a more 
purposeful stride. His eves brightened, 
and the old thrill of the chase awoke 
in him. He would upon Paula, 
yea or nay, and make her answer to him. 
Surely, with his arms around her, she 


seize 


must come to life. Listless and cold as 
she might be, she was surely human. 

He entered the silent bungalow with 
a light step. She was not in the living 
room, nor in the patio. He went to her 
door and knocked. She answered in 
a monosyllable, quite lacking in inter- 
est, but he knew she did not dream that 
it was he. 

She was lying on her bed, wrapped 
in a thin, soft lounging robe, her hair 
loose about her face. For him, who had 
never seen it save brushed to a smooth- 
ness that fitted her head like a golden 
helm, her lightly disheveled hair was a 
new allurement. She started to her feet 
on seeing him, but with an alarm that 
held no thought of him. 

“Something has happened?” she said 
faintly. “The children z 

He paused only a moment, then went 
swiftly toward her. 

“No,” he said softly. His heart was 
beating thickly and rapidly. In one 
movement her close to him 
and buried his face in the soft curve of 
her throat Her silken 
sweet as a flower. 

The one instant that he so held her 
was the sum total of his reward for the 
months of investment. 


he caught 


hair was as 


She thrust him 
from her, both arms starting forth to 
rigiditv, her body with outrage. 
The swinging back of her weight broke 
his clasp, and with one twist she 
free. This 
checked him 
turn, 


tense 


was 
surprised nor 
But when, with a sudden 
like 
arm. and escaped through the open door- 
way behind lock herself into 
the children’s bedroom just beyond, he 
felt himself grow chill with 
disenchantment. Had she but remained 
to struggle, to upbraid him, to weep, to 
entreat him—in anv or all of these as- 
pects he would have found her delec- 
table. But there was something ridicu- 
lous about her being locked up in the 
nursery ! 


neither 


she ducked a boy under his 
him, to 


suddenly 


His lips writhed into a grimace, as 
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he thoughtfully regarded the panels of 
her sanctuary. He felt himself knee- 
deep, and dusty, in the crumbled ruins 
of his Spanish castle. It was grotesque, 
this climax of his wooing; it was farci- 
cal, burlesque, painfully immature. For 
one accustomed to more finished effects, 
it was ineptly gauche. 

The grapes had become of an acidity 
to set one’s teeth on edge. Renard 
would give his vulpine equivalent of a 
shrug as he trotted away without a back- 
ward glance. 

Still, he pondered, was it so easy to 
close this incident? She would run 
away, he knew, much farther from him 
than just to the nursery. And he must 
make some arrangement about the chil- 
dren. The thought of Gaby struck him 
with an eldritch amusement. It was a 
quaint turn of the wheel that their 
mother should be on hand to take the 
place of their quondam governess, and 
his— 

His what? At the present moment, 
Paula nothing but an incredible 
nuisance. He philosophical 
upon the ephemerality of great impor- 
tance. Well, life was like that, he was 
glad to say. Everything wears out; all 
things pass; boredom comes inevitably. 
He gave an impish glance about the 
room and went to the little writing desk 
for a bit of paper. With the ease of 
proficiency, he scribbled a note for her 
to find when he was gone. 


was 
became 


Paula. I 
Please do not let 
madness you 


“Forgive me if 
will not come back. 
my moment of 
away.” 

The words trickled smoothly off the 
end of his pen. 
she would see it. 
he knew she had. 
to give her more 


you can, 


drive 


He laid the page where 
Money—some money, 
He would have liked 
to give her, in fact, 
a great deal, as he had all a sybarite’s 
distaste for parsimonious details ; but he 
knew she would not take it. And so 
farewell! 

He would have 


a cocktail on the 


yacht, and dress for his dinner with 
Gabrielle. If this be sinful dalliance, he 
thought rakishly, visualizing Paula bar- 
ricaded in the dormitory, give him some 
good, homely domesticity. He left the 
house more thoroughly cured of his in- 
fatuation than he had ever been by 
satiety. With any good Buddhist he 
would have agreed that all is illusion. 

Gabrielle, in chiffon, he 
found in a very welcome mood of amia- 
bility, not unmixed with a touch of mis- 
chief. The light that should lie in wom- 
an’s eyes had been so quenched in Paula 
that Gaby’s shone by contrast. 


sea-green 


She was 
as uncensorious of his late defection as 
any masculine outsider, though she per- 
mitted herself to refer to it. La Rue 
made no attempt to correct her assump- 
tion that he had been domiciled at the 
bungalow. He could not expect her to 
believe in Paula’s innocence, and wasted 
little thought upon it himself. If she 
be not frail for me, what care I how 
chaste she be? 

Gaby gave him a arch 
amusement as they seated themselves at 
a small table in the restaurant, having 
determined that they should dine with- 
out guests. 


glance of 


“T have asked some people for bridge, 
later.”” she “You need 
not fear a long evening of téte-a-téte.” 

La Rue met her look 


said, smiling. 
with an expres- 
sion that had not gleamed for her these 
several years. 

“T shall only the more regret the end 
of a very delightful dinner,” he said. 

“It is quite surprisingly pleasant, be- 
ing friends again,” said Gaby softly. 

He leaned toward her, with a slow 
smile coming into his eyes. 

“Are you, by chance, making love to 
me, Gabrielle ?” 

“You are so observant!” she returned 
lightly. “I believe I am shamelessly 
throwing myself at your head.” 

“Do not misunderstand me if I say 
that I am a very good catch,” murmured 
La Rue. © 
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Her color rose, as she gave a little 
laugh. a 

“You rather exciting when 
you choose,” she said, amazed to find 
herself blushing underneath his look. 

“Gabrielle!” 


can be 


he said intently. 
Her lids fairly fluttered. 
“Well?” she breathed. 
It astonished him that he 
than two thirds sincere. 
“Gabrielle,” said he, | wire to 
Roberts to tear up that agreement ?” 
She was too expert a player of the 
game to give consent. 


Was more 


“may 


“Such an expensive document!” she 
demurred. ‘Perhaps it would be well 
to keep it—for another rainy day ?” 

His look fell, with a practiced touch 
of dejection, but he returned, still with 
a quizzical gallantry: ‘You are, per- 
haps, amusing yourself?” 

“Delightfully.” 

“Just to pass the time?” 

“Are you inquiring my intentions ?” 

He laughed caressingly 

“Well- 

“The 


honorable ? 


devil a monk would be,” she 
suggested, 

La Rue leaned back in his chair. 

“IT can give you my word, madame,” 
he protested, with a touch of thought 


fulness, ‘“‘that I never felt monk 


less 
ish, 
“Or devilish?” 
He sent her a darting glance. 
“The touch of the devil is vour own,” 
said he. It was quite extraordinary, 
how his spirits had risen in her com- 
pany. He had soberly contemplated a 
reunion of sorts, but to find 
exhilarated bv the 


himself 
prospect 


positively 
was beyond his expectation 


j * 1 
+} 
tTnorizes 


Duly au- 


relations were not invariably 
tasteless, it would seem. Gabrielle, in 
point-device elegance, her perfec- 
tion of grooming, her expert finesse in 
delicate art of flirtation, was caviare 
to a sophisticated palate too long re- 


‘ted to an insipid regimen. 


now. intriguing as she found 


his wooing, she was far too practiced 
a coquette not to slip aside from his 
hold, She veered suddenly to idle talk, 
sketching with a light hand the events 
at home since his departure. The 
Kirkwood household had gone to Eng- 
land, with rumored intentions of a long 
absence. Really, he had run through 
his ill-gotten gains in a_ surprisingly 
brief time, she mused as she thought 
of the short weeks that had passed since 
that cataclysmic Christmas Day. She 
shrewdly surmised that Paula was not 
the type to hold him, for she could not 
amuse him. She was at heart a seri- 
ous, honorable woman, who could not 
cherish an unsanctioned happiness. 

The tenant of the house at Fontaine- 
bleau had written to ask 
sion of the 


for an exten- 
lease, she chatted on, and 
welcome to stay. She herself 
thought of going to the Mediterranean 
for the early spring—this with a pro- 
vocative glance. April in Cairo, and 
back to London in June. He seemed 
to find her plans quite to his mind 
Neither of them, somewhat character- 
istically, mentioned the children, but 
even a second honeymoon could excuse 
some They finished their 
dinner in a mood of mutual apprecia- 
tion, spiced with a resuscitated flavor of 
philandering relish. 


was 


selfishness. 


Coffee and cigarettes were served to 
them in the lounge where she had made 
appointment for her later guests. He 
sat beside her on a sofa of superlative 
comfort, diverted to himself. still 
One end of her emerald, 
gauzy scarf he drew slowly. with a touch 


find 
cajoling her 


( 
of fondness. through his fingers again 
he softly talked to her 
They made a picture of dawning love 


and again, as 


quite remarkable to the eves of some one 
' And _ that eves 
should be those of Jimmy Holt was not 
so remarkable as it them 
when they perceived him standing in the 
doorway opposite 


‘in the know.” these 


seemed to 


“But the man is ubiquitous! mur 
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mured Gabrielle. “You did not send 
for him?” 

Even La Rue must wince at this cal- 
lous suggestion. He nodded to Jimmy 
with all the coldness of a man who could 
dismiss his conscience with the 
Still, if fate would persist in 
weaving the threads of his spinning into 
such happy patterns, he could but re- 
joice that the shuttle lay in 
hands. 


same 
ease. 


favoring 
His only uneasiness in watch- 
ing the rapid transformation of his im- 
mediate present had been the knowledge 
that Paula would not permit him to ad- 
vance a hand to help her. Behold a Per- 
seus to the rescue! 

That Jimmy was fairly paralyzed at 
sight of their obvious friendliness was 
more than Put whether he 
feared or rejoiced for Paula he scarce 
yet knew himself. 

“He has begun to use his 
promptly,” 
Rue 


evident 


fortune 
commented Gaby, and La 
withdrew his from the in- 
truder to turn on her with 
lous look. 


“Come!” he 


eyes 


an incredu- 


protested. “Don’t tell 
me he has been providentially supplied 
with money!” 

“Hadn't That old land 
of his has been bought by a syndicate. 
Thev sav he got a 


you heard: 
tremendously big 
price.” 
with the 
fortune 
“That was the only thing lacking!” he 
“Gaby. the 
full!” 


misunderstand 


Imed 
| 


lavish 


La Rue overwhe 


favors of a 


was 
wantonly 
sighed in a tone of surfeit 
cup of my deliverance is 

She did not affect to 
him, but answered 
glance of raillery. Sh 


him only with a 
had no need to 
approve of him. Her own title to good 
opinion was a very slight one; 


lationship to credit 


her re 
not germane La 
the less attractive to her 
loved and ré cle 


Rue was not 
from 
Or from herself, 
for that matter, since she was prone to 
ennui, as well She desired no 
vows of constancy, nor even the pros- 


because he 
some other 


away 
woman. 


as he. 


pect of anything so uneventful. Suff- 
cient to the hour was the affair thereof, 

She merely gave Jimmy Holt a little 
nod, and remained silent when he ap- 
proached them after his long moment 
of indecision. La Rue got up with a 
word of sober greeting, but he did not 
put out his hand. Holt was one of 
those archaic simpletons who stuck to 
exaggerated estimates of purely super- 
ficial actions 

“You will pardon me if I am mis- 
taken,” said Jimmy, feeling the blood 
stiffen his biceps with an independently 
localized inclination toward violence, 
“On the occasion of our last conversa- 
tion, you refused to give me a direction 
I requested. Perhaps I may be more 
fortunate this time?” His simple mind 
conceived this stilted ad- 
dress as insulting, and he had a linger- 
ing hope that La Rue would hit him. 
3ut nothing was farther from that gen- 
tleman’s impulse of gratitude. 

“My felicitations !” 
“The address 


your service 


unnaturally 


he said quietly. 
of my Petit Trianon is at 
The carriage starter will 
direct you.” 

Jimmy, his teeth locked over his boil- 
ing hatred, gave but a look at Mrs. la 
Rue, and back to her husband. 

“You are opportunely protected, La 
Rue,” he said He with 
his longing f blow to that 
unsatisfied Dut 
assault to the 
d have brought him 
[Let the 
was with Paula. 
these two 
bungalow? 


turned 


a rocking 


away 


nothing 


angular chi 


save leence in 
verge of mut 
the slightest relief. he knew. 
his business 
could it mean 
Paula at the 


racing 


beast go; 
But 

reconciled 

He had com 

as he had heard 

Dudley’ 

letters. 


She might be 


what 
and 
uuithward as soon 
Mrs. 


broadcast 


through one of 
liscriminatingly 
was to be found. 


where Paula 


might be in- 


angry; she 


different On the contrary. there was 
always a that she might 
him. And a mere chance to serve het 


was enough for Jimmy Holt. 


chance need 
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However, when he reached the house, 
no such success awaited him. Paula and 
her little girl were gone. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Mrs. Holt, to whom good fortune had 
returned, was nevertheless not a happy 
woman. How could she be when her 
adored Jimmy had changed so sadly? 
From an irrepressibly hopeful lad, with 
a ready laugh and a happy ability to 
transform vexations into mirthful ad- 
ventures, he had become an often silent, 
obviously disheartened man, given to 
long fits of weary brooding. His very 
efforts to be cheerful were, to her, 
heartbreaking. \s much as. any 
mother could, perhaps, she appreciated 
Paula's desirability, but no one could 
deny that, as matters had gone, she very 
that Paula 
her boy’s pathway. 


much wished had never 
crossed “Drat .the 
woman, God help her!’ she would say 
to herself, 


Langie 


as she thought of the miser- 
t Jimmy wanted she would have 
for him, but 
How could she hope that Jimmy 
ever be granted this desire? Of 
10 Woman living could have done 
s than run 


\ 


inv length to get 
this! 


would 


from that inhuman 
and Mrs. Holt 
was compassionate when she thought of 
the sorry that 
But, if wide 
world worthy of her boy, which 

lid not believe, how could it be this 
most unhappy woman? 

When the negotiations for the pur- 
chase of their land were begun, she al- 
owed her the 
come to 


awa\ 


fool she had married, 


supplement to action, 


there was in the green 


i lover 


4 
1 
| 


aversion for 
had 
a hope that they might 
the necessity of living 
Casting about forlornly 
for help in her anxiety for Jimmy’s res- 
toration, she seized upon this change as 
their sole possible succor, except for 
the healing properties of time, 


crowing 
this 
them to become 
be freed from 
in Rosmere. 


place where misery 


which 


47 


could not be accelerated. It seemed al- 
most too good to be true that those 
wretched, hitherto-inaccessible acres, 
which she would have abandoned long 
ago rather than scrimp their pittance 
to pay the taxes had not Jimmy rigor- 
ously held her to it, lay actually in the 
path of the new motor highway, which 
was to transform them into high-priced 
land. In her eagerness to be rid of the 
burden, which had become a_ family 
proverb, and to be equipped with sinews 
of war to carry on her battle with the 
forces of misery arrayed against her 
idol, she would have sold out at the first 
offer. But Jimmy, to her amazement, 
held on grimly for more money than 
she had ever dreamed the property 
would bring in even the distant future. 
Nor would he sell it all, in spite of an 
ultimatum from the buyers that it was 
all or nothing. With a coolness worthy 
of an older head, he 
the slowly 


steadily refused 
offers, until his 
own price and conditions had been met. 
Jimmy wanted money—a great deal of 


advancing 


money. He had never for one moment 
given up his patient determination to 
serve la when and 


Paula 
might come to need him, 


however she 

His severance of connection with the 
Kirkwood firm had been his own doing, 
though it come from the 
other side, had he waited for that move, 


would have 
after his egregious affronting of Paula’s 
husband. He had gone to his erstwhile 
patron with all the cool assumption of 
authority, to extort from him an agree- 
ment to give Paula The 

But, 
even with the auxiliary efforts of Cecil 
Conklin, the attempt had been an utter 
failure. 


freedom. 
4 : | 4 4 
scene had had its notable moments. 


3asil Kirkwood, in his sple- 
netic hatred of his wife, had no inten- 
tion of assisting her to even a belated 
respectability. He 
sneered : 


stormed and 
abominable speech had fairly 
fulminated from his ancient lips, until 
Jimmy flatly told him he should be put 
away in an asylum 


had 


Cecil, having no ob- 
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jection to the passing on of his affec- 
tionate relative now that the will in his 
favor lay ready for probate, did noth- 
ing to deter his uncle from an indul- 
gence of his mad choler, which did, 
indeed, give indications at divers mo- 
ments of bringing his estimable career 
to a timely end. But when Jimmy had 
gone away in disgust, the old gentle- 
man had a discouraging amount of life 
left in him stiil. 

Indefatigable was Jimmy in seeking 
information concerning Paula’s retreat, 
but not until Mrs. Dudley’s batch of 
letters fluttered into Rosmere like a 
flock of homing birds—she had written 
to all her acquaintances at once to de- 
prive any one of them of the enviable 
position of being the purveyor of this 
bit of news—had he succeeded in so 
much as tracing La Rue. The story 
reached him only a day or two after 
Mrs. la Rue received her letter, and he 
immediately set out for Florida, not 
knowing or caring that she was also on 
the way. 

Nothing could swerve Jimmy from 
his single intention, which was to stand 
by, in full sight of Paula, for better 
or worse. His inability to assure her 
of his steadfast devotion had made his 
misery almost too great to bear. Though 
he had where- 


no knowledge of her 


abouts, he was certain of her unhappi- 


ness. Paula did, perhaps, love La Rue, 
and, flung out to live or die as she might, 
she might helplessly have accepted his 
shelter. The Dudley letters disposed of 
any doubts as to that. But happy she 
could not be, he knew. And to bring 
her happiness was all that life could 
offer him. 

3ut Paula—just when he was free 
to ‘go to her, just when he discovered, 
on finding La Rue and his wife reés- 
tablished in apparent concord, that this 
was of all others the hour she should 
not have to face alone—had again dis- 
appeared. That she must be aware of 
La Rue’s evident intention to abide in 
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his present matrimonial niche, he was 
convinced. La Rue would never have 
boasted her present in his covert, had 
he known she was not there. It seemed 
plain to him that, finding La Rue had 
abandoned—had perhaps never enter- 
tained—the intention of marrying her 
when law permitted, she had run away. 

Miserably anxious for her as he was, 
his high heart was again alight within 
him. Wrong as she may have been in 
‘her relation to La Rue, she had mistak- 
enly trusted in him to bring order out 
of the chaos of her life, and at the first 
intimation that he could contemplate 
the continuance of her deplorable posi- 
tion, she had cut herself adrift from 
that contamination. So he, too, would 
at one thrust sever the past and pres- 
ent. Kirkwood and La Rue should be 
to him as the characters in a play when 
the curtain falls and the fictions vanish. 
He would set himself to find Paula. 
Heart, soul, and mind could fix them- 
selves upon the single thought of 
alone. 

He had little doubt that she would 
Manhattan. There would 
be no distance too great, he knew, that 
she could put between herself and the 
man who had so lightly deflowered her 
life, and, since she would inevitably take 
up her old work, she would instinctively 
return to the city where she felt most 
at home. He started northward that 
very night, too eager to be on his way 
to wait till morning. He wired his 
mother to meet him at the station in 
New York. 

When she heard that Paula had run 
away from La for some 
moments in an abstracted silence, turn- 
ing the matter over in her very shrewd 
mind, Never could she consider Paula 
good enough for her son, yet she was 
too sympathetic and generous a woman 
to be unforgiving. Paula must be in 
terrible distress of mind, a mental suf- 
fering so acute that one could but thank 
God she had her child with her, de- 


her 


go back to 


Rue, she sat 
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pendent upon her, to prevent her aban- 
doning the weary effort of life. 

Beside her, hand in hand, sat her boy 
jimmy, who was all the world to her, 
by whom had held in 
closet confidence than are most mothers. 
Step by step, he had taken her with him 
through his tragic love story, and the 
whole-hearted faith between them was 
dear to her. Jimmy loved this girl— 
had loved her in the days when he had 
raced time in the mornings to gain a 
moment in which to buy her a flower 
for her desk. And bitter pain as it was 
to her that his wife coukl not come to 
him in her maidenhood, in the first 
bloom of girlhood, she knew that it was 
only because the best was none too good 
for Jimmy, and not because she could 
not find it in her heart to love and for- 
give poor Paula. 

“Jimmy 
ently e 
this 


she been ever 


listen to me!” she said pres- 
don’t want to be left out of 
I've been wanting this long time 
Rosmere I have 
all the paint off that house, and 
I want a fresh place, like the March 
Hare.” 

It was good to be able to get an answer- 
ing laugh from him again. He had 
back, for all his having failed to 
ula, more like his old 


and very 


get away from 


rubbed 


She gave him her merry smile. 


come 
self, pur- 
much alive, though 
1e felt with 


his bovishness, sl 
had gone forever. 

“You feel that Paula will surely come 

to New York. 


ment here 


Well, let’s get an apart- 
Let me help you look for 
her.” 

He held 


grasp 


her hand in a_ tightened 
In this simple suggestion she 
had declared herself, once and for all. 

“You darling!’ he cratefully. 
They sat a moment in a contented si- 
lence. And then she rose. 

“We have a lot to do, then, Jimmy. 
Come along.” 

For Mrs. Holt the months that fol- 
lowed were full of pleasant happiness. 
The woman does not live, assuredly, 


said 
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who cannot enjoy buying new furniture, 
and collecting a brand-new outfit of 
shining pans, and she but 
newly released from the restraints of a 
short allowance! Moreover, a_ very 
competent young person of color had 
undertaken the future usefulness of the 
delightful tinware, and Mrs. Holt could 
enjoy a saucepan when she bought it 
with no thought of the hour when she 
would violently detest its inability to 
supplement her ignorance of cookery by 
miracles of its own. 


pots and 


The apartment took on a charming 
air of comfort and tranquillity. The 
living room, with its English chintz 
against the clear, soft gray of the pic- 
tureless walls, the long lines of built-in 
bookcases, the agreeable absence of pur- 
poseless ornaments, the soft, big chairs 
and couches with a lamp and a table 
at hand wherever one might have 
dropped down, was a place of very de- 
lightful charm. His ever-young mother 
declared for an “affected dining room,” 
but as this turned out to mean a primi- 
tive affair of almost medieval rugged- 
ness, with quaint cottage chests and cup- 
boards, a hooded dresser, and chairs and 
tables that might have come from some 


old Kentish farmstead, the conceit was 


much to be approved. 
“It isn’ 
chance 
burned 
brought 
with her 


nt every 
like this, 
out,”’ she laughed, for she had 
not stick of remembrance 

Housework had always bored 
her, and she said she hated every rung 
and stretcher that she had ever dusted. 
But it was mainly on Jimmy’s account 
that she went about making all things 
new. 


woman who 


gets a 


unless she’s been 


one 


the went by far 
Paula, if she were in the 
city, was utterly lost in its swarming 
millions. It had almost seemed to him 
as if his intense longing to find her 
must draw her to him. He shrank from 
enlisting detective aid, and for a time 
his mother held agreement with him. 


For himself, 
more slowly. 


days 
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However, when her saturnalia of shop- 
ping came to a temporary end, she took 
the matter of the under more 
active consideration. 

Of what use for Jimmy to waste his 
young years in this doleful hope de- 
ferred? What could he do unaided, 
with no practical plan? She flouted his 
squeamishness. Let him get the best 
detectives he could find. They had 
their ways of doing things—blocking 
the city into squares, perhaps, and comb- 
ing the whole place at one feli swoov. 
They need not annoy Paula. All he 
needed was a report of where she could 
be found. 

Jimmy was easily convinced, having 


search 


long since come to the same conclusion. 
But such an undertaking cost a deal of 
money, and, until he could settle to 
some work again, he was iron in his 
resolve not to spend more than the in- 
come from their invested funds. Not 
even was Paula to be found at the ex- 
pense of his beloved mother’s security. 

So the affair was not to be managed 
on the scale of Mrs. Holt’s rather mag 
nificent outline. \ pair of diligent 
young men began to ferret through the 
labyrinths of trade and commerce, but 
the reports were uniformly disappoint- 
ing 

Summer went by and autumn had be 
come winter, nothing had 
heard or Paula. Jimmy hung 
onto his hope doggedly. But there were 
times when the waters of despair closed 
over his bowed head. 

“Mother,” 
the midst of 
night, 


and been 


seen of 


said he quite suddenly in 
one December 
to work. Tl 


nothing 
“T am going back 
be better off doing something.” 
She thought him right in this 
her heart ached as she 
his eves 


but 
look in 
She put her arm around his 
shoulder and let her head rest against 
him. 

“Must not get blue, 
gently. 

“T’d be 


saw the 


Jims,”” she said 


. 
a poor sort to let vou down 


like that,” said he cheerfully. “No, 
mother, I’m too darned sure she could 
never get away from me-—not in this 
life. But it’s taking a long time, and 
—and I suppose | get restless.” 
“What shall you do?” 
“Oh, banking and broking. 
I know. 


It’s all 
I've been thinking old Tither- 
edge might give me a berth. 
I go down 


Suppose 
to-morrow and ask him? 
He's been jolly decent about the in- 
vestments.” 

She approved the idea, and, in the 
thought of getting back to the interests 
of a man’s world, he felt less at a loose 
end. He off downtown the 
next morning with a touch of his old 
blitheness. It was like old times to be 
clawing his way through the press of 
the rush hour on the subway, to make 
that 


even set 


congested movement 
through the inadequate cahon of “the 
Street.” He passed the once-familiar 
entrance to the Pierpont Building with- 
out a glance, 


one in slow 


and bore on with the 
of youth in bondage toward the 
Place 

Tither lge did 
of Kirk- 


( iffices 


mass 
corner 
of Broad and [xchange 

Titheredge, Conger & 
not go in for the magnificence 
& Company The 
gloomily situated on the 
grimed 


wot 1 were 
floor 


ground 


of a well building. but. in the 


Stvgian murk of those sunless rooms, 


Jimmy Holt came upon the faéri 
f the rainbow 


oaken 


and precocious urchin of fifteen 


barrier where an unsvmpatheti 
with- 
ering vears ruled over callers with a 
brief responsibilitv. bevond the first few 
chairs. 


look 


typewriters’ some still 
pied, 
founded incredulity 
Paula’s hack was turned 
there 


unoccu- 
Jimmy’s leaped in dum- 
to him. but 
that radiant 
head, bright in the crepuscular darkness. 
as truth at the bottom of a well. Jimmy 
Holt was fairly rocked backward, as if 
destiny had dealt him 
instead of having 
lous good luck 


was no mistaking 


a crushing blow 
him miract- 


should be 


tossed 


That 


she 
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here, of all places in the world! He 
could have let loose a ringing yell of 
triumph. But in a gasping silence he 
suddenly shrank back, and, to the amaze- 
ment of the office boy, retreated in- 
continently to the public hall. 

He had no coherent reason for this, 
beyond an instinctive wish for a mo- 
ment in which to pull himself together. 
Had he rushed madly 
to he t; 


across the room 
who knows what clumsy inepti- 
tude he might have blurted forth? She 
might prefer even not to see any one 
who knew her story. And he could not 
thought that should feel 
his faithful devotion an intrusion. He 
had no appointment with “old Tither- 
edge.” and he left the building with a 
self-communion, 


bear the she 


need for quiet 
It was all of two hours later that he 
sought a telephone booth to call his 
other. The mere sound of his voice 
told her his news before he could put 
it into words. 
“Oh, Jimmy! They’ve found her?” 


Not a bit of it! I walked 


on her, m 


rhey ? 
vself.” 
“Jimmy! What on earth did you 
do?” 

“| went out and sat on a tombstone 

inity churchyard,” said he, with a 

at the black face of the instrument. 

he saw the smile as vividly as if 
re in her presence. 
“Darling!” she laughed. 

‘m not going to go at her all in a 
he explained., “Vou see, she 
ot want to see—any of us.” 

“Well!” she breathed happily. “Any- 

way, she’s found.” 
“Right ! I'll be 
And, 


and 


home to hug 
mother, put on 


We're 


you 
your 
going to 


later on. 
best bib 


ce le brate 


tucker 
this night.” 
He hung up with a happy laugh, and 
rent back to the dull old building that 
ne for him with all the sparkle of 
Maddin’s palace. Unlike that edifice, 
it had no motive power and had not been 
whisked away during his absence. 


In spite of the shielding hum of noise 
in the typewriters’ room, he asked for 
Mr. Titheredge in so low a voice that 
the boy who took in the slip on which 
he had written his name and business 
fancied him a very timid customer in- 
deed. He let him past the barrier when 
he returned with the “ol’ man’s” sanc- 
tion in haughty silence. 

Mr. Titheredge was glad to see him. 
Indeed, Jimmy brought into that rather 
dismal office a buoyant atmosphere that 
could not be unwelcome to the veriest 
curmudgeon, and Mr. Titheredge was 
far from deserving such description. He 
was an exceedingly well-preserved old 
fellow with gray, curling hair and twin- 
kling eyes. 

“Looking for more bank stock, Mr. 
Holt?” he asked cheerily. ‘We don’t 
often have an investment like that to 
offer.” 

“Nope,” said Jimmy, shaking hands. 
“You've got my little all. No. | 
down to-day to ask you for a job. But 
I’ve changed my mind. I’ve dropped 
in to say you've plain got to take me 
on. 

“That so? 
harness? Let’s see 
Kirkwood, weren't 
you quit them?” 


came 


Want to get back into 


with 
made 


you 
vou? 


were 


What 


Jimmy looked steadfastly at his ques- 
tioner. 

“T chucked up my job to be free to 
tell Kirkwood what I thought of him,” 
he said. “It wasn’t anything about busi- 
a personal matter. I can offer 
you no sort of letter of recommenda- 
tion, Mr. Titheredge.” 

The elder man looked surprised, but 
not in the least cast down. He held 
Jimmy’s frank look for a moment, and 
then burst into a chuckle. 

“T should like to have seen that three- 
tailed under those circum- 
stances. What an old peacock he was!” 

Jimmy felt the earth swing under him. 

“Was?” he croaked, suddenly hoarse. 
The blood drained from his head, to 


ness 


bashaw 
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rush back in a roaring surge that made 
him giddy. 

Titheredge was not looking at him. 

“Oh, hadn't you heard? Yes, he’s 
dead. Died in London, I believe.’”’” He 
would have been astonished had he 
known that this young aspirant for a 
job in his office had utterly forgotten 
what he had come for; that he was con- 
scious of nothing but a flood of unbe- 
lievable bliss. Had Jimmy been any- 
thing but an inexpressive Nordic, the 
chances are he would sprung at 
Titheredge and kissed him on_ both 
cheeks. Oh, day of days! He fairly 
sank down to sit upon a corner of the 


have 


desk, as his very knees went weak with 
the shock of the news of Paula’s affran- 
chisement. 

“Well, I don’t know, Holt,” he came 
at last to hear Mr. Titheredge saying. 
“We are not short of men at present, 
you know.” 

Jimmy got upon his feet as his con 
trol returned to him. 

“T am a very valuable man,” he said, 
babbling at random, “but Ill take on 
as a bond salesman on commission, to 
start with. I don't care what it is. Mac- 
Mahon and I have the same point of 
view: Here I am, here I stick!" 

“Oh, well,” said Titheredge, 
what surprised. “If that’s all 

“T could sell bonds to the town pump 
to-day!” said Jimmy, his eves shining. 

Mr. Titheredge fixed him 
with an accusing look. 


some- 


suddenly 
“Young man,” he said, “you're up to 


some game with me. What is this—a 
bet ?” 

“Don’t you want a nice, bright sales- 
man?” inquired Jimmy blandly 

“Get along with you,” grunted Tith- 
eredge He 
hand. 


tossed up an acquic scent 
“Have it your own way. Here” 

he scrawled a line on his pad, dotted 
his initials on the page, and tore it off 
—‘see Mr. Hambly. He'll give you a 
steer. And, Holt!’ He turned in his 
chair as Jimmy made promptly for the 


door. “When you feel more communi- 
cative, come and dine with me,” 
Jimmy postponed Mr. Hambly for 
the nonce, and took himself off to avoid 
the general movement in the outer of- 
toward luncheon In the 
street he waited until he saw Paula, 
eclipsed under a very extinguisher of a 
small black hat, leave the building, 


fices rooms. 


When she returned to her place in 
the typewriters’ room, she was immedi- 


ately aware of a change in that change- 
less waste. Conspicuous upon the win- 
dow sill beside her table stood a sturdy 
black-luster vase, over the rim of which 
there gravely looked at her the sweet, 
open face of a great yellow rose. 


CHAPTER X. 
It was—not to 
popular poem—the 


deservedly 
twenty-fourth of 


quote a 


December, and eight o'clock in the eve- 
ning. 
that 
surrounded 


Paula was sitting on the divan 
by night her bed, 
sundry diminutive 
in the midst of which lay a 
doll whose eyes had apparently closed 
in horror at finding herself so publicly 
presented in the guise of Lady Godiva. 
Modesty would seen: to have obscured 


would bec me 
with 


garments, 


her puppet vanity, for truly the costume 
in which she 
was worthy of attention. 


Was soon to be invested 


Paula. over the last stitches of a la- 
bor that 
hours, was quite contentedly alone. Her 


had occupied many evening 


beloved baby. who was most happily 
domiciled on the farm of a kindly Ger- 
man couple in Westchester, had been 
brought down to her that afternoon, and 
was now fast in the determined sleep 
of childhood in the adjoining room. In 
these two rooms. one of which showed 
in the high, elaborate cornice and fine 
old marble mantel traces of days before 
the house had declined into a warren of 
rented apartments, 


happy. 


Paula 
The rooms were scantily 


was not un- 


rur- 
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nished, and the woodwork and walls left 
much to be desired, but it was her own 
bailiwick. Under no sneering eyes she 
passed her evenings here; in far more 
luxurious comfort, for all the meager- 
ness of her surroundings, than she had 
known in that 
richly appointed. 

After her day at the office, where she 
Mrs. Bainbridge, 
and where no staring curiosity made her 
days hideous, she would come back to 
climb the many 


great stone house so 


was known only as 


stairs to her erie, in 
blissful anticipation of a long, restful 
evening after her little dinner, stretched 
out on her couch with Satur- 
days she went out to the farm, and spent 


a be ¢ rk 


twenty-four golden hours with Barbara, 
day by dav more beautiful and bewitch- 
ing. lor a time, at least, she had de- 
sired nothing more. To be rid of the 
twin Kirkwood’s and La 


Rue’s persecutions, to be independently 


horrors of 


own way again, to know 


making her 
| 
h 


wat Barbara was well, and that she was 
every sense a free woman, made 
ry sufficient list of blessings 

the news of Basil Kirkwood’s 
death had come a final touch of release, 


her the 


from 


sunde ring 


unhappy past. 


Out of that misery she had emerged 
i erets, not even for her transi- 
ill pl iced 


regrets and with the priceless 


Hucination of love. 


mall Barbara. But she 


. 4 
n ot her 


hours of loneliness, when her 


for amusement and com- 
had 
some one to talk 


thou 


natural need 


panionship longings for 
true, 
she denied it inwardly, that she 


brought 
with It was 


often thought of Jimmy and his whole- 
some merriment, but she stubbornly in- 
sisted that she had never done so until 
had found the 
yellow rose beside her table. 

That had been, if you please, a com- 
plete, astonishing surprise. Of course, 
it was Jimmy—but how? She had not 
seen him, nor did she, though every day 
afresh flower waited her, as it had done 


that moment when she 


in the old days. Jimmy, delicately and 
kindly, kept out of her way, willing to 
let his roses speak for him, minded to 
let her send for him if she wished. Ev- 
ery evening when she left the office he 
followed her home, watching over her 
from a distance. For it was his convic- 
tion that no woman of such arresting 
beauty could safely go about alone. She 
did not need to know this fact to be 
aware of a new sense of protected well- 
being, of a steadfast affection ready to 
come to her at any time. 

Oddly enough, though she would not 
have been surprised had any one who 
had known her accepted Kirkwood’s 
estimate of her guilt, it never remotely 
occurred to her that Jimmy Holt might 
not know the secret history of those 
blameless days in the far South. She 
liked his deferential standing back, to 
wait her recognition. She did not know 
that he feared to pain her by evoking 
memories of “old, unhappy, far-off 
things.” 

Lady dozed and 
woke, according to her attitude, while 
Paula dressed her. But when she 
finally arrayed to the last touch of 
trimmed bonnet, and muff, and 
corner of the sofa. she 
remained awake, if glassily, unmoved by 


Godiva _restlessly 
was 
fur- 
coat, 
stood in the 


her modiste’s admiration, 

\ succession of extraordinary sounds 
in the halls of the house and on the 
Paula’s attention. 
thing was brushing and bumping up the 
steps, from landed 
finally with a subsidence 
outside her door 
a firm knock. 
glance 


stairs caught Some- 


floor to floor. and 
mysterious 

After a pause came 
She gave a wondering 
at Godiva, who declined to be 
involved in the matter, and opened the 
door to the summons. 

Over the branches of a lurching, de- 
rooted pine tree, confusedly mingled 
with the holly wreaths ingeniously dis- 
posed upon its branches for present 
convenience, she looked at Jimmy’s si- 
lently beseeching face. 
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asked half 
“T thought 

for Bar- 
I did so want to fix a 


“May I come in?” he 
breathlessly, after a silence. 
you might let me bring this 
bara, you know. 
Christmas tree.” 

She could not answer him. For some 
inscrutable reason her had filled 
with tears and her throat ached beyond 
speech. He forbore to look at her, but 
a slow, boyish red crept up into his face. 

“I wish,” he said gently, “I wish I 
knew if you would rather I went away. 
You see— He caught himself back 
on the verge of reminding her that they 
had parted under her displeasure. Bun- 
gler as he might be, he had no wish to 
refer to that dreadful time. ‘What I 
mean is, Paula, I do so want to see you. 
I thought you might forgive my coming. 
It’s—it’s by way of being Christmas 
Eve, and—and here’s a tree without a 
single star. Do you—would you rather 
I went away?” 

She 


eyes 


against the 
blinking back her tears, and smiled at 
him. The light behind her shone 
through the edge of her yellow hair like 
a nimbus. 

“Come in, Jimmy,” she said, and the 
ache in her throat relaxed and vanished. 


leaned open door, 


He gave her one adoring look, and 
laid hands 
green. It accompanied him with the 
stark effect of a dispatched gladiator, 
being dragged from the arena. 


upon the recumbent ever 


“T fancy I made some row getting this 
beggar upstairs,” he said apologetically. 
*\We had arguments at the corners.” 

She laughed softly as she 
him. 

“You won't believe how canny 


watched 


T am.” 
he went on, talking for fear of silence. 
“T brought all the fixings up first 

sneaked up and left them in the hall. 1 
thought know—if you didn’t 

well, if vou didn’t want me, vou might 
let me leave the tree for Barbara, and 
it would be awkward bringing them in 
afterward.” 
without 


you 


He gave a shy laugh, and, 
waiting for her to answer, 


dodged out again, and returned in a se- 
ries of short, busy trips, each time laden 
with For his final touch, he 
dramatically produced a _ battered old 
stepladder. “I suborned your janitor 
and borrowed this,” he declared with 
pride. “You need ‘em when it comes 
to sticking in the top things. 


boxes. 


I haven't 
hung a silver ball on the eaves of one 
of these things, leaning off a chair at an 
angle of forty-five without 
learning something.” 

“Jimmy!” she said softly. 

He let the tree, which he had unfeel- 
ingly seized by its more tender branches, 
fall back upon the floor. In two steps 
he was beside her, with both her hands 
in his. 


degrees, 


“My darling girl!” he said earnestly. 
Her lifted face, so warmly pale, was 
more than ever beautiful. “I 
stay away any longer 


couldn’t 
I was so afraid 
you might not want to see me, but I had 
to come whether or no. I’ve waited a 
thousand years to hear your voice.” 
“Oh, Jimmy, what a 
Have I been a beast never to let vou 
know: How did find me out? 
How does that flower come to be on my 
table every day 
“Well 
pressibl broke 
look “Tt’s 
It’s got no b 


paring itsel 


dear vou are! 


you 


His old 


through his 


smile irre- 
vearning 


1 poor, fool flower, Paula. 


etter sense than to go com- 
f-to vou.” 

“Oh, Jimmy! 

His fingers tightened on her hands. 


“Look here 


‘Oh, 


vou go on saying, 


y won't 


behave 


tone, and | 
be answerable am trving to 

Paula, if vou had anv 
I have starved and thirsted for 
vou, just to be near ‘ 


Timmy 


mvself. I idea 
how 
vou! I’ve followed 


vou like vour shadow. I’ve gone to 
sleep and got up and gone to sleep the 
next 
thought except of 


looked at her hungrily. 


conscious 
His 
“Have you— 
oh, Paula, have vou never known it?” 

She shook her head, honestly enough. 


night without on 


vou.” eyes 





Devices and Desires 


“Why, what a stupid, blind woman 
you are!” he said softly. He had no 
intention of asking her to fall into his 
arms at the first mention of his devo- 
tion. Looking down at her hands, he 
swung them lightly apart and together, 
and, with a final pressure, let them go 
and stepped back from her with an ef- 
fort. ‘‘Where’s the infant?” he asked, 
veering sharply from the danger of pre- 
suming too far. 

“She’s asleep in my bed. I’ve got her 
for over Christmas. Come and look.” 

He bent down to look at the sleeping 
child when she led him into the room. 
Like a miniature of her mother, with 
glistening, waving hair and a skin like a 
pearl, the little creature lay in a warm 
heap, breathing the most fairylike of 
contented snores. 

“Isn't she great?’ said Jimmy de- 
lightedly. “I I forgot to tell you. 
We want you to bring her to our place 
to-morrow—turkey and _ stuffing, you 
know! My mother’s got a cook, so you 


say, 


are safe! 


hat—not to Rosmere!” she cried, 


a fool I 
Upon my 
that we ever 


heavens, no! What 
Forgive me, Paula. 
honor, I had forgotten 
lived there!” 


\] 


am! 


i¢ laid a fleeting touch upon his 


,; ‘i 
it was stupid of me, Jimmy. 
rave him an odd look. “You don’t 


re anv more?” 
ouldn’t stick it, Paula. I hate 
went back silently into the liv- 
m. Paula. from being emotion- 
iken by the coming of a dear and 

ful friend to admit the 
fact that she had welcomed in 

dearer and more faithful lover— 

had fallen into a brooding thoughtful- 
ness. It had come to her, in his telling 
of hi repugnance the 
scenes of her disgrace, that Jimmy— 
Jimmy '—had and did believe that she 


not very 


vehement for 
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had not gone away alone. She stole 
long, wondering glances into his face, 
as he busied himself in setting up the 
tree, and hanging wreaths on the doors 
and windows. Was it possible he and 
his mother could believe her guilty? He 
had come to bid her to his mother’s 
table! Her cheeks began to burn as if 
with fever. She answered his light- 
hearted chatter half absently, torn be- 
tween a desperate longing to know what 
was in his mind and a stricken shrinking 
from the knowledge. The bitter shame 
of her hurt gathered in her like a storm. 

Jimmy, unconscious of her distress, 
sat perched upon the top of the ladder, 
as she stood a step or so above the floor, 
handing him with mechanical obedience 
the contents of 
trinkets. 

“T knew you'd have a doll,” Jimmy 
was saying. 


a box of gimcrack 


He had, indeed, repressed 
a violent infatuation for a Parisian dam- 
sel of regal splendor, fearing to wound 
her by producing a more elaborate gift 
than lay within her resource. “I didn’t 
know just what a young lady of her 
age would like, but the girl at the shop 
suggested a lot of doodads for a doll— 
umbrellas and necklaces—and I only 
hope the arctics will fit. Arctics! I 
give you my word the dolls nowadays 
have lip sticks and cigarette cases, with 
cigarettes !”’ 

Paula’s extraordinary response to 
these cheerful remarks was to drop the 
box of tinsel rope, and, burying her face 
in her arms on the top of the steplad- 
der, give suddenly way to the sobs that 
tore for She wept like a 
broken-hearted child, without shame or 
vanity. 

Jimmy promptly cast all else to the 
winds. He slipped to his feet, pulled 


release. 


her away from her insentient support, 
and held her to his heart. 
“No, Paula, I can’t stand it! 
must cry, you’ve got to cry on me. I 
love you so. I can’t keep on holding in. 


If you 


But I 


I’ve kept away so long, Paula. 
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thought you would send for me if you 
wanted me. It seems horrible that I 
can be happy while you are crying, but 
to get you in my arms I really think I 
would make you cry myself, if there 
was no other way.” He held her in 
one close-pressing arm while he fished 
helpfully in his pocket for a handker- 
chief. “My dear love, my darling———” 
He tenderly raised her chin to wipe her 
eyes, and suddenly, at sight of her quiv- 
ering mouth so near his own, kissed her 
with all the hoarded kisses of his long 
devotion. Her sobbing bosom throbbed 
against him. “No, don’t push me 
away!” he begged her. “You must love 
me, Paula. It’s not possible that I can 
want you so, and not make you love me. 
I've always wanted you—you know that 
—back in the old days when I hadn't 
a chance of marrying you. But I won't 
take no for an answer now, Paula. 

“T went down to that place in Florida 
to get you—the very day you ran away. 
And I had detectives to help me hunt 
for you. And then, oh, Paula, one day 
I walked into Titheredge’s and saw 
your blessed golden head over by the 
window! And even then I waited and 
waited. I’m a duffer at saying things, 
I know. But’’—he drew her still more 
closely to him—“I trust I have made it 
clear to you that I never have and never 
will give up!” He laid his cheek upon 
“And, thanking you for your 
kind attention, we remain, as this leaves 
us at present, yours most faithfully 
Paula, do stop crying and answer me!” 
For one moment a cold terror chilled 
him. His hands took her by the shoul- 
ders to hold her so that he might see 
her “Paula!” he 
voice breaking suddenly. 


her head. 


said, his 
“For the love 
of God, say you can love me! Tell me 
you will marry me, 

He could 
grief in her eyes that 
proach him. Nor, a moment later, her 
little, gasping cry as both her arms went 


face. own 


Paula! Paula!” 


not understand the wild 


seemed to re- 


Ainslee’s 


out to him. But at least her clinging to 
him needed no interpretation, He lifted 
her bodily in his arms, and carried her 
over to sit beside him on the divan. 
Lady Godiva, though utterly ignored, 
preserved a well-bred smile. 

“Jimmy,” said Paula, when she could 
trust her voice, “did your mother really 
want you to find me?” 

“Judge for yourself. 
suggested our getting detectives. She 
wanted about forty dozen. But that 
cost too much even for plutocrats, I 
quite forgot to tell you that we are now 
paying a large income tax. There's al- 
ways something!” 

She gave him no answering smile. 

“Jimmy!” she said again. “It wasn't 
true.” 

“What wasn’t 
Jimmy blankly, 

“Oh, Jim, I’m almost glad you didn’t 
know!” She drew a deep breath. “It 
wasn't true about me. I went to Flor- 
ida with the children, as a governess, 
There was nobody else there. He came 
ind Mrs, Dudley 
together. I did once, 
Jimmy, when I was so miserable—I did 
once think I was in love. But I wasn’t 
and that was all there was to it.” 

The last burden rolled from Jimmy’s 
loval heart. 

“T thank God, vour dear sake, 
Paula,” he whispered, with his face in 
the palms of her hands 

“You loved me just the same?” 

“Oh, Paula!” It almost a sob 
in his own throat 

She had a swift vision of the 
he had so long endured, and of his im- 
With a heart break- 
ing for thought of all 


It was she who 


true?” demanded 


down on his vacht 


Saw wus once 


for 


was 
agony 


measurable love. 


his pain and his 
she took his bov- 
in her two hands, 


unfaltering devotion, 


ish head and kissed 
him. 

Lady Godiva slipped sidewise rigidly. 
as one could bear 
scrupulously closed her eves. 


who no more, and 
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LL his gifts to her were not here 
in the wardrobe trunk. It would 
be absurd to affirm that they 
lhe fat Chinese jar on its teak- 

wood stool hall of their 

apartment where it had stood these many 


were 
was out in the 
had given her 
women began carrying stubby 
leather straps 
here. It 
a good six inches of 

} 


mother-Ot-pearl at th 


ssible fur coat was 


years The umbrella he 


iwing on plain 
Ir wrists 


be—by 


Was not 


top 
not here. 
storage—permanently in stor- 
absence covered by a myriad 
here 


he 


lies. But whatever could be 


all just as he had given it, t 


ever made over or changed in 


each gift was in its qgwn 
wrapping to which was tied 
m band a little card with a 


stmas, 1919, or birthday, 


e was a fan of carved ivory and 
| chiffon under date of the 
became the rage. 


igh, gem-inerusted comb 


season 
trich ones 
a | 
the vear she bobbed. There was 

ter box of jewelry with stones set 
in gold during an era of platinum. 
There were, besides, gifts unfit for other 
than fads 
bought in the very hour the clock was 
striking their greatest popularity; ex- 


treme things foisted on a not-too-astute 


reasons mere anachronism: 


By Frances O. J. Gaither 


Author of “Cousin of the Moon," 


“Poor Estelle," etc. 


purchaser, one must fancy, by the taste 
of shopgirls importuned at the eleventh 
hour : cigarette 
and the 


chains, long 


holders, exaggerated 


like, 


gaudy 


earrings, 


The dates ran back fifteen years and 
the presents were as many as any hus- 
band may give any wife in so many 
that this is 
folded 


labeled, so 


years. But—and I am sure 


really remarkable—in all those 


packets so neatly tied and 


lovingly ‘easured, there not one 


had in itself de- 
was intrinsically a 


was 
git } now or ever 
very one 
! 


sired. 
mistak« 


such is the waywardness of 


whenever she knelt, 


But, 


women, as now, be- 


that open trunk, there crept over 


expression on the 


| you se¢ 
faces of Italian women in dim churches 
] Virgin—an 


before tl Blessed expres- 
sion of grateful adora- 


tion. 


peace, of 


trunk 
gifts to her, 


ling before the 


which held her husband's 


was the very picture of a religieuse at 
She regarded raptly an 
painted-chiffon fan out- 
The flecks of 
gold inlaid in the carved ivory sticks, and 


her devotions 
unfashionable 
spread in her two hands. 


the little Watteau figures joying in the 
painted garden, might have been inspired 
characters on the page of a prayer book 
by her reverent study of them. 

“May I come in, Anita?” 
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Anita telescoped the bright, never- 
used fan, and laid it carefully in a 
drawer of the trunk before she rose to 
greet her sister, hesitant at the threshold 
of the packing room. To be surprised 
at her devotions did not in the least dis- 
turb her. Before she rose to her feet 
she smiled. When Anita smiled it was 
rather like seeing the moon lift on a 
still sea. She was so big, so unfathom- 
able. 

Her young sister, cheeks bright from 
the outdoor cold, dropped an armload of 
gayly sealed packages on a cedar chest 
just inside the door, named them care- 
lessly, “Your and Charlie’s Santa Claus 
from me, Anita,” and then she took two 
steps forward, speaking urgently, hur- 
riedly, as though she feared she might 
not get it all out if she were slow about 
it. 

“Look here, Anita, don’t you want me 
to help Charlie pick out a present for 
your” 

Anita’s displeasure was, like her smile, 
sudden and transforming. It shadowed 
her as completely as clouds darken water. 

“Really,” Lucy rushed on, “I can do 
it so easily—I'’ve only the littlest bit of 
shopping to do for myself—and I could 
telephone Charlie—meet him somewhere. 
Why shouldn’t you have something you 
really want? He spends a lot on you, 
but men are such babes in the woods. 
Any pretty shopgirl with atrocious taste 
can persuade them. Please let me help 
Charlie this one time.” 

Anita stopped beside that hideous red 
China jar on its squat, teakwood stool. 
Color burned up into her usually cool 
cheeks. Her hand trembled, touching 
the lip of the ugly jar. Standing tall and 
fair, eyes fired to fanatic zeal, devoted 
fingers touching the thick-rimmed jar 
Charlie Sloane had her, Anita 
seemed as remote from material concerns 
She said: 

“No, Lucy—please——”’ 

“Well, of course, if vou’d really rather 
not——” 


given 


as any priestess. 


Ainslee’s 


“Good-by, Lucy, and merry Christ- 
mas!” 


At the edge of the gloomy street the 
window full of shawls shone like the 
moon coming up. One saw it first barred 
by the heavy supports of the elevated 
railroad. The uprights were dark and 
thick like tree trunks in some shadowy, 
prehistoric forest; and through them 
crept muffled shapes as dim as animals 
protectively colored. 

It was the bleakest hour of a bleak 
afternoon. Twilight already cloaked the 
street here beneath the elevated. The 
wind had an edge to it. It hissed by the 
ears like a singing sword. The shop of 
shawls was the only one in the street yet 
alight. Behind the glass the shawls, 
swinging each by a corner caught to the 
ceiling, dripped a rain of beauty and fire. 

Straight as steel to magnet sped to 
that window the one other bit of color 
in the whole street. A tam-o’-shanter, 
red as a blood, darted 
through the shadows toward the lighted 
shop. The bright tam-o’-shanter pressed 
tight against the bright window like a 
butterfly upon a flower, and would not 
be dislodged. 


big drop of 


“T don’t see how vou know 
places, Jo.” 

It was the man who spoke. 

The girl in the red cap looked around 
at him. She had a sudden sharp vision 
of him in his meticulous topcoat, gloves, 
cane, fastidious boots, drawn willy-nilly 
into subways, up into pushing Christmas 


about such 


Eve crowds, up iron stairs, into a dismal 
East Side train, down more iron stairs, 
out between dark uprights rearing like 


the trees in some prehistoric wood, in 
and out, up and down, plodding after 
the bright cap in its dance toward the 
lighted window dawning like a moon at 


the edge of the dark. She had a sudden 
sharp vision of middle-aged Charlie 
Sloane as a man lost in a dark wood, 
panting after an ignis fatuus. 

‘“‘Good old Charlie!” she breathed. 
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have led you a chase all afternoon, 
haven’t I? It’s rather a shame for a 
person like you to have to trail a gamin 
like me. But these are the finest shawls 
in the whole town. Really!” 

“Well, pick out what you want, and 
let’s go.” 

The girl sighed hungrily and brought 
her pointed brown face close to the glass 
again—so close that her breath clouded 
it and she had to clear away the veil of 
vapor with her hands. The silk shawls 
drooping under weight of their multi- 
colored embroideries were as iridescent, 
as flowing as a summer shower with the 
sun through it—or a waterfall. Once 
she had stood under a shadowy rock 
ledge and looked at noon-glinting rain- 
bows through a pouring waterfall. 

The man cleared his throat. 


“If you should go inside, maybe you 
could make up your mind faster.” 
“I’ve made up my mind, Charlie.” 


rhe deuce you have!” 

“Oh, yes; I picked it out a week ago— 
just in case you should let me shop for 
my own Christmas!” 

She moved three steps along the pave- 
ment and spread her palms on the glass 
in front of a black shawl in nasturtium 
embroideries, all the colors of flame— 
pale gold to copper red, as though the 
had been 
and resolved in a blazing retort. 

“Look, Charlie! I can almost warm 
my hands at it.” 

With impulsiveness 
he stepped beside her and pressed his 


flosses for its 
melted 


embroidering 


uncharacteristic 


hands in their smooth gray gloves against 
the cold glass beside hers 
“Tt’s hot,” he declared. 
She twisted her face up in 
surprise and they both laughed. 
“You like it, too, Charlie?” 
‘Tremendously ! 
Jo. Br-r! 


teet] 


ple ased 


It just suits you, 
That next one makes a man’s 
chatter.” 

The shawl next was of a clear, watery 
green on which the heavy white em- 
broideries seemed to float. The design 


was lotus flowers, buds and fully opened 
blooms with thick, creamy petals. 

“Oh, | shouldn’t care at all for that 
one,” cried Jo. 

“I should hope not.” 

Seeing the shawl their joint taste re- 
pudiated, Jo shivered at its coolness and 
brought her gaze quickly back to the 
lodestone of her 

“I do hope you’ve money enough with 
you, Charlie. I’m sure it’s frightfully 
Trust me to like an extravagant 


desire. 


dear. 
one. Do you suppose you've brought 
cash enough? They mightn’t be nice at 
all about a check down here—miles from 
anywhere.” 

He reassured her. He’d drawn out a 
bale of money that morning—plenty, he 
was very sure, for the only two gifts he 
had yet to buy. 

Two gifts? She looked instinctively 
and against her will back at the cool 
green shawl. Clearly and perversely she 
saw in that shawl the picture of a woman. 
Queerly, too, for that picture was usu 
ally imprisoned by a theater box, forever 
seen obliquely across a balcony rail. 

Jo had seen Charlie Sloane’s wife but 
once. His wife was tall, fair and beauti- 
ful, in an unstirred, unstirring fashion 
like another Hermione holding herself 
in the cold mold of marble for the re- 
proach of an erring husband. Smoothly 
ordered hair she had, a flawless brow, 
secretive, still lips perpetually guarding 
whatever the was she seemed to 
hold. She had worn white, that night Jo 
had her at the theater—not satin, 
but samething with a metallic sheen upon 
sheet of 
Jo had particu- 
noticed that Charlie Sloane’s wife 


secret 
seen 
sun-struck 


snow; and no jewels. 
larly 


its softness like a 


wore no jewels, carried no fan or vanity 
any other toy 
women dangle and drop. Jo had named 
that Sut now, looking first at 
the warm shawl and then at the one like 
cool water, she heard Charlie Sloane 


case or such as most 


a pose. 


say: 
“You shouldn’t feel cramped, Jo, see- 
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ing you have first whack at the excheq- 
uer,”’ 

He laughed down at her wistfulness. 
She laughed, too; and, with a fleeting 
glance over her shoulder at the green- 
and-white shawl, followed him into the 
shop. 

Once inside, Charlie Sloane seemed to 
forget all about being in a hurry. He 
lingered indulgently while Jo turned 
over the silk shawls, bright and varied 
as field flowers, heaped on the counter 
in a high and higher pile. He even 
wanted her to try them on one after 
another, standing off with both his hands 
on top of his cane to study the effect 
of each. He made, in short, a lark of 
buying a shaw] for her. 

And when they had decided once and 
for all on their first choice, and she 
stood with it on, he looked at her in 
such a way she hardly wanted to take 
the shawl off even to have it wrapped. 
She wanted to go on standing there 
“Char- 


stroking its bright folds, saying: 
lie, are you sure it doesn’t make me look 
like something brewed in a witch’s pot ?” 
Wanted to go on forever hearing him 
reassure her: 
“No, no! 
Jo, is your fire and dash.” 


The whole charm of you, 

Really, she hated to take off the beauti- 
ful black-and-nasturtium shaw! even to 
have it done up in a package. He was 
so perfectly dear about the whole thing. 
Why, he even called for a Christmas 
card to go in the box with the shawl; 
wrote on it: “With love from Charlie.” 

Then he opened his bill fold, and Jo, 
still in the shawl, most unluckily looked. 
Unluckily, too, there flashed upon her 
swift perception the fact that only one 
bill remained in his pocketbook. Regis- 
tered even the two small numerals on it. 
It was none of her affair, as he was so 
cruelly to remind her a moment later in 
his anger. Surely it was none of her 
affair. Why must she remember he'd 
said he had one more gift to buy? Why 


must she guess it was his Christmas gift 


Ainslee’s 


for his wife? Why must Jo, seeing the 
one paltry bill remaining in Charlie 
Sloane’s pocketbook when he paid for 
Jo’s shawl, again recall his wife with 
such poignance and such vividness ? 

It really oughtn’t to have happened 
like that, but it did. 

The memory of Charlie Sloane’s wife 
sitting white and still in a box at a play, 
ringless hands folded in empty lap, rose 
again and doused Jo’s fun completely. 

“Oh, Charlie!” she said so dismally 
that his hand returning the nearly emp- 
tied bill fold to his pocket was checked 
in mid-air. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he asked 
her. 

“Your other shopping! I can’t be 
greedy. Really! Not that greedy. I 
can’t leave you so little for—for—your 
other gift.” 

As she spoke she dragged at the cling- 
ing shawl. She crushed its flaming col- 
ors down on the counter with the riot of 
other rejected ones, and, lest she be 
tempted her strength, backed 
away, behind her. 

“T don’t want it,” she said aloud, smil- 
ing apologetically at the salesman. 

Charlie Sloane’s sudden anger con- 
fused her. She hardly knew what he 
said: that it was none of her affair— 
and surely it was not. The bewildered 
salesman, standing with the sheaf of 
money in his hand and his order pad 
poised, importuned her: 

“T can show you something else— 
something less vivid, perhaps?” 

“No, no! Please, I don’t want a shawl 
at all. I’ve changed my mind.” 

The degree of Charlie Sloane’s anger 
quite dazed Jo. Long after he had 
pushed past her and left her standing 
alone in an East Side shawl shop facing 
a suavely persuasive little man with an 
order book and a sheaf of hundred dol- 


beyond 
hands 


lar bills in his hand, she was too dazed 
The rest of what she did was 
Something less vivid, 


The 


to speak. 
done in a dream. 


perhaps? Something less «vivid? 
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question repeated itself endlessly. She 
nodded assent to shut it off. 

like myriad field flowers 
gathered by dull, patient fingers heaped 
higher and higher under her hands. The 
floss they embroider shawls with has a 
thousand filaments that catch at the flesh 
in one’s palms like tiny tendrils. The 
embroidered petals cling to the flesh of 
one’s palm, 

The sense of reality returned to Jo 
when she stood in the marble vestibule 
of an apartment house far, far away 
from the shop of shawls. 


Blossoms 


The sense of 
complete reality swooped down upon her 
in the very instant after she had given 
the long, pasteboard box into the dusky 
palms of the well-buttoned, gigantic 
lackey. With sudden clearness the little 
tableau printed itself forever in her 
mind. She saw even herself objectively 
—brown and flushed and a little breath- 
less, a little shabby in her red tam-o’- 
looking rather like the errand 
lackey so easily believed her. 
She saw the marble slabs in the vestibule 
walls 


shantet 


girl thy 


creamy marble slabs with a pink, 


curling vein. She saw the same slabs 
repeat l 


lighted 


¢ themselves in the discreetly 
foyer beyond. She saw an ele- 
vator flash light through a bronze grille. 

She saw herself small and shabby, al- 
most deprecatory, laying a long paste- 
board box in the black palms of a gi- 
gantic 
buttons 
tween his 
“Mrs 
age. 


firmly. 


negro door man in broadcloth and 
She his teeth white 

great lips as he repeated, 
Charles Sloane,” taking the pack- 
And then a glittering door closed 

She was at liberty to stand look- 
ing through it at a 


saw be- 


negro door man 
receding down a discreetly lighted foyer 
with a package in his hand, or to walk 
away down the Drive. 

She did the latter, her mouth twisting 
a little. 

It was fully dark now, dinner hour, 
Christmas Eve. Cars flowed up the 
Drive. Bare branches stirred against the 
sky and the river was cold and fathom- 
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less, lost in the dark. The river was 
a great silence. But there were lights 
everywhere—lights in Jersey, lights on 
automobiles, lights flooding out of shin- 
ing doorways. Diners in luxurious, soft 
fur wraps crossed the pavement in front 
of her and passed into the tall buildings. 

“Jo, you fooi!” 

At the corner she turned, On Broad- 
way the red cap felt less shabby. Her 
hand pushing into her pocket encoun- 
tered a soft wad. Echoed: “This is a 
lovely one,” “Very lovely.” “White 
lotus blossoms on green crépe de Chine.” 
“And it’s twenty dollars cheaper than 
the black.”’ 

“Well, I’m not altogether an idiot,” 
murmured Jo. 

A parcel-laden cohort mounted the 
sidewalk from the subway. Jo’s hand 
tightened on the wadded bill and she 
paused before a shop. window across 
which ‘‘Rotisserie”’ penciled in brass au- 
tographed a banquet arranged about a 
cross-legged turkey roasted 
within a compact hedge of celery. 

“I’m not completely a fool,’ said Jo 
to herself. “I can give a very nice party 
for twenty dollars.” 


brown 


Her scarlet cap pressed close to the 
lighted window. She conjured to float 
for one breath in the sheet of glass, her 
tiny apartment in West Tenth Street, 
unwontedly warmed and gay, the day 
bed pushed back, the two tables brought 
end to end, covered with one cloth, piled 
high, a turkey enthroned, young voices, 
the pop of corks. ‘“‘Let’s drink his health, 
what say, Jo? Shall we drink Charlie’s 
health for giving us such a nice farewell 
party °” 

Jo spread their oft- 


her hands in 


cleaned gloves on the warm glass in front 
of her. 


The window was dimly a_ mirror. 
Stirred in it now the ghost of a scarlet 
tam-o’-shanter. Something brewed in a 
witch’s pot! Jo caught her hands back 
from the warm glass. She rebuked the 
ghostly cap nodding in the glass with 
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an entirely corpulent turkey showing 
through. 

A Salvation Army lassie was ringing 
a bell beside a pot suspended from a 
tripod. Jo, about to pass, made a tighter 
wad of her lone bill and tossed it into the 
pot. It met a coin from a man’s hands. 
She looked up. Charlie! Just emerged 
from the subway, going home to dinner. 
It wasn’t such a long coincidence when 
you got over the first start of surprise, 
that Charlie Sloane, going to the apart- 
ment where he lived, should meet Jo 
who was just coming away from it. It 
wasn’t such a wonderful coincidence, but 
it was a little hard that he should see 
her tossing that wad of money away. 

oot Charlie questioningly 
across the Salvation Army lassie’s pot. 
“ter” 


said 


It wouldn’t take much to bring com- 
plete tenderness.to Charlie's face again. 
\ bit of 


But she looked away 


warmth. A bit of wistfulness. 

from him and over 
tried to 
see around the roaster’s shop, down a 


her shoulder. It was as if she 


steep dark street, around another cor- 


ner, up the Drive. through a particular 
shining door guarded bv a great negro, 
even into the fathomless privacy of a 
She'd have 


Jo. She'd 


never-seen drawing-room 


cot it open by now, though 


+ 
t 
on. Io tried to 


be putting it picture 


Charlie Sloane’s wife in the cool green 


shawl. 
Flying, Jo snatched her cap off 
Charlie Sloane should trail it like a dart- 
ing will-o’-the-wisp across th 
The 


head, but she wouldn't put her 


crowde d 
cri ppt d 

red tam- 
o’-shanter on until she was underground, 


street. air cut her bars 


inside a downtown train 


When Charli 


drawing-room of his home in thx 


Sloane entered the 
hour 
before dinner on Christmas Eve. hi 
in the unenviable frame of 


man who has been made 


was 
mind of a 
a fool of—and 
that twice in the same afternoon. He 
was, moreover, winded from having run 


—yes, he, Charlie Sloane, had run— 
distance in a _ crowded street 
scarcely a stone’s throw from this room, 
He was blowing, and he felt as hot and 
uncomfortable as it was possible for a 
man to feel. 

When he entered the stale placidity of 
the drawing-room his wife was standing 
in front of a long mirror at the other end 
of the room. She had on one of those 
shawls women such idiots about. 
Peacocks, the last one of them! So they 
can prink themselves up and strut before 
admiring eyes—their own or anybody 


some 


are 


else’s—they don’t care how many the 
price of their vanity could ransom from 
cold and hunger and a cheerless Christ- 
mas. Wise as he was now.on the sub- 
ject of shawls, could 
guess very nearly to the dollar the cost 
of the square of silk Anita was wearing. 


Charlie Sloane 


And in the particular vexatious circum- 
nettled that 
so extravagantly indulge herself. 
it Christmas Eve; If 
why the 


should 
Wasn't 
she wanted a 
hadn't she told 
trouble and ex- 
something she very 
least? 
box in 

resentfully touched it. 
Sheer folly his le that girl shame 
im into spending such a lot on Anita, 
a jeweler’s where 


He'd 


stances it him she 


shawl blazes 


him and saved him the 
pen of buving 
probably wouldn't care for in the 


His l 


touched a velvet 
his coat pocket 


fingers 
tting 
tting 
him 


making him shop at 
he’d a charge 
mind to take 


never wear it 


a good 
it back even now. Anita’d 
hide it away in 
it lil 


account. 


She'd 
some old trunl She'd hoard 
what-do-vou-call-‘em bird that decorates 
rit] all sorts 

It’s an awful bore bringing 

a woman expensive for fifteen 
vears and having r, as if they 


AC L 


1 colored glass and 
trinkets 
were all 


just 


alike, each pre sentation: 

Char- 

lie,” and then off to a cache 

like that what-do-vou-call-’em _ bird 

Why the blazes hadn't she told him if 
she wanted a shawl ? 

“See here, Anita!” he began sharply. 


“Vou're very dear and 


generous 


take ‘em 
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She turned. She said something en- 
tirely bewildering about her sister Lucy 
—about his shopping with Lucy. 

“Lucy! I haven’t seen Lucy in two 
weeks.” 

“Oh, Charlie!’ 

“Oh, Charlie!" was all she said, but 
somehow it caught him up with a start. 
The pasteboard box the shawl] had come 
in lay open on a chair, the tissue paper 

Irom where 
glimpsed the 
had written in the 
“With love from Charlie.” 
Although he could not read it at this 
distance, there was no mistaking his own 


wrapping half out of it. 
he stood he 
Christmas card he 


suddenly 
NOE GE 

shaw! shop. 
handwriting on the gay, painted card. 


He had the luck or 


thing to hold his tongue then as 


the sense or some- 
Anita 
came toward him. 

The clear green silk clothed her from 
head to foot. It clung so closely about 
her figure that the lotus blooms stood 
high and white upon it like actual flowers 
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wreathing her. Longing to thank her 
husband fitly for his first perfect gift 
to her, Anita smiled. Above the looped 
and shining garlands, Anita’s transfig- 
ured face was the late-risen moon above 
a lily-filled pond. 

Charlie Sloane stared at her. 
face grew redder. He coughed embar- 
rassedly. He was embarrassed like a 
man who has something important re- 
called to him just as he is on the edge 
of forgetting it forever. 

“You like the shawl?” he managed to 
stammer. 

“Like it!” 

She was 
time. 


His red 


said Anita. 


almost upon him by that 


“Tt’s very becoming,” he said huskily. 

(nd in profound humility he opened 
his arms. The floss they embroider 
shawls with has a thousand filaments that 
catch at the flesh in one’s palm like tiny 
tendrils. The embroidered petals cling 
fast to the flesh of one’s palm. 


L>HOTELDIEU 


house of 


N' T a mere 
Where guests are welcomed, lame and halt and blind; 
The doors are always open, night and day, 


For those who seek what here each man may 


God, this hostelry, 


find: 


Ease for his pain of body or of mind, 


Soft ointments, 


soothing drugs, 


and tender care 


Touching his ill with words both wise and kind, 
And knowledge deeper than his own despair 


Ye guests of God! 


Poor sufferers lying there, 
With white, drawn faces painting your 


dismay 


And wonder at life’s puzzle, what does prayer 
Avail you, if you doubt to whom to pray 


Yet are ye not forgotten 


Host 


your 


He loves those best, whom He afflicts the most 


RoBertT WITIIINGTON. 





The Mistletoe 


By Marjory Stoneman Douglas 


\MILLA BEAUCHAMP found 
it at the very bottom of the in- 
laid teak box that was half filled 

with odd, amusing bits of jewelry. The 
soft old gold of cine bracelet, slipping 
She 
feeling with delicate fin- 


over her small wrist, pleased her. 
stood musing, 
gers, whose nails were like gleaming, 
pointed almonds of rose quartz, the in- 
tricate carving which had converted the 
crystal into the involved pattern of a 
monkey, half obliterated among mistle- 
It was just the sort of thing Erben 

had chosen for her. Not at 
all what Henry Beauchamp would ap 
She shrugged shoulder 
faintly and left Henry’s formal platinum 
wedding ring among the trifles in the 
box. 


toe. 
Seaman 


prove. one 


That removed, the bracelet on her 
just the half- 
Henry 


arm 
humorous 
must 


was gesture of 


release she wanted. 
notice of the 


Besides, the 


received his 
this time 
whimsical, sardonic 


have 
divorce by 
eves of the monkey 
Ierben’s taste had al- 
reflected 
arms into the 


suited her mood 


ways been so excellent, she 


leisurely, slipping her 
great fur coat her small Annamite maid 


held 


was 


for her. 
now he 


She hoped wherever he 


had not allowed his taste 


Author of “To the Lions," 
“The Queen's Amber,” etc, 


to deteriorate for lack of contact with 
the mode. The only way to be success: 
fully of the mode, she remembered he 
used to say, was to keep oneself at least 
a year in advance of it. Curious how 
much she had been thinking of Erben 
But perhaps one’s second di- 
little of 


Poor 


recently. 
alwavs reminded 
first. 
Erben ! 

She 


vorce one a 


one’s Poor dear Henry! 
glanced at the mirror and ap- 
red lacquer of her tur- 
ban in contrast to the long golden eyes. 
The black fur at her throat gave her 
skin the faint color of ripe apricots. 
Her pale-gilt hair was drawn close and 
high beneath the hat, so that not one 
wisp of it showed about her small bare 
like carved coral, The light about 
the huge black-walnut mirror reflected 
her 
so amusing, 


proved the close 


ears, 
exoticism, adorable 
had 


again 


her slender 


artificiality It been 
she considered this sudden idea 


of opening the huge old Beacon Street 
house, which was part of Henry’s ali- 
' York, at the height 


for Boston, of all places, 


mony, leaving New 
of the season 
so that she might keep solitary festival, 
black The whole idea 
was as piquant as her three fantastic 


set in walnut. 
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Annamite servants in this beautiful, 
stern old New England place, musty with 
Cabots and 
It had been so ridicu- 

for a 
she thought, moving down 


memories of \damses and 
Daniel 
lous to 
Eve dinner, 


the old curving stairway 


We bster. 
plan solemn Christmas 
to the somber 
darkness of the hall below. And it was 
equally ridiculous to be in search of a 
but her mood insisted on a din- 
some interesting starving 
the streets. It would be 
just the touch which the whole occasion 


guest. 
ner guest, 
person from 
required. {In the early lavender winter 
dusk she drove slowly, looking like a 
tinted 


ivory statuette in a huge glass 


box, down frozen Boston's 
There should be 
was sure there 
She gazed at two 


the stamping, red-eyed men, 


cobbles of 

front. 
Camilla 
bread lines. 


murkiest water 
bread lines. 
must be 
critically) 
h their coat collars turned up against 
North Atlantic air, grinning 

ing loud remarks at 
imperturbability 


her deco- 
\ minute later 
made. 

e is nothing here, I think,” she 
and the 
another one. 


aecision 


Was 


big 


the transmitter 


was swiitly moved to 


line, toward the very end, she 


Seaman. There was hardly 
' 


‘ise in her glance as she looked 


because she had been thinking of 
| 


him so recently rhe ved 


he wort 


overcoat 
the drooping cap, were exactly 

[erben would wear, 
them 
Erben 


the sort 


starving. The rest of 


- + ] f ] 
mparatively cheerful. 


hunger with an air of aloof 
lancholy drama, She approved 


noting how the 
tall 


from his 
how well 


11 


She would hay 
in spite of th 


the 1ron-gra\ 


| him anywhere, 

ragg¢ which jutted 
is chin. The Vandyke had been 
felt. It 


different 


nspiration, she made him 


Ider, sterner, She quite 
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approved. In any sort of evening 
clothes 


“Ask the 


end,” 


third from the 
transmitter, “to 


man there, 
the 
have dinner with me.”’ 


she said to 


The slant-eyed chauffeur opened her 
door to the icy wind and spoke apol- 
ogetically in his smooth university Eng- 
lish: 

“The gentleman says he regrets, but 
he is madame’s kind 
invitation.” 

“IT suppose he said he would be 
damned first,” Camilla remarked’ pen- 
sively. ‘‘Tell him it is Camilla, and that 
he can bathe and change before dinner. 
And—give him this. Then he'll have to 
return it, at any rate.” The carved 
crystal monkey with the mistletoe leaves 
was warm from her arm as impulsively 
she held it out to him. 

Quite without expression on her red- 
lacquer lips, she saw the ragged man 
the chauffeur to the car, 
impersonally, and take his place beside 
the chauffeur’s seat. Only then did 
amilla’s pointed, smooth face relax a 
ittle He had that she 
would not have cared to have that over- 
coat beside her in the closed car. 


unable to accept 


follow bow 


( 
l remembered 
Really, 
she considered, he was quite delightful. 
But then, of course, he always had been 
quite delightful. She remembered com- 
plaining of that several times 

As he 


steps and in at the wide 


followed her up the granite 
held door she 
thought she heard him give an exclama- 

But 
high 


she could see in a mirror in 
hall that his was 
the lips tight pressed, if the 
eyes seemed slightly staring. 


tion. 
the 
enigmatic, 


dim face 
Perhaps, 
she thought, he did not quite approve 

h [ | her dinner 


of her method of picking 
So 


cuests from brez because 


he chose she 

to the 

steps and then paused. 
“Hock Chin 

thing, Erben,” she said 

der 


to be -echless, went on 
staircase. She mounted several 


will show vou 
over her shoul- 


And left 


everv- 


“Dinner’s in an hour.” 
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him there, it must be admitted, openly 
staring. 

She had not had the whole house 
opened. The shutters were still up on 
the front windows. Of the great double 
drawing-room on the second floor the 
front, overlooking the bare branches and 
frozen grass of the Common, was still 
swathed in brown wrapping cloths, the 
chairs unwieldy shapes, the chandelier 
a huge bag. The doors between were 
half closed so that the back drawing- 
room, lovely with firelight and the scent 
of tea roses, with grave old portraits 
looking down on beautiful old mahog- 
any, was another world entirely. The 
arch of the marble fireplace hardly held 
back the roaring fire from the mellow 
room, where the light was picked up 
here and there by the suave polish of 
a chair back, the brass handles of a 
highboy, the glossy white paint of wood- 
work and glass door knob. 

By the fire Camilla sat waiting pres- 
ently, her tight, high-waisted gown of 
heavy white satin gleaming with it, a 
lacy edge of diamonds, like a coronet, 
glinting in her smooth, tight, gold hair, 
the red lacquer of her lips a small blaze. 
She was gazing aslant at the firelight, 
playing the “Limehouse Blues” on a 
small gilded harp with fingers slender 
as pencils. It was a startling and lovely 
picture to come upon suddenly, as Erben 
Seaman did. He stood in the door- 
way looking like an internationally fa- 
mous figure of some sort or other, in 
evening clothes that fitted him surpris- 
ingly well, with his iron-gray hair and 
Vandyke brushed to a silky perfection. 
He continued to stand looking at her, 
although grimness lingered on his un- 
derlip. She looked up, smiled faintly, 
a crooked, wistful smile, and went on 
plucking the “Limehouse Blues” 
the harp. 

He crossed the room and relaxed into 
the armchair opposite her, on the other 
side of the fire. His forehead was on 
his hand and he appeared to be staring 


from 
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into the fire, but it was quite evident 
to her that from moment to moment he 
studied her under his fingers. 

“Those trousers are so much better 
looking than the broad, floppy ones they 
are wearing nowadays,” she remarked, 
while the harp tinkled. “I do adore 
tight trousers showing the line of the 
back of the leg. All women do. You 
always had a good leg, Erben. For- 
tunate that those trousers are old-fash- 
ioned.” 

He moved and smiled at her, but 
there was a watchful light under his 
lowered lids, 

“T suppose I am indebted to you, but 
I am chiefly astonished——” 

“There’s no necessity for us to be 
formal,” she said. “You're curious 
about me and, of course, I’m eaten with 
curiosity to know what had brought you 
to the bread line. But I shan’t ask you 
to tell me anything before dinner. I’m 
sure it was the quite straight, if not the 
quite narrow.” 

He moved his hand in an abrupt 
gesture and she saw that the gold brace- 
let, with the monkey and _ mistletoe 
gleaming in the firelight, lay about his 
wrist. 

“Tt was nice of you to come,” she 
murmured then. “I thought perhaps 
the mistletoe monkey would bring you.” 

He gave her a straight glance, with 
the watchful look making his eyes a 
little hard. 

“T was chiefly surprised that you had 
kept it.” 

“Do you think me so devoid of senti- 
ment as that? But sentiment is quite 
modish nowadays.” murmured 
sweetly. “May I the bracelet, 
please ?” 


she 
have 


“T’ll wear it a bit, if you don’t mind,” 
he said, rising and standing with his 
back to the fireplace. “I rather like 
the feel of it. When I Persia 


was in 


“Ah!” Her voice was a liquid sound 


of delight. “You have been in Persia? 
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How fortunate for you, my dear, that 
we—divorced each other. It did won- 
ders for you. but here it is time for 
dinner. If you’ve been in Persia, I’m 
sure you will agree with me that cock- 
tails are barbarous.” 

A small Annamite, like a stage butler 
miniature except for the 
round, yellow face, was offering them 
an inlaid ebony tray from which they 
took repoussé silver goblets of vermuth, 
faintly flavored with lime juice and cin- 
namon, 

“You must be 
mured penitently, 

The fire and the bittersweet drink, 
and, perhaps, the sweet reasonableness 


in perfect 


starved,” she mur- 


of her voice and manner, began slowly 
to thaw something in him, some edged 
restraint, some steeled reserve, so that 
now he smiled down at her gayly, as one 
accepting an adventure. 

“To find you here, Camilla, of all 
places in the world—is astounding. But 
shall we declare a truce to questions 
with—merry Christmas, Camilla?” 

She rose, slenderly white, her bright 
hair gleaming under the nervous fire of 
her diamonds, her long golden eyes smil- 
ing under their lashes, 
fingers under his arm. 

“The moment I I knew I 
had found the perfect dinner guest,”’ 
she said. ‘‘That is one of the advan- 
tages of divorce. An ex-husband is that 
delightful things—a mystery on the 
threshold of familiar.” So they 
went in to dinner, 


and slipped two 


saw you 


the 


Camilla had had the table laid in the 
oval room—that room which was once 
the talk of Beacon where the 
white Adam paneling made one con- 
tinuous and subtle curve, where even 
the doors curved delicately, like shells 
and to which the small round table 
Opposite the fireplace was a gracious 
smaller echo, Now all about the white 
walls dozens and dozens of yellow-and- 
orange-colored candles of all heights 
were lighted, making a coronal of soft 


Street, 
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flame for the table where only four 
slender tapers towered in the gentle 
radiance, 

“It makes one feel like a saint in a 
shrine.”” [Erben laughed as he held her 
chair and bent to touch her fragrant 
fingers with his lips. She smiled at him 
serenely across the water lilies and mis- 
tletoe wreathing the center of the table. 
“And you look like one,” he went on, 
unfolding the stiff damask napkin; ‘‘a 
jolly little Byzantine saint with scarlet 
lips.” 

“If you call me a saint, I shall be 
tempted to make love to you,” she tossed 
at him. 

“IT thrive on danger,” he said, trying 
to gaze at his soup with restraint, but 
she saw that his hand trembled as the 
steam of the thick hot turtle met his 
nostrils. 

“But I refuse to speak to you until 
you have eaten something,” she insisted 
and watched the color gradually return 
to his cheeks Also, with eyes that 
seemed only to flicker a little, she 
watched the heavy crystal pendent lift- 
ing and falling with his wrist. Why 
had he insisted on wearing it? Some- 
where deep in Camilla’s mind a pulse 
said, “Remember, his charm is all he 
has.” So she smiled softly at him when 
he had finished his soup and gazed into 
her eyes, finding there only mirth and 
much candlelight. 

“Now,” she said, “I shall hear about 
when you were in Persia. But don’t 
bore me with scenery. Tell me the only 
thing women want men to tell them 
about their travels. What was she like 
—the girl you were in love with there?” 

He could linger over his fish, gaze 
with calmer eyes at the deliciously 
browned pompano on his plate, and 
could look up at her now with a relaxed 
and easy pleasantry. 

“She was lovely,” he said. “I had 
bought a gold bracelet in the - bazaar, 
set with raw turquoise. It felt heavy, 
as this does. Then in the evening I was 
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set upon by robbers, who saw it. I 
climbed up a wall, and over two roof 
tops, and on the last one in the moon- 
light, I found her. Her veil had slipped 
a little from her face and she was star- 
ing at the moon and the far shapes of 


the hills, touched with silver. There 


was a low sound of singing in the streets 


I spoke 


and the wind was very still. 
to her softly. She turned 

“Oh, do go on!” Camilla breathed. 

“Her eyes held me. She was dark, 
mystic, enchanted. I heard the sound 
of running feet on the next roof top. 
She heard, knew what it meant. I felt 
her soft fingers over mine hurrying me 
down a staircase. In a tiny room moon- 
light was luminous on the floor. She 
drew me into the light and smiled. Her 
eyes were liquid. I bent over her. 
Then——” 

“Then? Then?” Camilla said, as he 
calmly lifted his glass of Vouvray— 
pale, lemon-colored fire in a_ twisted 
Venetian glass. ‘Then 

“Then, my dear By the way, how 
did you get this Vouvray out of Tou- 
raine? I’ve understood it 
tically impossible to import. Then I 
saw her mouth. It was luscious, ador- 
able—but it was not adorable with the 
fire of your own lips, if you will forgive 
my saying so. I halted, remembering 
you, And in that moment of hesitation 
I was seized and thrown into the street.” 

The mistletoe monkey gleamed at her 
from his wrist, as he lifted his napkin to 
his mouth and smiled, as her delighted 
laughter rippled over the water lilies. 

“A masterpiece, my dear Erben,” she 
cried, “A masterpiece! I suppose you 
still have the very bracelet, to prove 
it?” 

“Unfortunately, I found that the girl 
had stolen it,” he said, looking up from 
his breast of guinea hen. 

She laughed again, 

“How could I have forgotten you are 
so enchanting? But I must have more 
—more!” 


was prac- 
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It was the Burgundy, she was sure, 
which completely mellowed his mood, 
He was quite at home now, quite glow- 
ing with pleasure. She watched him, 
with her chin in her hands, and idly 
watched also the flash of the mistletoe 
monkey. Erben knew how to 
ciate good Burgundy. 

“There was a woman in Dominica,” 
he began again presently. “Perhaps you 
would like to hear about her.” 

“Was she beautiful? I insist upon 
her being beautiful, Erben.”’ 

“She was magnificent—an English- 
woman, one of those great rose-velvet, 
creamy creatures. Oh, superb! She 
came into the harbor on a yacht. I was 
sitting on that beach, with the moun- 
tains behind, in a ragged pair of trousers 
and my last shirt, wondering if I hadn't 
better kill myself. She stepped on the 
wharf, saw me, sent a man to speak to 
me. Wished to see me at her home in 
an hour. There was an amazing house 
on an amazing high mountain, green as 
malachite ; a house opened to the winds 
and looking down into a ravine that 
was shaggy jungle for a thousand feet. 
She gave me dinner on the porch, much 
as you, most marvelous Camilla, have 
regaled me, although her food should 
not be mentioned in the same breath 
with yours. She had seen me in Lon 
don, it seems, at a small exhibition of 
mine i 


appre- 


“So you did keep on with your paint- 
ing, then?” 

A surprised look flashed through his 
quizzical glance. 

“But of course! What else should I 
do? But I exhibit only rarely. You 
wouldn’t have heard.” 

“You must tell me about that,” she 
said. “But go on.” 

“She wanted me to paint her picture, 
but for the purpose of showing her old 
and ugly, if you can conceive of that. 
With an excellent endive this is, 
Camilla. And this dressing! I’ve never 
had it served this way outside of Stam- 
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boul. But, as I she wanted her 
picture to be as she would be at eighty- 
five, old, haggard, horrible. At first I 
refused but, after all, there are so many 
things more enjoyable than drowning 
oneself. 1 worked month, 
months, but I could not make it ugly 
enough to suit her. I could not find 
upon it. I tell 
you she was beautiful. And then one 
afternoon her husband arrived from 
England unexpectedly, and found her 
posing for me—oh, most respectably in 
a hideous purple dress she insisted she 
would wear at eighty-five. There she 
sat, looking glorious in that great rqgom 
filled with emerald-and-green light with 
the misty green depths of the chasm 
outside the broad windows which looked 
out on nothing but crystal air and the 
mountain wall three miles across, where 
the eagles flew. He accused her of be- 
ing faithless to him and in a wild burst 
of anger she seized my pallet knife and 
stabbed him to the heart. And when 
you consider that my pallet knife was 
as dull as a stick of wood and at least 
two inches across at the broad end, you 
may well imagine what a strong, deter- 
mined woman she was. Then she picked 
up the body by the feet, swung him 
around and threw him out the window. 
You could not hear the 
fall.” 

“O-o-oh!”’ Camilla said. 

“Then she 
mand 


say, 


one two 


out why she insisted 


finish of his 


“Go on!” 
turned to me 
| that I marry her. ( 

Here | 
top 


and de- 
onceive my 
lonely 
on a lost island, with no 
no means of \nd here 


was, a radiantly beautiful woman, 
h 


situation ! was, on a 
mountain 
money escape. 
, even if she was so freshly a 

ide widow, that I 
her. It inevitable. In 

her entreaties she threw herself on her 
knees before me, but, even then, I as- 
sure you she was so tall that she could 
easily rest her head upon my shoulder. 
I gazed into her blue eves. | 
Most o1 


demanding 
seemed 


was al- 


When 


the point of accepting 


suddenly [ remembered that you were 
slight, delicately framed. Thinking of 
your exquisite proportions, this huge 
creature suddenly disgusted me, I, who 
had been the husband of Camilla—could 
I bear to espouse a circus elephant? 
No, I could not. 

“Oh!” said Camilla, shivering luxuri- 
ously. “What happened then? I seem 
to remember vaguely that you were fond 
of plum pudding, Erben?” 

“It is a passion of mine,” he replied, 
eying the brown ball, blue-lit with blaz- 
ing brandy in the approved but unac- 
customed manner. “Especially if there 
is just a hint of cloves and grated orange 
rind in the sauce. As I said, I replied 
to her firmly that I could never learn 
to love her because, beautiful as she was, 
my former had small and 
elegantly slender, possessing hands deli- 
cate as those of a Lorenzo di Credi ma- 
donna and feet fit for glass slippers. 
[ thanked her for her thoughtfulness 
but insisted that, under the circum- 
stances, I could be nothing but a bother 
to her. So with a scream of rage and 
baffled passion she picked me up in her 
large, though beautifully proportioned 
arms- 

“Ves—vyes ?” Camilla murmured, 

“Quite the most remarkable plum 
pudding I've had in years, Camilla, Do 
congratulate chef for For 
one moment, as she held me, struggling, 
I could have retracted my But 
how could I help it if you were more 
lovely than she? She leaned out of the 
window, holding me so that I could feel 
the wind of the horror- 
stricken into its limitless great depths. 
3ut, even then, I was 
vorced husband that 


So I said so.” 


wife been 


” 


your me, 


words. 


abyss, gaze 


true to vou, di- 
I was.” 
Camilla crying mock into 
her napkin. 

“So 


was tears 


noble—so noble she 


wailed. “Lut then 
“Then she 


always,” 


dropped me And here 


I am to this day, still falling.” 


“That.” said Camilla, after she had 
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wiped her eyes, ‘warrants some of the 
best brandy there is in the house. Shall 
we have our coffee by the fire?” 

Her hands were busy with the coffee 
cups and the flashing silver urn. Erben 
stared into the replenished fire. Mirth 
had fallen from him and merged into 
a luscious background of content. Now 
Camilla could look, without being no- 
ticed, at the lean, tired face, with the 
look of one whose steel edge has been 
softened in the fire of the years. The 
smell of thick black coffee mingled with 
the fragrance of the roses. He sipped 
his brandy in a reverent silence. Ca- 
milla’s tiny glass of créme d’abricot 
stood at her elbow as she lit her ciga- 
rette. There were cigars for him. They 
were both silent, their silences pleas- 
antly blended. 

“Now tell me the truth, Erben,” she 
said suddenly. “What were you doing 
in that bread line? It is inconceivable 
that you should be poor!” 

He shrugged one careless shoulder. 

“I go to bread lines on cold nights 
for faces to study and for bread. Occa- 
sionally they furnish quite hot soup; 
not too delicate, perhaps, but certainly 
hot. And why should you be surprised 
at that, my dear Camillay When we 
agreed to separate, as | remember, it 
was because you preferred breast of 
chicken, Jeannette, to and 
bread, which was all there was in the 
the time. You then, I 
‘emember, that | would never be a popu- 
lar portrait painter, and you were quite 
right. | am I have a small villa 
at Hyéres, left me by an aunt. If I 
wander f 


iried eggs 


house at said 


not, 


choose to from Persia to Bos- 
ton in the winter time, and arrive with 
no money and no pictures to sell, what 
is there so 


At least 


ing pictures 


bread line? 
it is as respectable as paint- 


surprising in a 


when I 
unsalable 


which will sell, 
prefur to work on something 
which pleases me.” 

“Still an Eerben,”’ 
with a small breath like a sigh. 


epicure, she said 


“At least | am not surfeited,” he an- 
swered, smiling at her. “By going 
three days without bread I have learned 
the delicious flavor of a crust, as Epi- 
curus recommended. I bring such ap- 
preciation to your bounty, my dear, as 
you rarely may have accorded you. But 
you—I am aware that you have had 
the success you threatened. This is the 
How 
is it that I find you here, so exquisitely 
at home?” 

“Perhaps because it belongs to me,” 
she said demurely. ‘You see, I am 
Mrs. Henry Beauchamp.” 

“So you married him?” he said light- 
ly. “Very many congratulations. It is 
obvious that he makes you happy.” 

“Does it seem so?” 
mured, eyes on the fire. “It is 
quaint, then, that 1 must inform you 
that this festival is arranged in celebra- 
tion of the fact that I have just di- 
vorced him.” 

The man turned his head and stared 
at her oddly out of eyes gleaming like 
agates. He did not speak for a mo- 
ment. When he did, it was also lightly, 
though with a fixed glance. 

“Ah! You, also, are something of 
an epicure, then. In husbands.” 

“T had become accustomed, you see,” 
she said, “to a very light touch.” 

“But the light touch was, if you will 
forgive me,” he remarked, “one of your 
chief objections. You preferred mag- 
nificence.”’ 

“Perhaps we might say that I liked 
magnificence only until it became a mill- 
stone,” and plucked a note 
from the harp with tentative fingers, 
hushing the released thread of sound 
with the palm of her hand. 

He still stared at her. 

“You more beautiful 
Camilla,” he said abruptly. “You have 
been kind than I could have 
dreamed possible. So perhaps I had 
better warn you that, if you continue 
to look at your harp in that distracting 


old Beauchamp house, isn’t it? 


Camilla mur- 
her 


she said 


are than ever, 


more 
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manner which reveals the ravishing line 
of your shoulder and throat, I shall al 
most forget that 1 am an impoverished 


ex-husband and make most desperate 


love to you. Tor it is quite true that 
ng has been able to make me for- 
ou. This husband, 
it is possible that he let you 

It was 


magnilicent 
10W 

like a 
At Cam- 


Hock Chin, bowing 
idol, at the door. 


Suave little 


eile 
lla s 


said: 

He that 
I have said that 
He insists, ask- 
ing that madame spare him only a mo- 
ment.” 


lifted eyebrows he 
“Mr. Beauchamp. begs 
madame will see him. 


madame has a guest. 


Camilla glanced lengthily into the fire. 
Erben Seaman, with a leisurely move- 
ment, rose. 

“It has been a most miraculous eve- 
ning,” he said. 
conscionably.” 


“T have lingered un- 
I | lins l 


But she checked him with a gesture; 
spoke in a cool, amused little voice. 
" Ask Mr. 


here, Hock 


Beauchamp to come in 
Chin,” “Won't 
Erben? It 
seems that the evening is all before us.” 


she said, 


you give me a cigarette, 

The massive, dark, heavy-lidded man 
standing in the door glanced once at 
Seaman and then, with gray eyes whose 
accustomed coolness were invaded by 
some swift emotion, moved to Camilla’s 
chair. She smiled lightly and gave him 
her hand. 

“It we 


rit said 


is good of you to let me .come 
and 
“Have 


kissed it with em- 
phasis. 


bee 


you—I hope you have 
comfortable here ?” 
“Oh, quite, Henry! I’m sure you re- 
member my speaking of Erben Seaman, 
my first husband ? 
chance | haw him in the street and cap- 
tured him for Now that 
are here we can be quite cosy. 
you had coffee?” 

Henry 


yy an extraordinary 
dinner, you 
Have 
Beauchamp’s face grew a 
dull red, but he bowed easily enough 
at Erben who was standing, regarding 
him quizzically. When they sat Hock 
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Chin brought Mr. Beauchamp a tiny 
glass of brandy with his coffee cup. 
Camilla, with a slant at the fire, 
continued to pluck little sounds from the 
harp strings; sounds which hung and 
quivered and died in the silence, 

the formal 
announcement, Henry ?’’ Camilla said as 
he finished his coffee. He lifted his big 
head and looked at her with a glance 
that might easily have been a glare, 

“My dear Camilla,” he said, “I doubt 
if your guest is interested in our do- 
mestic melodrama.” 

“T rather think he is,” 
mildly. “You see, Henry, I had just 
told him I was no longer married to 
you and he seemed quite interested. In 
fact, just as you were announced he 
was proposing to me.” 

It was Henry Beauchamp, not Erben, 
who started at that. Henry said: 

“Good Heaven, Camilla, are you in- 
sane? 


gaze 


i suppose you received 


Camilla said 


You have the most expensive 
tastes in the world. May I remind you 
that your alimony would cease if you 
remarried ?”’ 

Erben did not move a muscle, except 
to lift his cigar slowly to his lips, with 
his narrowed gaze on the fire. 

Camilla did not glance at him, 

“Oh, I haven't answered him yet. 
You came in so quickly, Henry, But 
you—was it something important you 
had to say to me? It was a long, cold 
trip from New York, I’m afraid.” 

Henry Beauchamp moved to the fire, 
turned his back to it, hesitated a little, 
and then with eves obviously softened 
looked over at her, an imposing immac- 
ulately groomed figure of a man. 

“T had not imagined I would find you 
with a guest. Perhaps it would be more 
decent of me to wait until he has gone. 
But, if you insist on making this a pub- 
lic matter, Camilla, may I say that I 
came just on the chance that you would 
be willing to marry me again?” 

Camilla smiled at him gently, 

“That is very sweet of you, Henry.” 
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“But I mean it, Camilla,” he 
sisted. ‘The Chicago matter 
through successfully. You 
anything you want—the black pearls, 
the palazzo at Venice—anything. No 
other woman could be so perfect a mis 


per- 
went 


may have 


tress of Beauchamp House. It has been 
—unnecessarily bleak, 
“But, Henry,” she 
seem to realize that I was tired of be- 
ing married to—black pearls and thre 
houses. I like it here so much better.” 
“It isn’t as if I had not spent all the 
time that I could with vou, Camilla,” 
he insisted. “You've had your whim. 
We needn't be married for a month or 
two, if you prefer. You can take the 
vacht and go to Algiers. But in the 
end you must marry me.” His 
were the decisive ones of a man who is 
an excellent executive, 
but firm. 
Camilla sighed a little. 
“You want me to 
don’t you, Erben ?” 


without you.” 
don't 


said, “you 


tones 


wise, temperate, 


marry you too, 

He started and looked over at her, as 
if their presence had just been recalled 
to him. 

“You interpret my remark quite cor 
rectly, Camilla,” he said, “although | 
doubt if I would have pressed it, 
out the—ah—the 
Beauchamp's—ah 
all means! 


with- 
stimulus of Mr. 
Yes, by 
I want you to marry m« 

little, 


—competition 


The larger man purpled a 
glared down at him. 
“And who are 


1] 


mate gall to ask mv wife te 


1 


you, with the consun 
marry 
you?” 

“Pardon! wife, if I am 
correctly informed. J am a very incon 
spicuous painter, Mi 
cause I paint what 
what is popular 
night in a bread line. I have a 
annuity, which I rarely use 
villa in the 
visit. I spend my time where I choose, 
doing what I like. 
times drink 


Heauchamp, be 
amuses me and not 
Camilla found me to 
small 
. and a small 
Riviera, which I seldom 
There are many 


when | water, because | 


cannot afford wine. There are times 
when I drink lacrimae Christi. Perhaps 
some day I may le 
not, 


famous. Perhaps 
I have been comparatively happy, 
Until to-night, when I saw Camilla.” 
“Camilla”’—Henry lbeauchamp turned 
suddenly back to he: | offer you 


everything | 


j 


name, all the 
luxuries which are necessities to you, an 
What can this 
man offer you, against that?” 


have the 
excellent social position. 


“Nothing,” Erben answered steadily, 
“Like Garibaldi. I can offer privations, 
suffering, wounds, and death. <A 
set or two, perhaps, an 


sun- 
occasional din- 
ner, here and there, such as your money 


could hardly choose, roses against old 
marble, a few beautiful things, a little 
freedom. Pe rhap even that 
which they call 
stood 


over 


strange, 
unfashionable emotion 
love.” He 
up, unexpectedly tall, 


shrugged a shoulder, 


and moved 


where he could look Hlenry Beauchamp 


levelly in the eyes 


But I can assure vou, Mr 


rhe woman who 


eet another di- 


Beau- 
champ, of one thing 


marries me will never 


vorce as long as she lives. She may 


even think she wa 


nts it. for a moment 
. of 
>o that, 


if her decision lies between us twi 


or two. 


‘ : : ; 
But she won't vet it. 
| here, 
chi Oses 


she may nsid hat, if she 


me, it is going to be quite final. I shall 


again and 
and looked at 
at them with 
brilhant 
hut her smile 
the smile of a delighted small chi 


“Such 


mured. 
being pr 
test having 
down again 
and 


formidable know, it is 


ous, but Hock Chin was telling me, just 
the other day, of a 


most remarkabl 
thing—drug or 


the sort, which thev call 


potion—something of 


tl ie ‘com! eller 
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of truth. I thought then that, if I 
ever had to decide about another man, 
I would use it.” 

Henry Beauchamp looked at her with 
heavy brows raised impatiently. Erben 
glanced up quickly. 

“You don’t mean he’s got hold of the 
shwe-bhang, do you?” he said. 

“He has some, or, at least, I believe 
it is a compound which he knows how 
to make.” 

“The deuce he does!” Erben said. “I 
hunted that formula all over Burma and 
never found it. That’s awfully inter- 
esting. I'd like to talk to him.” 

“I'm so glad you know about it, then,” 
she went on. It’s a very wonderful 
thing, Henry. I believe it’s based on 
opium, but I’m not sure. I suppose a 
large amount of it would be very dan- 
gerous, but just a tiny bit, they have 
found, seems to dull the thing in a man’s 
mind which keeps him from telling the 
truth; the censor, the thing that keeps 
us on our guard. Whoever takes it 
won't be able any longer to suppress 
the truth. 
a question 


What he says in answer to 
will be the absolute truth 
as far as it is contained in his mind.” 

Henry stared at her again. 

“One of those impossible native tales, 
I suppose, 
credulous, Camilla.” 

“Oh, it’s quite true,” Erben Seaman 
said lightly, a man who saw 
itused. It’s not popular; very hard for 
a white man to get.” 


I didn’t know you were so 
“T know 


Henry Beauchamp brushed the re 
mark away, 

“I'm afraid I don’t see why we are 
discussing this, Camilla. Didn't you un- 
derstand what I asked you?” 

“Ves 


clear] 


Henry; I understood quite 
I'm talking about 
You see, I’m going to 
ask if you'd mind submitting to the test 
i it. There is a question I'd like to 
ask both of you—a question which 
might make all the difference in the 
world to me. It means that you would 


That’s why 
the shwe-bhang. 


be willing to be absolutely honest with 
me, in spite of the question, in spite of 
yourselves. It won’t be in the least 
unpleasant. Just a moment of blur. 
That’s all.” 

Henry glared at her unmistakably, 

“Camilla, this is preposterous. It 
might be poison. This is childish,” 


Camilla glanced at Erben, who said 
with a smile: 

“It is a wise woman who has never 
Sut, if 


yearned to tamper with truth. 
it would amuse you, Camilla 

She was thinking, with round 
chin in her palm. She spoke dreamily: 

“The things which I’m sure my kind 
of woman most insists on in a man are 
courage and imagination. This is rather 
a test of both, if you see what I mean.” 

Henry Beauchamp considered soberly 
for a moment; then he said finally 

“T submit, under protest.” 

“That,” Camilla said, ringing 
bell, “I consider courage, Henry.” 

Hock Chin came and went, after a 
word with Camilla. Now he returned, 
carrying a tray which he placed on the 
table. The two looked at it in- 
terestedly. There were on the tray two 
tiny gold cups, a silver spirit lamp with 
a blue flame, a small metal box, and a 
vial of thick white glass. There were 
also two glasses full of water with ice 
and a small green bottle. 

“Tf you like to watch, Erben, do 
Camilla said. “But after Hock 
Chin has prepared it I think you will 
find an Inness and some Zorn etchings 
in the library which will amuse you. 
You won't mind being first, Henry?” 

Both men murmured their replies, en- 
watching Hock Chin's thin 
yellow hands. He had poured into each 
few drops of a 
from the 


her 


the 


men 


” 
so, 


grossed in 
gold cup a greenish 
fluid Then, with a bit 
of wire, he picked an almost impercept- 
ible blob of a gummy, dark-red sub- 
stance from the little box, melted it 
over the flame, and dropped it, half 
burning, into the fluid. Then he added 


vial. 
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a few drops from the green bottle. 
There was a little hissing and a heavy 
fragrance, like dark, wet violets. The 
first cup he had prepared was then half 
full of a yellowish-green liquid, which, 
being stirred, gave off smoky lights. 


“This will be plenty.” Hock Chin 
muttered to Camilla. “Then the ice 
water as soon as you like. There is 


a fire in the library, sir,” he said to 
Erben, and bowed him through the door. 
At the threshold Erben looked back and 
grinned boyishly at Henry, standing 
large and impassive by the fireplace. 
The library, as he found it, was quite 
warm, but lacking that air of being de- 
lightfully prepared for drama, which 
perhaps only the presence of Camilla 
could impart. He found the Inness un- 
distinguished and the Zorn etchings not 
at all in his mood. The books whose 
backs glowed somberly in the firelight 
did not seem to offer him suitable dis 
traction. Now that he alone he 
frowned and played with the mistletoe 
monkey winking at his wrist. He had 
no idea how long Hock 


was 


it was before 
Chin again bowed in the doorway. 

The scent of wet violets was faintly 
discernible in the drawing-room, under 
the fragrance of the tea roses and the 
pungence of Camilla 
leaned meditatively on the mantel, one 
gold slipper advanced toward the blaze. 
She looked up, like a warm painting on 


burning wood. 


ivory, and smiled faintly as Erben en- 
tered. He stood quite still in the middle 
of the room. 

“T feel that I should explain a little,” 
she said. 


“If you care to be released 


from the suspicion of having proposed 


to me, you may. I realize perfectly 
that I forced that on vou. There was 
something | wanted to find out about 
Henry 

There was a little silence 

“I trust vou were quite— satisfied,” he 
said 

She looked at him calmly. 


“Oh, quite!” 
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“But if 1 do not ask to be released 
from having asked you to marry me?” 

“It is like your generosity, Erben, to 
insist upon it. But I was only using 
it to force Henry’s hand. I mustn't 
Jet you go on with it.” 

Erben jammed his hands in his 
pockets and strolled nearer the fire, 

“That isn’t true, Camilla. You know 
perfectly well that I said it, although 
not in so many words, and that I meant 
it. I insist that you consider my ques- 
tion: genuine.”’ 

He moved toward the table and picked 
up the remaining gold cup. She turned 
and saw him with it in his hand. 

“Oh, don't!” she said breathlessly, 
and ran to put her hand on his arm. 
“Oh, don’t!” 

“Why not?” he said. “If he took it, 
why shouldn't I? If you can look into 
his mind, you can look into mine.” 

“You—you know about this, Erben? 
You—you know that, if I don’t give 
you the ice water soon enough, it is 
likely to do queer things to your brain?” 

“T’ve heard of something of the sort. 
3ut, if the question you want to ask 
is so important that you would want me 
to risk it, of course I'll take it.” 

Her hand was still on his arm, re- 
straining him. In her long golden eyes 
there was growing a deep, luminous 
light. 

“Put the cup down a minute,” she 
said. “Erben, how do you think you 
failed with me before?” 

“Failed?” He put the cup down as 
she directed and slipped a hand over 
hers on his arm, raised her hand to his 
lips and held it there, looking into the 
fire. Then he dropped it and began 
pacing up and down the floor. “By giv- 
ing vou the mistletoe monkey.” he said 
suddenly. 

She stared at him incredulously. 

“Why, Erben, 

He laughed. 

“You didn't 
were sending 


‘an 
what can you meanf 


what 


did 


know 
to-night, 


really 
me 


you 
you ? 
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Yet think back, Camilla. Do you re- 
member how, just after we were mar- 
found this bracelet in a 
and insisted that you wanted 
it? Do you remember that I told you 


ried, you box 


of mine 


was a very special reason why 
I didn’t want you to have that? Do 
you remember that you pleaded and 
wheedled me, ‘you suave little devil, un- 
til, like 
then, | 


speak of 


a fool, I gave it to you? Right 
you. The light touch you 
was too light. When 
leave later, | 
with hold 
seemed helpless to prevent it. 


lost 
you 
had no 
you. | 
And yet 
I—loved you then desperately, Camilla.” 

She was standing by the table ex- 
quisite in her rich white satin, the dia- 
monds blazing in an aureole over her 
head. “I don’t think I quite under- 
stand.” 


wanted to me, 


which to 


strength 


“Only 
shrugged. 


superstition, perhaps,” he 
“Once when I was a moony, 
scatterbrained lad, I was poking about 
Havana, and stumbled upon a tiny, dusty 
little black hole in a jewelry shop, kept 
by an old Spaniard older than hills, with 
thin crooked fingers like brown twigs 
and the palest green eyes I ever saw. 
Among a lot of junk he had the mistle- 
toe monkey. It wasn’t mounted on a 
bracelet then. \When he saw I liked it 
he hid it away; tried to sell me some 
impossible carnelian beads. But the 
thing haunted me. I wanted it as if it 
really meant something to me—this clear 
sardonic crystal. I kept going back, 
poking about his cobwebby shop, trying 
to find where he had hidden it. One 
day, when I thought he wasn’t looking, 
[ found it. It was queer—the impulse 
that came over me, It was mine. I 
had to have it. So I stole it, sent a 
messenger next day with the 
more money than it was worth. 

“It fascinated me, as it always had. It 
made me feel daring, yet graver, more 
sure of myself, as if that were the mo- 
ment of departure from childhood. Late 
that night, the old man called at my 


back 
money 


hotel. 
in a chair, looking at me a long time 


I can see him now, hunched over 


with those cold old eyes, like green clay. 
He said: ‘Young man, you have cour- 
take what is You've 
chosen wisely. The monkey in mistletoe 
is a old old 
charm—fit for a young man, not for a 
dried bat like myself. To be effective, 
it must be stolen, so I let you steal it. 
But be watchful. Remember, you must 
not give it away or let it be taken from 
you. The man you give it to will de- 
ceive and betray you. 


age to yours. 


very charm—an Chinese 


The woman you 
give it to will turn her eyes from you 
and slip through your fingers, because 
And, if it 
is stolen from you, you will never love 
again.’ 

“Of course I told him I thought it 
was all He shrugged his 
shoulders and said, in that voice like a 
scratchy slate pencil, ‘What you think 
is nonsense is often very old wisdom. 
What you have determination to hold, 
you will keep.” He 
and I forgot what he until you 
wanted it. Then I was ashamed to let 
you think I was superstitious.” Erben 
paused, his fingers caressing the ancient 
crystal, gleaming at his wrist. “Maybe 
nothing in it. But I'm 
stealing it from vou. No woman will 
No woman 
And, what 
is more, I shall never be afraid of hard- 
for the woman I—marry He 
paused with a laugh. “Do you hear 
that, Camilla? So bring on your test.” 

He moved back to the table and took 
tif cup from her fingers. 

“Do I drink all of it?” he said. 
then what?” 

“You don’t drink any of it,” she an- 
swered suddenly and before he could 
realize what she was doing she had 
seized the cup and thrown the liquid 
in the fire. To his surprise she turned 
to him with a flushed face and 
misty with tears. “It’s only Chartreuse 


you were not the stronger. 


nonsense, 


went away then, 


said, 


there’s now 


ever get it from me again. 
will ever divorce me again. 


ness 


“And 


eyes 
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and violet perfume and a bit of rouge 
cream that Hock Chin melted,” she said. 
“We had planned it for Henry, if he 
came. Perhaps you are right that there 
is a ‘compeller of truth.’ I don't 
know. What good is truth if a man 
won't tell you willingly? Oh, Erben, 
Erben! You've told me so many things 
—but what other could a 
woman have but do you really 
love me?” 


question 
do you 


He did not move a finger, stood like 
a stone figure, but his eyes glowed. 

“You are light in a dark place to 
me,” he said swiftly and softly. “I 
would walk on my knees to the place 
where you stand. When you move it is 
music stirring in my heart. When you 
look at me, it is the splendor of heaven. 
Without you I am only a hungry man 
in a bitter wind. With you I—I can do 
—anything. Yes, Camilla, I do really 
love you.” 

She watched him with both 
her throat as he strod 
lifted her with one 


hands at 
suddenly to her, 


sweep < his arms 


WoMeEN have been led to ever new devices for trimmings and adornments, 


now, having exhausted the range of fur 


fringes of human hair 


edged with auburn hair. Is thi 


Pink flannel suits are the latest craze in Hollywood 


actors appeared in a suit of feminine 
until some one discovered his purpose. 
lights as much as white does, so 


” 


SMOKIN¢ 


noticeably, 


catises 


says a noted doctor in his 


Pink does not reflect the 
now everybody is adopting the 


women to lose their fair complexions and 
book on 
maintains that their chins and noses become sharper and _ the 


But the face she raised to him had no 
diamonds. While they stood 
so the fire crackled softly and the scent 
of wet violets became obscured by the 
fragrance of the roses. 


need of 


It was at least fifteen minutes before 
Erben Seaman, becoming articulate, was 
able to say: 

ut what about Henry Beauchamp? 
I thought you were quite satisfied that 
he—— Heavens, you didn’t make him 
take that stuff, did you?” 

Camilla laughed 
shoulder. 

“It wasn't 
imagination, my 


softly, against his 
Courage and 
had in the 
As soon as you had 


necessary. 
dear, he 
wrong quantities. 
closed the door he accused me of trying 
to blackmail fled. I never 
knew much I loved you, until I 
saw his back. Courage and imagination, 
each other—that’s you 
That, whatever else you 
may believe about it, is the meaning of 
the mistletoe monkey 

caught in my hair!” 


him, and 


how 


balancing what 


have, Erben. 


Oh, careful, it’s 


and 


s, have been decorating their coats with 
One woman in Picadilly was seen wearing a black coat 
perhaps a by-product of the bob-hair 


crazer 


When one of the movie 


1 


hue, he created quite a furore at the studio 


slare of studio 


fashion 


alters their features 
\Woman.” He 
skin becomes taut. 


“The 


Smoking 


The lips lose their rosiness, the corners of the mouth become wrinkled, and the 


lower lips protrudes beyond the upper. 
the lids rise and fall more slowly. 
and more masculine in looks. He 


The eves have a tendency to stare, and 
In fact. the smoking woman becomes more 
claims 


that the heaviest smokers among 


women are teachers, students, physicians, actresses, artists, and pianists. 





el 


we 





The Battle of the Daughters 


By Beatrice Ravenel 





Author of “The Mystery at Xanadu,” 


HICKENS don't come home to 
roost any more surely than letters 
of introduction do,” said Mrs. 
Grayson to herself. “What on earth 
made me give that Mrs. l‘auve one to 


Dorothy Haynes; I'm generally most 


careful about such things. But who 
would have expected Dorothy to ask her 


to her Christmas house party She 





must be a dangerously fascinating per- 
\s she looked, searchingly vet with- 


out appearing to stare, at the brilliant 


hgure¢ which stood at the other end of 
the immense drawing-room, she had to 
admit that no one of the distinguished 
company fitted the frame bettet In 


comparison with the Mrs. Fauve whom 


she had known the vear before, in the 
Paris hotel, this woman was as_ the 
butterfl the crysalis he had bee 
ractive course | curiously 
adaptal) 5 uld get around you, 
t vulgar] he had t around 
he (Octavia (aravso \ thre subtle 
flattery of recognizing her as a superior, 
é ibove her in social position, 
brai even charm Mrs. Gravson’s 


mouth smiled at the joke, sardonically. 
Why, the woman surpassed her in that 
way as the marble Aphrodite, who 








“General Wing Lee of China,” etc. 





dominated the fountain in the con- 
servatory beyond, surpassed the wicker 
chairs. Already in a party full of charm- 
ing women, extra choice specimens 
selected to suit the fastidious and sophis- 
ticated taste of the guest of honor, the 
Italian Duke di Casamagni, Mrs. Fauve 
was making her impression. 

IXven the young girls became neglig- 
ible beside her. As Mrs. Grayson’s 
chief interest in life centered around 
the happy disposal of a young girl, she 


noticed them first Her [Elsie looked 


ACCU 
merely healthy a comely femal athlete 
Che charmer’s own daughter, Gilda 
Fauve, became too-languid nymphlik 
presence, hung about with the pathetic 
wistfulness which Mrs. Grayson remem 
bered. No wonder, poor child, if all the 
stories about her mother were true 
Suddenly a sharp suspicion drew the 
observer's brows together Had lsie 
been hanging about the other cir) simply 
@ renew an old friendship, or becaus« 


, 1 \ 
unconscious! ybeving tl t 


4 ( line Ot at 
raction, she was following the example 


of Murray Hunt? In the scheme of 
life which Mrs. Grayson had mapped 


out, the procedure should have been re 
versed, with Murray trailing het 
daughter. She had selected him as th 
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perfect son-in-law, impeccable in posi- 
tion, worldly goods, mental equipment 
and, so far as one could tell about the 
modern young man, character. And 
from Elsie, she believed, she need fear 
no opposition. The girl had received 
his attentions with a stirred demureness 
which was entirely different from her 
usual offhand straightforwardness. 
There were other groups in the room, 
but she noticed only one. The back- 
ground not have been better. 
The Haynes spent more of their lives 
at this house on the Sound than any- 
where else, the Fifth Avenue family 
mansion receiving them only for brief 
visits. The rest of their time was given 
to Europe, the delight of old Haynes’ 
life being to outwit the export laws of 
foreign countries and enrich his home 
with the spoils of Italy and France. 
The line of pilasters which upheld the 
carved cornice had been torn from a 
Siennese palace, and formed a simulated 
colonnade between whose arches glowed 
the landscape of Gobelin tapestries. 
The Christmas decorations of holly and 
green boughs had been kept carefully 
subordinate. 


could 


As Mrs. Grayson grudg- 
ingly admitted, no woman understood 
lighting her rooms better than Dorothy 
Haynes. How had she got that extra- 
ordinary green brilliancy in the con- 
servatory, exactly as though it had been 
arranged to radiate behind Mrs. Fauve’s 
russet-gold head ? 

She stood in the center of the group, 
the butterfly. One clung to the image; 
a butterfly which could retract its wings 
and become humble subservient 
when that suited its What 
she was saying probably chimed in with 
her radiance, her effect of hovering on 
the crest of the moment. for the duke 
was laughing, obviously delighted. He 
stood with the indefinable poise of a 
man who had born to hold the 
center himself, but who had graciously 
vielded it temporarily to an impertinent 
and charming child. His 


and 


interests. 


been 


massive 


shoulders were inclined almost over her, 
the lines of his saturnine face—a face 
which was not from stupidity 
but from enormous experience—were 
lighted with an expression of awakened 
curiosity, probably the most flattering 
sentiment which he allowed himself to 
betray in public. He prided himself on 
being democratic, on keeping well 
abreast of the progressive trend of his 
country. He had the right to the title 
of serene highness, or any one of a 
dozen honors, yet old Haynes 
called him Casamagni and the rest of 
the household addressed him simply as 
duke. In spite of this, there was an air 
about him, a rigor under his urbanity, 
that forbade one to forget his real dig- 
nity. 

On the left, behind the two, stood the 
Gilda, and 


heavy 


lesser 


three young people—Elsie, 
Murray Hunt—absorbed in their own 
affairs. As though to balance them and 
complete the decorative effect, on the 
right was Madison Haynes, the master 
of all this magnificence, making himself 
ponderously agreeable to Mrs. Mering- 
ton. Nothing in the world could have 


been more decorative to his palace in- 


terior than Mrs. Merington. Her black 
hair sparkled like jet; her figure, the 
lines of which had been made famous 
on two half a dozen 
artists and a hundred photographers, had 
all the value of 
art. 


continents by 


a miraculous object of 
Did the famous beauty know her- 
self to be eclipsed, the observer won- 
dered, by this unknown Mrs. Fauve, who 
by all recognized standards was hardly 
beautiful at all? Did she really feel 
such indifference to the fact that the 
duke’s broad back was turned squarely 
and obviously on her? 

“A penny pennies for your 
thoughts. doubled since 
before the war. and your thoughts are 


-two 
LE-verything’s 


worth it.” said a voice over Mrs. Gray- 
shoulder. At the same moment 
Tony Ambler came around the arm of 
the sofa and seated himself beside her. 


son § 
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Tony was regarded as an amuser, and 
she had the further reason for welcom- 
ing him that he was the serpent who 
had told her the disquieting story about 
her friend—no, not friend; rather, in- 
timate traveling acquaintance—Mrs. 
Fauve. Now Tony was her friend, be 
ing one of those young men who ac- 
cepted brains in lieu of youth in his 
feminine companions, 

“| was thinking something very un- 
original,’ she answered, smiling. ‘‘What 
an absurdity civilization is! All those 
people under their best manners and 
best clothes—did you ever see more 
magnificent jewels than the women are 
wearing? Look at Mrs. Merington’s 
necklace—all of them are just the same 
barbarians that their tree-climbing an- 
cestors used to be. The same loves and 
jealousies and antagonisms.” 

He did not echo her laugh. He an- 
swered gravely: 

“When I see a crowd like this it al- 
ways seems to me that every pe rson is 
sending out invisible, spider-web threads 
to every other. Sometimes they snap; 
sometimes they absorb substance from 
both until they’re tougher than steel 
cables; sometimes they tangle up into 
ugly knots and have to be cut with a 
short, sharp shock. It’s very curious.” 

“Why, Tony,” she said, surprised. “I 
had no idea you were so much of a 
philosopher.” His plump, humorous 
face was set in a gloom that was most 
unusual. 

“Civilization may be absurd but it’s 
infernally convenient for saving every- 
body's face.” he went on. ‘““Think what 
a bombshell you'd drop if you men- 
tioned casually the truth about some of 
those people. Mrs. Fauve, for instance.” 

Mrs. Grayson lowered her voice. 

“You must be mistaken about that. 
No woman could go through such an 
ordeal and present such an untroubled 
surface to the world again, so free from 
the least hint of sordidness or taint.” 

“I assure you it’s the truth, though 
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all we can do, under the circumstances, 
is to ignore ag 

“You're sure Gilda is the same weep- 
ing girl you met in the pension at Nice, 
waiting for her mother to come out 
of 4 

“Do you think I could mistake Gilda?” 
the young man answered indignantly. 
“T wish to God I could take her out of 
all that!” 

There was a somberness, a determina- 
tion about him that made his companion 
ask suddenly, on the impulse: 

“Why don’t you?” 

Nothing could suit her plans better, 
as she realized when he _ responded 
gioomily : 

“Obvious reasons, if no others. Be- 
sides, what chance should I have with 
a fellow like Hunt around?” 

“Murray Hunt?” So others had no- 
ticed his devotion. too. “Do you think 
he’s serious ?” 

Apparently Tony considered the situa- 
tion so serious that he did not care to 
discuss it. Mrs. Grayson cast about for 
her mental dossier of Antony Butler 
Ambler, whose story had always seemed 
to her a simple one. He had inherited 
a good name but little money, and much 
of that had been lavished on an unsuc- 
cessful training for the operatic stage, 
and in wandering pleasantly but un- 
profitably about Europe. He was much 
in demand for concerts and musical 
comedies given by society in the inter- 
Nobody knew 
about his resources or cared much, so 
long as he kept his end up; and nobody 
took him for a serious character, and 


ests of sweet charity. 


especially not as a marrying man. 
“Well,” said Mrs. Grayson, in a tone 
that hovered between sympathy and 


mockery, “I’ll give you back your tup- 
pence.” 

“My thoughts?” He rallied to a real- 
ization of his social duties. ‘Mrs. 
Fauve’s address isn’t the only one to 
which you could send a bombshell.” His 
glance rested on Mrs, Merington’s 
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Statuesque shape, that held a curious 


effect of opulence for all its slenderness. 

“Now, Tony, don’t talk scandal.” 
Her glance inconsistently reflected his 
speculative scrutiny. 

“Scandal? When an affair of that 
sort lasts ten years it becomes positively 
respectable. She’s lived so long in Rome 
that she even looks like a Roman, 
doesn’t she?” 

Studying the large black eyes, the 
camelia-white skin and intensely red lips, 
Mrs. Grayson agreed. 

“She isn’t Italian?” 

“She’s the widow of a rich American 
who was in business there. Got into 
society some way. They say the duke 
would marry her, but his duchess won’t 
divorce him, It’s almost impossible in 
Italy. There has been enough talk to 
make Mrs. Merington conspicuous, but 
not enough to make anybody turn his 
back on her.” 

“Except the 
companion. 

“That may be tact. policy, to safe- 
guard her reputation.” 

“It is simply outrageous of us,” 


duke,” 


suggested his 


said 
Mrs. Grayson, vigorously dragging her- 
self away from temptation, “to gossip 
about our fellow guests like this. Ex- 
tremely bad taste on your part, Tony. 
I’m sure of one thing. If Dorothy 
Haynes had any suspicions, she wouldn’t 
ask them here together. She’s tolerant 
enough, but she’d have let Madison’s 
collection do without the duke rather 
than stretch tolerance into connivance.” 
She added briskly: “That music 
sounds as though the dancing has begun. 
Why don’t you take Gilda into the ball- 
room; I children are 
lingering there just because they need a 
second man.” 


believe those 


When Tony had departed with alacrity 
she smiled after him rather sadly. He 
was not likely to be much of a help to 
her in solving her matrimonial prob- 
lems, but the fact that he would gladly 
have been gave her a kindly feeling to- 
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ward him. She was distinctly fond of 


Tony, she decided; he was a nice boy, 


Mrs. Grayson was roused the next 
morning by the misty impression that a 
tray had been slid upon her bedside 
table, and that odors of Araby were ap- 
pealing to her nose. She recognized 
Dorothy Haynes’ special brand of coffee, 
shipped directly from the Orient, and 
decided that even this was no sufficient 
inducement for action. Christmas morn- 
ing could be spent in no more suitable 
manner than in sleeping, after a Christ- 
mas Eve which had included dancing, a 
playlet which gave Tony full scope as a 
female impersonator, more dancing, a 
tree from which Tony as Santa Claus 
had distributed really lovely things, 
dancing again, and an elaborate supper. 
During this the distinguished foreigner 
had observed that prohibition in Amer- 
ica reminded him of Confucius’ advice 
on the subject of the gods—hbelieve in 
them but have nothing to do with them. 
Everybody had laughed. It was re- 
freshing to find a duke who con- 
descended to be amusing as well as 
amused. 

An ardent kiss on the tip of her nose 
startled Mrs. Grayson into full con- 
sciousness. Elsie was sitting on the edge 
of the bed, her wholesome pink mouth 
ready to repeat the treatment if neces- 
sary. 

“Old lady, wake up!” she exhorted. 
“It’s fearfully late. Merry Christmas! 
The pearls are ducks. It’s a most gor- 
geous frosty-feeling morning and we're 
going to have all sorts of outdoor doings 
—that is, were, though I know Mrs. 
Haynes wants us to go on just as though 
nothing had happened ; looks better ; just 
as well not to let the servants know.” 
She paused for breath. There was an 
excitement in the girl’s voice that raised 
her mother into a sitting position. 

“What are you gibbering 
What is it the servants 

“Oh, not only the servants—every- 


about? 
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body, except those who know already, 
being involved, you might say. Here,” 
she added parenthetically, “‘swallow your 
coffee. 1 took it from Albertine at the 
door, because I couldn’t wait to tell you 
the most exciting thing that ever hap- 
pened in my life.” 

If Mrs. Grayson had been in her right, 
wide-awake mind, she would never have 
risked the question. It came straight 
from that twilight zone where unex- 
pressed desires lurk. She im- 
pulsively : 


asked 


“Has Murray spoken?” 

All the girl’s exhilaration went out like 
a blown candle. She drew back, a little 
hurt smile on her lips. 

“No, Murray hasn’t spoken,” she said 
proudly, “and, between you and me and 
that lovely Chippendale bedpost, Murray 
is never going to speak in the way you 
mean.” 

Her mother’s remorseful arms were 
Elsie gave in to her for a 
then disengaged herself. 

“If you mean that for an every-day, 
affectionate hug, it’s all right, but, if 
it’s an expression of agonized sympathy, 
I don’t want it. 


around her. 
moment, 


The girl I despise most 
is the sort that hangs on to a man after 
he’s advertised the fact that he likes an- 
other girl better. It pays to advertise, 
And please don’t say that 
he ought to be ashamed of himself, after 
the attention me.” She 
added “Murray’s never done 
anything to be ashamed of.” 

“It’s just 
mother answered, 
arm. 
to appreciate Elsie? 


in my case. 
he’s shown 
loyally : 
affection, honey,” her 
stroking the firm 
How could any man fail 
One look into the 
gray eyes that were like shining shields 
put up to conceal a wound told the gazer 


young 


that her girl was a woman; a woman 
who must fight her own battle. But not 
without an ally. Her mother promised 
herself that whatever could be done for 
her she would do. Resentment smol- 
dered in her against that other girl, that 
Gilda, who looked so wistful and so 
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innocent. Whatver the mother had been 
had seemed to leave no mark on the 
daughter. But who could tell? Still 
waters run deep. That dryadlike sweet- 
ness that made one think of sylvan dells 
and quiet pools at twilight might be 
only a refinement of duplicity. 

Elsie shrugged as though to throw 
off some burden that one was deter- 
mined at least to ignore. 

“This rather takes the shine out of 
my sensational intelligence. But it is 
sensational: Mother, what do you think 
has happened? Terrible! No, nobody’s 
ill; nobody’s eloped; nor murdered; 
nor——”’ 

Mrs. Grayson could stand no more. 
Her conflict of emotions reduced them- 
selves to irritability. 

“Elsie,” she said sternly, “stop that 
nonsense. Tell me as simply as pos- 
sible what’s the matter.” 

“House robbed. 
simple as I can make it.” 


been That’s as 

There was nothing disappointing in 
the effect she produced. After a blank 
stare her mother ejaculated: 

“Impossible! Burglars?” 

“It seems to be what they call an in- 
side job. Nothing opened. Mrs. 
Haynes is clinging to the forlorn hope 
that it’s a practical joke, and is putting 
off calling in the police. Nothing was 
taken but some from her desk 
and jewels.” 

“From her room?” 

“From several rooms. Mrs. Ewing’s 
emeralds are gone, and that pretty Mrs, 
Foster has missed everything except 
what she had on last night. And that 
Miss Annesley-Gore who looks like an 
actress has lost her tiara. Lots of things. 
Have missed anything? Mrs. 
Haynes -called me into her room—her 
jewel case is gone—and was kind enough 
to say that I had common sense and she 
trusted me to help her keep up appear- 
ances, and she hoped your duds were 
all right.” 

Examination showed that they were. 


money 


you 
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“Heaven, how careless you are,’ com- 
mented Elsie. ‘‘I every other 
woman dumped her things around like 
this. The thief had nothing to do but 
stroll in and pick ‘em up. The peculiar 
thing is that he must made the 
while was riotously 

None of the jewels worn last 
night Mother, 
you looking so queer about? 


suppose 


have 
rounds everybody 
dancing. 
what are 
You don’t 


were taken. 
suspect anybody, do you?” 

Mrs. Grayson was staring at her own 
image in the glass, evidently without 
seeing -it, thus indicating unusual ab- 
sorption. She spoke affectionately but 
brusquely. 

“Run out 
want to see 


now and let me dress. I 


Dorothy as soon as pos- 
sible.’ 

But, after Elsie had obeyed, her 
mother retained her immobility for sev- 
eral seconds. 

“And I must see mur- 
mured. “Exactly what was that awful 
thing he told me about the Fauve 
woman ?” 


Tony,” she 


It was not long before she caught that 
young man, but it seemed long, because 
when she descended to the hall so many 
other people claimed her attention first. 
Her host paused for a hearty, “Merry 
Christmas,” and the duke stopped to 
comment, in his excellent [:nglish, on the 
gratifying beauty of the weather. Then 
old Edward Wilton, he and 
crony, lingered to tell his last undertone 
Dorothy Haynes went by with 
some of the 
showing signs of effort. 
ray Hunt 
sauntered in. 
approval on his 


cousin 


r 
li 


story. 
smile 
Mur- 
drive, 
utter 


her 
Finally 
from an early 
She looked with 
clean-limbed, fresh- 
pleasantness. What wouldn't 
she give for some little grandchildren 
with eyes and an expression like his ? 
“Better go advised. 
“No snow, but the air like wine. All 
the trees hung with stalactites. Rip- 
ping !” 
“Later. 


other women, 


fresh 


cl lored 


outdoors,” he 


erhaps,” she temporized. 
P P I 
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She had caught sight of Tony. She 
ran him down and imprisoned him in a 
window recess, behind the grand sweep 
of the bronze-paneled staircase. She 
drew her chair squarely across the em- 
brasure so that he could not 
direct rudeness escape. 


without 


“Tony,” she began, “I want 


not gossip but investigation. | 


to talk 
suppose 
you have the same suspicion regarding 
the jewel thief that I have.”” Knowing 
that Tony was in love with the daughter 
of the suspect, she was prepared for the 
reluctance, even sullenness with which 
he answered her. 

“T don't see that it follows.” 

“I do. I've been dovetailing your 
story with my own memories. I remem- 
ber one day in Paris seeing her ward- 
robe door open. were no less 
than four handsome fur coats hanging 
there. And after she left I missed a 
gold vanity case. And yet some of her 
belongings were so ordinary.” 


There 


He glanced about uneasily. 
“No use to tell the neighbors.” 
“Nobody can hear us. Now | 
you to repeat what you told me 
Gilda—how you met her staying 
at the pension in Nice.” 
“It was all right,” 
“Lots of the students 
servatory of Music 
as well as men. 


want 
about 
alone 


he interrupted. 
from the Con- 
staved there—girls 
Old Madame Barbier 
looked after them.” 

“And they were all sorry for Gilda 
because she seemed so depre ssed and 
cried in her Mrs. 
minded him. ‘So one evening you in- 
vited her, didn’t you, to go with a party 
to dine and dance 
said x 


room “ ( Tay son re- 


‘é 


afterwards, and she 


The young man’s eves were fixed on 
the floor. 

“Wish I hadn’t told mut- 
tered. But his companion went on in- 
exorably: 

“She said, ‘I might as well tell vou. 
I’m under observation by the police. I 
can’t go anywhere.’ Then she broke 


vou.” he 








oOo rr 


on 
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down. Was it the next day her father 
came ?”’ 

“Yes,” Tony raised his head defiantly. 
“And | want you to understand what a 
fine, what a topping thing that girl did 
a real piece of heroism. He had been 
separated from her mother for years— 
don't know whose fault it was—but he 
offered to take Gilda with him and give 
her everything that a girl could want. 
He's a most respectable person, a lawyer 
out in San Francisco, very wealthy, and 
an attractive old bird, too. And she re- 
fused; she wouldn't go. She stuck to 
her mother; said she was going to wait 
right there for her until they let her 
out of prison re He stopped 
abruptly. 

“Where she was serving a_three- 
months’ sentence for shoplifting.” Mrs. 
Grayson spoke under her breath. “Yes, 
| know that she came to Nice under a 


false name—not Fauve—and was. ar- 
rested under it. It might be trouble- 
some to prove that the shoplifter and 


our exquisite Mrs. Fauve are one and 
the same, but it could be done ” 

He stared. 

“Would you do it? Think of Gilda!” 

“Of course I appreciate your posi- 
tion. It would be hard for you to marry 
a girl with such a taint on her name. 
Perhaps vou wouldn't be willing to 
marry her at all.” 

His plump face hardened into a look 
that made her respect him more than she 


“Td marry Gilda under any circum- 
“] thought vou'’d say that.” She 


leaned over, touching his knee. “Doesn't 
t occur to you that Murray Hunt might 


feel differently The Hunt tradition 
for family pride is simply monstrous 
Doesn't it occur to vou that Gilda might 


ou, the devoted lover who knows 


all about the past, if this disgrace came 
up again—here? It would he your best 
chance of marrying her: perhaps your 
only chance.’ 
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His intent gaze held her. 

“Are you going to tell Mrs. Haynes?” 

“I’m pretty sure that it’s my duty to 
tell,” said Mrs. Grayson  virtuously. 
“Primarily | am responsible for Mrs. 
Fauve's presenc under this roof. | 
gave her a letter to Dorothy, who was 
in London at the time. And do you 
know, that Fauve woman, after she was 
let out of prison, had the nerve to go 
right on with her itinerary, and when 
she reached London she presented that 
letter. And Dorothy took the greatest 
fancy to her. It’s like black magic. 
You saw how fascinated the duke was 
last night.” 

He moistened his lips. 

“Will you wait a bit—a day, be- 
fore——” 

She interrupted: 

“T’ll do this. I'll go to Mrs. Fauve 
first and give her a chance to disappear 
on condition that she returns the valu- 
ables.” Her heart, by no means hard, 
pitied Tony. 

His lifted hand, a kind of panic in 
his eyes that looked beyond her, served 
as a warning. Mrs. Grayson swung 
around in her chair and found herself 
looking up into the delicately made-up 
countenance of the woman whom she 
had been discussing. 

The meeting was a tribute to social 
training. Mrs. Grayson was hardly to 
be perceived to pull herself together. 
She said calmly: 

“No time like the present. May I 
have a few words with vou?” 

With only the faintest tension in her 
manner Mrs. Fauve indicated the stair- 
case. 


“Would vou mind coming up to my 


t 
room? We should be safer from inter 
ruption.” 


“Certainly, I will come responded 


Mrs. Grayson formally, and Tony was 
left to make some more reflections on 
the peculiarities of civilized contact. 

In the bedroom which had been al- 
lotted to Mrs. Fauve the same polite re- 
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straint pre sided over 
the 
pleasantest 


conversation. 
rooms, 
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“Stop!” said “Tm 
I'm 
ter- 


If you will return the jewels, 


Octavia firmly. 


not asking you to confess to me. 


t 
merely offering you a chance, an al 


yson, native. 


either to tl 
O Mrs. 
Then you must le: 
rutal With the 
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suf- “ 
fully had 
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should I be the only 
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voice, without rising, was like a stabbing 
thread of fire—*‘because you are jealous 
of her! The man you want for your 
daughter prefers mine. That 1s the 
truth of the matter. All your affecta- 
tion of virtue, of generosity, amounts 
to that—jealousy, jealousy ! 
bad bu 

You are 
you have, not to ruin me only, but to 
ruin a helpless, innocent little girl who 


harmed 


I may be 
you are worse, you are meaner. 
willing to use the knowledge 


never her 
| happiness, poor little creature ! 
fecause they love each other. She told 
No matter what you 
him back for 
Bad as | 
How do I know 
that it wasn’t you that had the things 
1 so that you could throw the blame 
knowing that people would be- 


ou because I 


you—to destroy 


1 
chance ¢ 


me so last night. 


do to us, you won't get 


rl, that’s one comfort. 


worse ! 


your 21 


am, you 


are 


had once been in 
prison !”” 

The monstrousness of the charge 
iterally She 

he woman repeating bitingly: 

the jewels to you? It 
than that. This is the battle 
our daughters and you stop at noth- 
Well, even if yours 
won't win.” 


truck Octavia speechless. 


are 

P 
poes deeper 
ing ! 


mine loses, 


‘he acrid the satanic force 
with which she uttered the words seemed 
to drain |} All in a moment the flame 
Then something worse hap- 
pened. She was on the floor, literally 


it her accuser’s knees 


power, 


collapse d 


It was 
but it 
at the same time so horribly painful, so 
full that Octavia 
vet with a sort of woman- 


enol: 
groveiins 


1 


disgustingly melodramatic, was 


of human anguish 
spoke sharply, 
to-woman comprehension. 

“Get up! 


me ved 


Don't be ridiculous.” 
back in 


clutcl f 


n ot 


She 
avoid the 
hands, and 


her chair to 
those be seeching 
they dropped. 

“I'm not going to touch vou. 
~it’s the way 
must make you understand. 
dense woman, a flinty woman. 


No, let 
I feel. I 
You're a 

I have 


me stay here 
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to put all the dots on the i’s; I have to 
bring it home to you.” 
dry gasps. 
you 


She spoke in 
“My soul is on its knees to 
You 
it seems to me. 
Your daughter will have other chances 
-lots of them. Mine 
has only this one. She loves Murray 
Hunt, and she'll never love any one else. 
She's like that. 
essence. 
and let I'll give her up, 
cut myself off from her life absolutely. 
I'll make her believe that 
her, that I better without 
her. I'll induce her to make up with 
her father. Will that -all that?" 
Octavia looked aside to escape the face 


why shouldn’t my body be? 
can afford to spare us, 


of being happy 


Loyalty—it’s her very 
I'll do this if you'll stand aside 
them marry 


I don’t want 
can get on 
do 


that was sharpened into an imploring 
mask. Another blotted it out. 
Elsie’s, the light fading out of her young 
eyes, the hurt, 


face 


shamed shadow dimming 
her springlike freshness. Her impulse 
rather than her intention answered. 

“No,” she said. 

A smile, singularly like the contemptu- 
ous look with which had re 
garded her only a few moments before, 
swept over the suppliant’s face. She 
got up from the floor and sank back into 
her chair. 

“Then,” she said deliberately, “I am 
right. You are fighting not me _ but 
Gilda. You won’t get the things back 
by exposing haven't got 

After all, 
know Mur 
and you're 


Octavia 


me because I 
them, but vou will ruin her. 
You 
ray Hunt better than I do, 
evidently sure that, while he might over- 
look an old, well-hidden scandal in 
Gilda’s family, he couldn't be expected 
to stomach one that would be known to 
all his friends. Like the rest of you, no 
doubt he that the unforgivable 
crime is to be found out.” 

The door was 
Gilda came in and, at the first 
glance, Mrs. Grayson: made up her mind 
that the girl knew. <A _ bleakness had 
wiped out flowerlike and 


that is what vou want. 


feels 
She stopped short. 


opening. 


her color 
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hardened the windflower air that made 
her a very unusual and charming type. 
There was the austerity of 
about her; watchful, 
apprehensive. If not an ac- 
complice, she had at least all the manner 
of a conspirator, 


endurance 


her glance was 


she was 
Mrs. Grayson’s heart 
hardened against her. This was the girl 
who had stolen Murray, by means of 
who knows what wiles learned 
her mother. But for her he would have 
followed his manifest destiny and loved 
Elsie. 


from 


“IT am glad that you have come in, 
Gilda,” said Octavia. She spoke boldly. 
What was the use of sparing the feel- 
ings of such people as these? “You 
know that the house has been robbed.” 

Gilda answered falteringly: 

“Yes. Elsie told me.’ 

“Oh, Elsie told you.” 
was perceptible. 


’ 


The sarcasm 
“Elsie could hardly 
have told you, however, whom we sus- 
pect.” 

There was a 
mother broke in. 

“Mrs. Grayson 
knows about Nice. 
away.” 

Mrs. Grayson nodded. Her 
was to have done with the scene. 
entrance of 


silence. The girl's 


suspects me. She 


She wants us to go 


desire 
The 
the girl had brought in a 
' strain of tragedy. All the useful camou- 
flage of civilization seemed to be dis- 
integrating around them. 
stifled and 
voice went on, edged: 
“She doesn’t really believe that I took 
the things. If we were to disappear, 
if you were to give up Murrav Hunt, 
I think all her demands would be satis- 
fied.” She put the 
trembling figure and tone grew 
tender. “Don’t do it, dear. Let her 
do her worst. There’s a chance that he 
may stand by you. I'll go.” She turned 
suddenly on Mrs. Grayson. “Of course 
you will tell him alk about it—your side.” 
“He certainly will have to know,” 
said Octavia. It was intolerable to be 


Gilda made a 


exclamation Mrs. Fauve’s 


her arm around 


her 


Ainslee’s 


put in the false position of spiteful tell- 
tale, like this. 
Gilda freed herself and took a step 


forward so that she stood between them. 
Under that 
enced an 


clear gaze Octavia experi- 
uncomfortable 
t ashamed of 

“He knows already,” said Gilda. In 
the pause Mrs. Grayson felt it borne 
in on her that nothing can be so obdurate, 
so stecly, even to herself, as a young 
girl. “I told him.” 

She crossed the room and threw the 
door 


unjustifiably 


sensation; she fel herself, 


open. Mrs. Grayson, a moment 
later, found herself in the hall, getting 
used to the that had 
practically been turned out of the room 
of the unspeakable woman, as though 
she were not fit to be there 

On the other side of the door Mrs, 
Fauve had sunk back and 
eyes. They were smarting. 


realization she 


closed her 
Then she 
opened them with a bewildered ques- 
tion. Gilda had spoken to her. She 
had only said, “Mother.” but, if the 
voice was the voice of Gilda, the tone 
was almost that of Mrs. 
was an impeachment. This was the 
Gilda had known at Nice, 
whom she had hoped never to see like 
that again. 


Grayson. It 


whom she 


“Mother, you promised me that you 
would never do it again.” 

With no misunder- 
standing her, Mrs. Fauve answered: 

“T haven't, dear.” 


affectation of 


Gilda’s hands rose in a_ despairing 
gesture. 

“Oh, don’t.+don’t! 
frank with other. 
what isn't true. | 


let’s be 
Don’t tell me 
found it—I found it 
on your dressing table this morning.” 

“Found what?” 

“The necklace 
mond necklace 
wore last night. 


At least, 


each 


that beautiful dia- 
that Mrs. Merington 
Elsie told me that Mrs. 
Merington said she missed nothing, but 
there it was, in a velvet case. with one 
of your scarves thrown over it.” 


Mrs. Fauve got up. She took the 
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girl by the shoulders and gazed straight 
into her eyes. 

“T don’t know who may have put the 
there, but I did not. 1 know 
nothing about it. The thief may have 


necklace 


come in on his round of the rooms, and 
been frightened away and dropped it 
there. You have enough reason to dis- 
trust me, God knows, but | want you to 
this. Since I made you that 
promise I have kept it.” She spoke 
with naked simplicity. ‘‘Do you believe 
me ?”’ 

“Yes!” said the girl with a gasp. She 
caught her mother into an embrace that 
hurt. “Yes, I believe you.” 

For a moment the woman gave her- 
self up to the luxury of it; then she 
wiped her eyes and asked: 

“Where is the necklace?” 

Gilda hesitated. 


believe 


“T couldn't leave it in our rooms so— 
I hid it.” 

“Where?” 

“I'd rather not tell,” said the girl un- 
happily. “I thought I’d watch my 
chance to put it in Mrs. Merington’s 
room 

Her mother’s silence bore the implica- 
tion, “You don’t want to lead me into 
temptation. Well, who am I to com- 
plain?’ She asked as if this were what 
all the while she had wanted most to 
know : 

“What did Murray say—when you 
told him?” 

Gilda turned her head away. 
‘Nothing.” 
“Nothing ?” 

“We were interrupted. 


Other people 
came in.” 


There was a warning in the 
This matter was not to be dis- 
All about it was the intolerable 

of learning what her lover 
lo—of waiting on fate. Was he 
enough to choose her against his 

worl Was he to be swept along by 
the current of the tradition of his family, 
the determination that nothing common 
nor unclean should be allowed to mingle 


words. 


trons 
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with that current: It was, aiter all, a 
tradition which had justified itself by 
producing Murray, and the distinction, 
the clean living, the brains for which 
Murray stood. 

Mrs. Fauve did not look up when 
Gilda slipped out of the room, but sat 
gazing into abysses of the past, blind 
impulses and tyrannous, subconscious 
demands that were known to her and to 
no other creature. Long ago, before 
Gilda was born, she had risked Gilda’s 
destiny. 

Meanwhile Gilda went slowly down 
the stairs. She wanted a quiet corner 
where she could be alone. Not her 
own room which her mother might enter. 
The library seemed to be unoccupied as 
she peeped into it, and she slipped into 
the nearest alcove and curled herself 
in a big leather armchair, with a book 
to serve as an excuse for being there. 
So quiet was she that two people in the 
neighboring alcove did not notice her 
entrance but continued the dialogue 
which absorbed their attention. Their 
voices reached the girl only as a mur- 
mur until the sound of her mother’s 
name made her lift her head. It had 
been uttered by old Mr. Wilton, an 
ancient beau and notorious gossip. 

“Mrs. Fauve has cut her out,” he was 
saying. “All things pass, even long- 
lived love affairs. The reign of Mrs. 
Merington seems over. I hear that she 
and the duke have quarreled.” 

“T often wonder, Edward, what your 
sources of information are,” Mrs. Gray- 
son’s dry tones responded. “I’m ready 
to believe the rumor that you listen to 
your. valet while he’s shaving you. No- 
body except know so much 
about people. Certainly the duke isn’t 
the man to quarrel in public.” 

Mr. Wilton chuckled good-humoredly, 
being impervious to insults from a hand- 
some woman. 

“Never mind how I know. Perhaps 
you'll believe me when I tell you that 
she has returned his Christmas present, 


servants 
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that necklace like an electric sign that 
she wore last night, and that he pre- 
sented to her yesterday afternoon. It 
appears that she resented the interest he 
manifested in the other lady.” 

“T wonder what became of the neck- 
lace,” said Mrs. Grayson thoughtfully. 

The old beau’s snigger pointed the 
story. 

“Tf I know the duke, he lost no time 
in sending it to the other lady. He is 
ducally direct in his methods. I could 
tell you some stories. Sort of man that 
asks for what he wants.” With a mur- 
mur of leave-taking he passed out of 
the room. 

Gilda’s heart skipped a beat. It was 
of her mother they were talking; she 
was “the other lady” to whom the neck- 
lace had been sent. Left in her room 
without a card or a message, in the calm 
and insolent assumption that she would 
understand. Even now the duke in his 
arrogance was taking for granted that 
she had understood, 
cepted his present. 

It must be put right. In some way 
the jewels must be got back, not to Mrs. 
Merington, as she had intended, but to 
the man. But how—how? Her brain 
swam as she pressed her forehead, try- 
ing to think clearly. Under everything 
was the smoldering dread of what Mur- 
ray’s decision might be. And now this! 
Already, by hiding the necklace, she had 
done mischief. How could a girl move 
with any safety in this awful complica- 
tion of human What 
she know? 


that she had ac- 


motives ? could 

Then she became calm with the calm- 
ness of 
near her was a woman who knew. With 
Mrs. Gray- 
Prejudiced 
as she was against them, she would not 
use this new trouble for the purpose of 
injuring them further. She might even 
help, if she were approached in the right 
way, which was the way of perfect 
frankness. 


a desperate intention. Very 
a singular justice she gave 


son credit for her sincerity 


Without giving herself time to recon- 
sider, Gilda acted. A few staccato sen- 
tences told Mrs. Grayson everything, and 
left that lady with a mixture of emo- 
tions in which that first respect she had 
felt for the girl predominated.  Per- 
haps, after all, nothing, not even Mur- 
ray’s capture, had been directly her 
fault. After the headlong narrative she 
followed Gilda to the slip of a room 
next to Mrs. Fauve’s, where the girl 
slept. 

“I didn’t dare to leave it in the house. 
It might be searched,” the girl said. “I 
was staring out of the window wonder- 
ing what to do, and it seemed to me the 
world was nothing but wicked, mocking 
diamonds—all the trees hung with them, 
sparkling in the sun. One big hemlock 
came up between my window and the 
one beyond. I don’t know who has that 
room. With the poker from mother’s 
fireplace I managed to draw a branch 
near me, and—and I hung the necklace 
among the icicles, the other diamonds!” 

From Gilda’s 
Grayson looked 
boughs of the 
orders. 


window Octavia 
into the upper 
She issued her 


open 
down 
tree. 


“Give me the poker 
reach.” 


It’s just out of 


“T put it back—the poker, I mean.” 

“Then go to my room—the blue one 
at the end of the west wing—and fetch 
my hook-handled umbrella out of the 
closet.” It would be as well not to 
excite Mrs. Fauve’s interest. 

While Gilda darted 


errand Octavia gazed at 


away on her 
he jewels flash- 
ing among the ice-coated branches. It 
was a good idea. Until a thaw came 
likely them, un- 
Who was the occupant of the 
room whose com- 
manded the cache ? 

Her curiosity was gratified in the 
most immediate manner. 


no one was to notice 


le 
less—— 


next window also 


The glass of 


the next window rose; an arm was put 


forth. It was a longer arm than hers, 
but not quite long enough. As Mrs. 
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Grayson concealed herself behind her 
muslin curtain she could still see that 
the newcomer was prepared to take risks 
te which she could not have nerved her- 
self. He leaned the sill, 
dangerously far. There was a split sec- 
ond the force of gravitation 
seemed inclined to score. Then the im- 
minent peril of his upside-down attitude 
He had lifted the necklace, 
freed it from its perch. With one hand 
grasping a shutter he began to retract 
his body until it was safely over the sill. 
He raised his head and took a deep gulp 
of the keen air. 


far over 


when 


passed. 


Octavia thrust aside the curtain and 
stretched out, too, only not so far. 

“Touché!” she said bitterly. Then 
her broke. “Oh, Tony, so you 
took them! How could you, how could 
\nd I was fond of your 
mother !”’ 


voice 


you? so 

Tony's pallid face stared into hers, 
his mouth foolishly open. Taken ab- 
solutely off guard, he made no effort to 
defend himself or to deny the accusa- 
tion. When he remembered that a good 
bluff has many a it was 
already His face was a con- 
Almost before he had 
drawn back into his room Mrs. Grayson 
was at his door. 


saved 
too late. 
fession of guilt. 


man, 


an amateur,” 

he said huskily as he let her in. “You 

bowled me before I could think. 

Anyway, I didn’t put this bauble there ; 

I saw it by accident, having my mind 
f the subject, I suppose.” 

‘Gilda hung it there.” 

“Gilda!” His amazement was too 
complete for any attempt to explain that 
mystery. “Why it was for Gilda I did 
it. I wanted money enough to ask her 
to marry me. I’m at my last gasp, Mrs. 
I can’t even pretend to keep 
up with the game much longer. This 
seemed the only way. And I couldn't 
bear to lose her. I wanted to save her 


” 


“That comes of being 


over 


Grayson. 


from her mother’s atmosphere—— 


“Of course.” observed Octavia with 
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sarcasm; “and bring her into 
which is so much purer.” 

He flushed. 

“She'd never have known,” he mut- 
tered. “I'd have run straight after this. 
I have up to now.” 

“How did you do it?” demanded his 
listener, a human curiosity getting the 
better of her dignity. 

“You know the maid’s costume I wore 
in the last act of the play. I slipped 
upstairs in that, while the dancing was 
going on. If I was noticed, I counted 
on being taken for somebody’s maid, 
sure enough. What are you going to 
do?” he asked grimly. “Hand me over 
to the police?” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Grayson sadly. 
“No doubt I ought to, but I won't, if 
you can get the things back into the 
owners’ rooms. Let them think it was 
a joke. Dorothy’s still clinging to that 
hope. The necklace, by the way, goes 
to the duke. Can manage it?” 

He nodded. 

“Awfully good of 
throatily. 

“Don't cry, for Heaven’s sake,” said 
Octavia, weariness in her voice. “That's 
all right. I’m in no position myself to 
put on any airs of unco’ gudeness. I’ve 
been misjudging my fellow woman all 
day, and that’s the meanest sin in crea- 
tion. After all,’’ she added with a weak 
smile, “it’s Christmas, though most of 
us seem to have forgotten it; the time 
of forgiveness and good will on earth.” 

She was startled but not altogether 
displeased by the impact of a warm kiss 
upon her cheek. 

“Well,” exclaimed, “‘it’s 
time to get out of a young man’s 


you 


you,” he said 


she about 
room 
in that way.” 
she paused in 


when he begins behaving 

After she had done so 
the upper hall to meditate. 

“T suppose this makes me an acces- 
sory after the fact, but it’s much the 
kindest course to Dorothy. The last 
thing she wants is a scandal. We all 
take crime too lightly nowadays.” She 
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sighed. “The first step in the rehabili- 
tation of my self-respect is to make some 
sort of an explanation to Gilda without 
giving Tony away. Explanation? An 
apology is what [ ought to make.” She 
brushed her hand over her face. ‘Oh, 
my poor Elsie!’ she murmured. 

But, as Mrs. Grayson learned later, 
Gilda had no need of her apologies. 
Finding both the lady and the necklace 
gone when she returned with the um- 
brella, Gilda had again drifted down- 
stairs. An overmastering, aching ques- 
tion at her heart drove her. making it 
impossible for her to rest. And at the 
foot of the stairs she found the answer. 

Murray Hunt stood there. 

“T’ve been waiting for you,” he said. 
He drew her into the library and toward 
the same she and her 


alcove where 


had 


ago. 


misery 
while 
say. He 


hidden themselves a little 
That that he did 
opened his arms and Gilda 
into them, and they remained so 
for a long, 


was all 


went 
timeless trance of emotion, 
At last she drew back, just enough to 


bend back her head and look into his 


face. 
“You want me—in spite of every- 
thing ?”’ 
“T want 
swered. 


you. I love you,” he an- 
“I was going to tell you so 
when those people—hang them !—inter- 
fered. 
Nothing would matter much except los- 


ing you You belong to me, don’t you, 


You're everything to me, Gilda. 


>) 


darling? 
It would take Gilda a long time not 
to be humble with him. 
“Tf vou want me.” said Gilda. 


ay 


Paris, the city accommodating, has a new aid for the poor rich 


shop garage. 


a pawn- 


If you find yourself stranded there without funds, but in posses- 
sion of an automobile, you may pawn it. 


Instead of leaving it at your “uncle’s” 


as you would a piece of jewelry in America, you leave it “down at your aunt's,” 


ay 


QvurEN Mary’s dolls’ house at Wembly isn’t the only royal dolls’ house of 


in Paris. 


the sort. 


The Queen of Spain has among her most prized possessions in, the 


palace at Madrid, an exquisite dolls’ house given to her by the late Empress 
Eugenie of France. It is an exact model of the Tuileries, built to scale, and cost 


$7,500 to construct. 


New words are constantly being coined to meet the changes of custom and 
civilization, and the man who.-invented the word “flappeuse’”’—pronounced “flap- 
poos”—to describe the middle-aged woman who unsuccessfully apes the flapper. 
has filled a real need in the language. He suggests that any female up to thirty 
years is a flapper, any between thirty and forty years is a flappette, and any one 
beyond forty, with the instinct to flap, is a flappeuse 


ay 


since dis- 


MAN may live to the age of a thousand years, predicts a scientist 
coveries such as insulin have opened the way to other life-saving discoveries. 
3ut man would have to readjust his habits of life to enjoy living century upon 


century. Life would be lived more leisurely, contemplation and study would be- 
come fashionable and feasible. And man would have to store up resources both 
material and mental, to make existence during his last century or two pleasant. 
























T was the twenty-fourth of Decem- 
ber. In New York, no doubt, the 
snow scurried and swirled and 
blackened on asphalt. But on the 
scrubbed decks of Jim Talbert’s yacht, 
as it steamed past Sand Island Light and 
entered the narrow mouth of the far- 
reaching bay, the sun shone. On either 
side of us wide, white beaches burned 
in the morning, and ahead of us widen- 
ing water mirrored the blue sky. A gull 
wheeled overhead, the Flora’s engines 
throbbed faintly, and the lazy sea broke 
in a low murmur against the prow. For 
a moment I forgot everything but the 
peace of it. Then the phonograph in the 
Flora’s little saloon rasped out a jazz 
tune, and I heard feet moving in the 
rhythm that I had grown to hate. 

I took a turn about the deck, trying 
to shut my ears to the sound. But it 
pursued me. It had been going on for 
a week. It would go on until we landed. 
And then—— Well, I didn’t much hope 
it would stop when we got to Canebrake 
Lodge. 

“Look here, captain,” I said to the 
man in white duck who stood at the 
rail. “Is there any way of getting off 
from the Lodge—other than the yacht, 
I mean ?” 

He glanced toward the saloon as if he 
understood. 

“Yes; you can drive twenty miles in- 
land over the worst roads in the world, 
and get on the worst train. Eventually 
you will arrive at a main line.” 

I may as well say here in the beginning 
that I have never belonged to Talbert’s 
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crowd, and it was by the merest chance 
that I became a member of his party. 
Talbert used to buy a lot of maghinery 
from me. In fact, he was my biggest 
customer, and I put a high value on our 
business relationship. But I had been 
astonished when he told me he wanted 
me to go South with him, and insisted 
in such fashion as to convince me that, 
if I refused, I should offend him. 

“Queer duck—Talbert,” a man who 
knew him rather well had said when I 
told him how Talbert had urged me. 
“Tt was simply his whim to want you. 
And when he gets a whim, hell won’t 
stop him.” 

Well, here I was on his yacht. But 
I wasn’t his whim any more. 1 had 
been thinking for several days I could 
jump overboard and be devoured by the 
sharks without his noticing. Not that 
he wasn’t polite when he happened to be 
aware that I was around. It was simply 
that he had another whim. 

I hadn’t seen him that morning—we 
had all had early coffee in our state- 
rooms. But when I crossed over to the 
door of the little saloon and darkened 
it with my shadow, he did not notice. 
Though eight o’clock was early in the 
morning for a dance, he had Justine Fair 
in his arms, holding her very close. The 
Fair girl had a round little figure and 
honey-colored hair and glittering small 
fingers. Her head was thrown back and 
she was showing him great blue eyes. I 
take it that he had a whim for blue eyes 
just then. 

I strolled across the saloon and was 
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about to go out through the after door 
when I heard a voice: “Good morning, 
Mr. Wellsworth,” and saw Mrs. Talbert 
sitting in a big wicker chair by a win- 
dow. 

“Have you seen Jerry?” 
pidly. 

“I don’t think he has come up yet,” 
said she. 

I went down and knocked on his state- 
room door. He was in this dressing 
gown when he let me in, with one side 
of his pink face lathered and a razor in 
his hand. He had a nice, lean jaw, and 
muscles that rippled under his robe. 
But he was young—oh, ever so young. 
Twenty-four, I think, but younger than 
that. 

“Jerry, I’m sorry I got you mixed up 
with this crowd.” 

Jerry had been at my house when Jim 
Talbert telephoned in his large fashion, 
“Oh, I say, bring whomever you like on 
this trip,” and I, thinking it would be a 
lark for the boy, had settled it then and 
there. 


“ec 


I asked stu- 


You mean Talbert,” he corrected me, 
shifting his glance in the mirror and 
lapsing into that preoccupation men wear 
when they are shaving. Then, after a 
moment in which I had almost forgotten 
my apology, he said oddly: “TI shall 
always be grateful to you for having 
brought me.” It sounded a little like: 
“Yes, I know you have done me a great 
wrong, but I forgive you.” 

“Well, I'm going to get you out of 
it,” I answered, a little testily, perhaps. 
“There's a railroad not far off. 


<4 
1; 
il 


I'm go- 
ing to drive you over to the station and 
take you back to New York. When are 
you going to Rome?” 

He always wanted to talk about 
Rome, whither he was bound, early in 
the year, to take up his first diplomatic 
post, and I was surprised when he evaded 
me with: 

“T don’t know, exactly.” 

We went up on deck and stood for a 
while watching the shore line rise and 
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become distinct, and there Mrs. Talbert 
joined us, 

She was a quiet little thing of beauty 
and brown hair and dark velvet eyes, and 
it seemed to me pitiable that she should 
have to seek us out. 
body else. 


Sut there was no- 
Mrs. Morton, the sixth mem- 
ber of the party, had not appeared; and 
of course Talbert, still dancing with the 
Fair girl, had no time for his wife. It 
had been like that throughout the cruise. 
When the four of us who never danced 
were not playing mah jong or bridge or 
doing other stupid things, it was Jerry 
who sat out in the sun with her or under 
the stars, the two of them saying very 
little. She came up now and put her 
hand on Jerry’s arm, and I saw them 
look at each other in a queer sort of way. 
The look was pained or amazed or some- 
how incredulous. 

“Are we almost there?” 

She spoke after what seemed to me 
a long time. 

“Very nearly,” said Jerry. 

And together they walked away. 

The phonograph broke off suddenly 
as the Flora bumped into the pier, and 
Talbert came running out of the saloon 
swinging the glittering fingers of Justine 
Fair. 

“Land 
her in 


ho!” he shouted, and, lifting 
his arms, set her down on the 
rail, her silken legs flashing outside. 

Instinctively I turned away. I never 
liked chromos. I shouldn’t set down 
the picture here except to show you 
Talbert, in whom there were no shadings 
—well, none at that moment. When I 
averted my eyes from him, I found my- 
self looking straight at Jerry. 

Jerry was watching Talbert in a man- 
ner that startled me, although I couldn’t 
‘ead it entirely. A natural repugnance 
there was, and also a fierce challenge, a 
sort of — Oh, I don’t know. I looked 
back at Talbert to see if he noticed. He 
did. Tall and dark and flushed, he had 
one arm about the Fair girl, and, while 
he still smiled, a shade of annovance 
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crossed his face, as if he were being 
interrupted at some pleasant pastime, 
and he returned Jerry’s inscrutable stare. 
Jerry,” he 
“A merry 


“Ah, good morning, 
laughed after a moment. 
Christmas to you.” 

It didn’t look like a merry Christmas 
tome. Not that I understood that inter- 
change of glances, either. I seemed to 
be depressed by the hot sun and the 
queer look of the shore all green and 
shadowy with live oak and gray with 
moss. I've told you—or have I?—that 
I’m conservative. If I’d been British, 
I should have been insular. There was 
to me some vast impropriety in the sub- 
tropical verdure lifting ahead of us, and 
in the steaming haze which seemed sud- 
denly to darken the bay. 

3ut Talbert was determined to be 
jolly. As if penitent of his transgres- 
sions on the yacht, he gathered us about 
him on the pier and made a funny, genu- 
ine little speech about how glad he was 
to have us at Canebrake Lodge and about 
what a good time he wanted us to have. 
He was a handsome figure in the olive- 
drab hunting suit and leather putties 
which he had donned in honor of the 
country, and he could be charming when 
he liked, so that when he said, “Now, 
what can we do to celebrate?” even his 
wife seemed to forgive him. 

She said almost wistfully: 

“Let's have a Christmas tree.” 

“Good idea!” agreed Talbert enthu- 
siastically; and when we of the yacht 
contrived a thin cheer, some of the vil- 
lagers joined us, much to Talbert’s 
amusement. 

They were a queer lot—the villagers. 
About half a dozen of them had come 
down to meet the yacht—typical crack- 
ers, I suppose. They were eying the 
Flora’s brass and running their hands 
along her mahogany rail. All except 
one of them who sat aloof on an old 
piling, looking contemptuously from the 
yacht to Talbert, and then back again 
at the yacht. I saw in a moment that 
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he was different from all the rest. He 
had a long beard down on his breast, 
and gold earrings in his ears and a fat, 
fussy little dog on a rusty chain. I had 
seen men wearing earrings in the sub- 
way in New York, but I had never seen 
any one regard a trim white yacht in 
the same manner. 

“Ever sail on a ship like that?” I 
heard one of the pendant-jawed crack- 
ers ask him; and I saw him spit on the 
pier before he answered: 

“I’m a sailorman.” 

After that charming little interlude 
in which Talbert had made his speech, 
I had half expected to see him offer 
his arm to his wife. But he did not, 
or could not, for Justine Fair linked 
herself with him, and Joan Talbert, with 
a desperate little smile, turned toward 
Jerry in that manner which for the first 
time had become significant to me. I 
fell in with Mrs. Morton, and we all 
marched down the pier toward the in- 
timate shore, while the blood pounded in 
my ears and I composed hurried tele- 
grams which should call Jerry and me 
away from Canebrake Lodge. 

There was some delay about the auto- 
mobile, and the old sailor must have 
passed us while we waited at the land 
end of the pier. Anyway, when our 
tardy car, speeding too rapidly through 
the sand with us, skidded into’a paling 
fence in front of a Shanghai house, it 
was he whom we saw sitting in the yard 
under a red-berried holly tree. When 
the car stopped suddenly, without much 
damage to the fence, he was looking at 
Talbert with frank hostility. 

“I'll pay for your fence,” said Tal- 
bert easily, and tossed a crumpled bill 
into the yard. 

It’s strange how two men who have 
never known each other may seem made 
for antagonism. I saw the color well up 
into the sailor’s old face above his yellow 
beard. He spat accurately upon the 
crumpled bill and resumed whittling a 
soft board which he was fashioning into 
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the shape of a ship. Talbert put out a 
hand toward the clutch and | thought 
he was going to start the car, but he 
only turned the key off the magneto and 
stopped the motor. 
have 
ture. 

‘That’s a pretty tree,” he said pleas- 
antly. . 

The old man did not look tp imime- 
diately. But he stopped cutting and 
held his knife thoughtfully by the point. 
It was a queer knife. I don’t think I 
had ever seen one like it. The blade 
two-edged, beveled, heavier’ and 
broader than the handle. [xcept for the 
two edges, it might have been a hunting 
knife. But it had an exotic sort of look. 
He put it back into a case which he wore 
at his belt, and, all of the antagonism 
gone out of him, said: 

“You like my tree?” 

“Yes; indeed | Talbert replied 
with that flash of his which was always 
charming and bewildering to his ene- 
mies. “It’s the 
saw.” 

The old man got up out of his chair 
I heard afterward that his name was 
John Day—and went over and stood be- 
side his tree. He laid his hands on the 
smooth gray trunk as if he were caress- 
ing it. He looked up into the dark green 
foliage, and, like a child showing off a 
bubble, pointed to great clusters of 
berries. 

“T planted that tree when I come 
ashore for good fifteen vear ago, and it 
was only so high,” 


He seemed not to 
noticed the sailor's insulting ges- 


xc 


was 


do,” 


most beautiful tree I 


ever 


red 


he said fatuously, 
revealing @ome yellow teeth and measur 
ing with a lateral hand the height of the 
young tree the “Now 
look +.” 

It was really quite a 


above ground. 

beautiful 
and, I’ve no doubt, well grown for its 
age. But to the old man it was 
than that. It was the miracle of his 
own creation, for which nature deserved 
little credit. He might have been a fakir, 
growing the tree in a pot before our 


tree, 


more 


eyes, as he stood there gesticulating, tell. 
ing us how he had brought leaves out 
of the wood and spread them on the 
ground to rot; how he had tied the slen- 
der trunk to a that it grew 
straight ; how he had taken off a branch 
here and a until a round 
symmetry had been achieved; and what 
it was that made the leaves dark and 
the berries red. 


stake SO 


twig there, 


[ was amazed at Talbert’s waiting for 
the long, fanatic recitation to come to a 
close. True, he wasn’t listening to the 
old man; but he regarded the tree with 
an interest I didn’t understand at all until 
Justine Fair said: 

“Why, that’s the very tree. 

“How much do vou ask for it?” in- 
quired Talbert of John Day. 

“Oh. no, I wouldn’t want that one,” 
put in Joan Talbert. 

It was one of her rare speeches, but 
Talbert only glanced at her, and repeated 
to John Day: 

“How much do you ask for it? 

] understood then, but John Day did 
not. 

“Vou 


” 


” 


want to buy my place?” 


“No, | don’t want to buy your place.” 
And Justine Fair finished for him: 
“We want to buy your tree and take 


it over to the lodge and hang presents 
on it M1 
for it.” 
John Day's eloquent hands dropped 
to his sides again 


Talbert wishes to pay you 


His beard quivered 
sound in 
Then he straightened up 
and with one of his bony, shaking fin- 


and he made an inarticulate 


his throat 


gers, pointed toward the Lodge 
“You'd better go,” he said in 
of senile hysteria. 
Talbert, 


started 


a sort 
laughing good-naturedly, 
the car 

Talbert glanced back over his shoulder 
at the holly tree as we drove the rest 
of the very little distance to the Lodge. 
plainly visible from John Day’s house, 
and T remembered with odd misgiving 


the judgment of my friend who said 
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hell wouldn't stop him when he got a 
whim. I had been touched by the herce 
obsession of the old sailor’s life. So 
that | breathed more easily when, on 
reaching the Lodge, I heard Talbert giv- 
ing orders to two woodsmen., 

“T want a holly tree,” he said in that 
concise manner in which he always 
stated his requirements. “I want a big 
one—trunk about six inches through; 
and as tall a one as you can get into 
the hall. And listen,” he added em- 
phatically, as the men turned to go, “I 
want dark green leaves and red berries.” 
Then, after a moment, “Maybe you’d 
better bring two.” 

We were in the hall then. It had 
great double glass doors opening out 
toward the bay. Otherwise it was like 
the hall of a Swiss chalet, with a divided 
stair running up to a balcony on the 
level of the second floor, the beams of 
the ceiling supporting the roof. 

Sut I was interested less in the poten- 
tial size of the Christmas tree than I 
was in the telephone I saw in a booth 
under I looked 
Talbert’s wife 
who were standing close together on the 
wide porch, and stepped into the booth. 
While I was in there dictating the tele- 
gram which should for me a 
peremptory recall to my office, I thought 
I heard the jazz tune which had haunted 
my days and nights on the yacht; and 
when I reopened the door, the sound 
burst upon me in harsh actuality. The 
phonograph was grinding on the table, 
while Talbert and the Fair girl were 
dancing about the room in oblivion of 
thing but themselves. 

\nswer to my telegram was not long 


one side of the stair. 
anxiously at Jerry and 


obtain 


every 


not above two hours, 
magical in that remote 
The telephone rang during one 
the infrequent intermissions of the 
and Talbert, with a 
never failed when he 
aware of us, called me, himself. 
“For vou, Wellsworth.” he said com- 


ng, howevet 
seemed 


1, : 
cance, 


which 


courtesy 


seemed 
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ing out of the booth. No 
bad news, | hope.” 

I felt myself the imposter I was when 
I showed him the message I jotted down 
as it came to me over the wire. 

“Oh, surely not to-day, Wellsworth. 
Why, you'll spoil the party. And we’re 
going to have a Christmas tree.” He 
was almost naive about it. And then 
one of his curious, bewildering smiles 
came over his He motioned to 
the porch where Jerry and Joan Talbert 
were sitting in a box swing. “And will 
you take him, too?” 

When he read my unspoken answer, 
he added in even voice: 

“My wife will be lonely.” 

It was one of his rare and contradic- 
tory subtleties which makes me wonder 
why I almost said, a little way back, that 
Talbert had no shadings. He couldn’t 
have said more in a hundred words. 
3ut it wasn’t so much the fact that he 
knew which startled me, as it was his 
confirmation of what I had already 
sensed. ‘The boy’s in love with my 
wife,” he might have said. “I know it, 
but it only amuses me, because nobody 
has ever taken anything away from Jim 
Talbert.” 

When I went out on the porch to 
speak to Jerry, Joan Talbert got up very 
pale out of the swing and went into the 
house, and Jerry, flushed and troubled 
and adoring, seemed to fancy himself 
looking at her long after she had passed 
through the door and up the divided 
stair When I said: 
“Jerry, I’ve been called suddenly home; 
we're leaving this afternoon,” he turned 
to me with unseeing eyes. 

“Too bad, old fellow !” 
moment : 


“A telegram. 


face. 


into her room. 


And, after a 
“Perhaps it’s just as well.” 

“You've got no getting ready to do?” 

“Oh, I’m not going.” 

He was saying something 
going back to New York at all—some- 
thing, I couldn't quite make out—when 
two wagons drove into the yard with 
Talbert’s Christmas trees. The trees 


about not 
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were as big as he had ordered, and the 
four horses were panting with having 
brought them out of the wood. But 
falbert eyed them critically when he 
came out with the Fair girl clinging to 
his elbow. 

“That one hasn’t many berries,” he 
said of the first. “Let’s set the other 
one up in the yard and see how it looks.” 

It looked titanic—for a Christmas tree 

-when three or four men with ropes 
stood it up on the lawn; and it was 
almost red with berries; but even before 
he spoke I could see that Talbert didn’t 
like it. 

“There’s a bow in the trunk, and the 
branching’s lopsided. Take ‘em both off 
and throw ’em in a gully. Bring me a 
tree like—that one over in John Day’s 
yard.” 

I had no mind or heart for a Cheist- 
mas tree when, two hours later, up in a 
room with Jerry, I heard them bringing 
other hollies. For by that time Jerry 
had told me. I didn’t even look out of 
the window. But I couldn’t help hearing 
Talbert’s voice, now hard and strident, 
upbraiding the men for not finding what 
couldn’t be found in the forest. Talbert 
didn’t want a wild tree at all. He didn’t 
want one that had fitted itself in among 
its neighbors, sunlight 
He wanted one that 
had been trained to a stake, pruned to 


taking air and 
wherever it could. 


a shape—a round, symmetrical, a per- 
fect tree. I heard one of the men telling 
him they would go and look again, when 
he broke in suddenly with: 


“What's the use of over 


1 11 
looking all 


the woods for a tree when we can get 


it over in John Day’s yard?” 

I turned to the 
with me 

“Jerry, if you 
Talbert.” 

“What is her life like—her« 
man ?” 

I didn’t hear what was happening 
outside. But afterward I learned. Tal- 
bert gave his valet a roll of bills and 


boy there in the room 


not cross 
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sent him over to see John Day. The 
two woodsmen went along with a team 
and their axes. 

They found the old man sitting under 
the tree with his fussy little dog who 
ruffled up his coat and barked furiously, 
John Day, with his workman’s contempt 
for servitors, the valet—safe 
outside the fence, count the bills off thy 
roll, and spat on the ground. He sent 
them all back to Talbert with an na- 
printable, and, of course, an undeliver- 
able message. Then, as a signal that he 
would receive no more emissaries from 
the owner of a yacht with brass and 
mahogany fittings, took himself off to 
the woods, to be gone until—until that 
night. 

So he was not at home when Talbert 
himself strode down the path to the little 
Shanghai house, and stood at the fence 
shouting. 1 could see Talbert plainly 
across the low tree tops under my win- 
dow, hear him distinctly: 

‘Where the deuce are you, old man?” 

He kicked against the broken palings, 
whirled suddenly about, and, coming 
back toward the lodge, disappeared in 
the near shrubbery. 

“Take your axes and get that tree.” 

I waited to hear the woodsmen’s, 
“Yes, sir,” but there was a little pause, 
and then one of the choppers ventured: 

“T wouldn’t do that, Mr. Talbert. The 
old man’s a fool about his tree.” 

“\Vill you do it, or shall I get some- 


” 


watched 


body else? 
three of them 
were trudging back toward John Day’s. 

I can’t tell you how the sound of the 
axes biting into the silver trunk 
of John Day's tree affected me. But I 
wasn’t thinking I looked 
across the table at Jerry. pink and im- 
movable, 


In another moment the 


smooth 
of John Day. 
who seemed to know nothing 
at all of what was going on 
“What for her?” 
Jerry doggedly. 
I wanted to ask what Talbert cared 
’, { 
for that holly tree. But Jerry wouldnt 


does he care said 
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have understood what I was talking 
about. 

It was all like a grotesque dream— 
Talbert’s killing that tree. I wonder if 
the tree were really there, and if it really 
belonged to a sailor with yellow teeth 
and yellow earrings, and a futile little 
dog and a curious knife with a beveled 
blade. I got up and walked over to the 
window and asked the pine and the 
magnolia, the live oak and the gray moss 
that fringed the black forest closing 
about the lodge. 

“T shall tell him to-night,” said Jerry. 
“Why should he care to hold her?” 

The sound of the axes stopped sud- 
denly. There was a thin crackle and a 
crash, and plainly out of the window I 
saw John Day's holly tree lying on the 
ground. 

I heard them setting up the tree down 
in the hall. There must 
least six men at the job. 


have been at 
They growled 
at each other and dragged their feet over 
the floor and hammered and nailed and 
srunted at the weight of the 
shouted Talbert. 
berries off.” 

[ couldn't stand any more of it. It 
was like murder and mutilation and a 
quarrel among the despoilers. I slipped 
down the outside stair of the lodge and 
started walking. If I had realized where 
I was going, I should have turned back. 
But before I knew it I was standing in 
front of John Day’ s shack. 

It real ly looked obscene 
any other 


tree. 
“Look out!” “You're 


knocking the 


I don’t know 
to describe it. For there 
in the enclosure—not one. 
The black forest stood off in its shadow 
and looked at the little house, beaten 
upon by the harsh sun that flooded across 
the bay. The ugly red paint scaled from 
the walls, and the warped battens showed 
the yawning crevices of the up-and-down 
boards. 


way 
was no tree 


I turned suddenly away when I saw 
just inside the fence, almost at my feet, 
the _— of the holly tree. But it 
printed itself upon my mind. There 
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were smooth cuts on two sides which 
almost met in the middle; and in the 
middle, where the trunk had splintered 
a bit, there was a little jagged hole; and 
in the hole, placed there by the hand of 
a man, was a sprig of holly with red 
berries; and beside the hole, weighted 
with a broken bit of brick, was one of 
Talbert’s yellow-backs. I can remember 
visually even the numerals on the bill, 
and a red smear on it where one of the 
holly berries had been crushed—a color 
which made the slain tree seem strangely 
human and animate. 

I walked far in the woods, and it was 
almost dark when I returned to the 
lodge. I started in through the hall, but 
a cloud of foliage, lifted between the 
balconies and not yet illuminated for 
the evening, turned me back at the door. 
Going around to the outside stair, I came 
upon one of the woodsmen, who cleared 
his throat as I nearly bumped into him. 
He was staring over toward John Day’s 
house. 

“Has he come back yet?” I 

“Not yet.” The woodsman 
forehead significantly. ‘And he’s crazy 
as a loon.” He stood there a moment 
and then swung off: “I don’t think I’! 
be around.” 

Neither would I have liked to witness 
the spectacle of John Day’s return which 
I conjured up in my mind. All during 
dinner that evening, when there seemed 
for a time to be a gay intermission in 
the drama of Jerry and his Joan and 
Talbert, I kept seeing an old man, who, 
in the revealing moonlight, threw him- 
self in blubbering impotence upon the 
wreck of his one creation. 

I don’t know that I could have thought 
of John Day had I been able to feel 
any conviction of reality about the thing 
which Jerry had told me with his own 
lips. Jerry take another man’s wife? 
Sitting across the table from me, pink 
and white and clad in the dress of every- 
evening convention, the “boy Jerry 
seemed incapable of that folly. His 


asked. 


tapped his 
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words, “I shall tell him to-night,” echoed 
like a sentence out of a play, taken from 
its context and uttered without meaning. 

I don’t know now whether he would 
have done it or not if Talbert had not 
later put the final humiliation upon his 
wife; for, after all, youth is theatrical 
and of uneven heat. We seemed almost 
like any other party when we got up 
from the dark oak table and started into 
the hall. Talbert touched me on the arm 
and said quite audibly: 

“Awfully glad you decided not to go 
to-day, old man. I’m sure Jerry didn’t 
want to leave us.” 

Jerry flushed, for it was the first time 
Talbert had given him the challenge 
direct, I think. But he said nothing. 
He merely stood aside for Joan Talbert 
to pass through the door, and then fol- 
lowed her into the great hall. 

Talbert was in gay and magnanimous 
mood. He himself switched on the elec- 
tric current which flooded the dark tree 
in light, making it brilliant with ribbon 
and tinsel and a thousand bright baubles 
which had come from I know not where. 
There was a great star on the topmost 
branch which twinkled against the dim 
firmament of oaken ceiling, and there 
were other, littler stars hanging over the 
railings of the balconies, which Talbert 
apostrophized in that charming, whimsi- 
cal oratory of which he was the master. 

He did not commence the distribution 
of presents immediately, but he pointed 
them out—little ones in colored tissue 
paper hanging among the twinkling stars, 
medium-size ones lodged in the branches, 
and bigger ones piled up around the base 
of the tree. I fancied them, in their 
bed of gray moss, hiding the scars made 
by the axes. But if Talbert remembered 
John Day, he gave no sign of it. He 
spoke humorously of the good saint 
whom children worship, and. when some 
of us clapped, bowed like an impresario. 

“And now,” he said, “Santa Claus 
must go back and get the rest. If you 
children will be patient one moment——” 
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He beckoned me up the stairs behind 
him, and I thought he was going to ask 
me to bring down something that was 
too heavy for him to carry alone. But 
he unlocked a trunk and got out two 
very small packages exactly alike. They 
were already wrapped in tissue paper, 
with Christmas seals all over them, but 
he broke the seals eagerly, and, throwing 
back the lids of two little jewel boxes, 
dropped them on the bed. 

I can’t say precisely what was in the 
two boxes, but I have a dazzling recol- 
lection of fire and ice. They were things 
women wear about their necks, and they 
were as much alike as the two boxes— 
no, not quite; for, while they were both 
of platinum and diamonds, one of them 
had a great emerald for a pendant, and 
the other a sapphire of the same size. 
It seemed silly for there to be two of 
them, but I thought I understood when 
he asked: 

“Which one would you give her?” 

“Oh, you’re going to take one of them 
back.” 

“No. I’m going to give the other one 
to my wife.” 

He was going to give one of them to 
Justine Fair and the other to his wife. 
He told me without shame—without 
knowing that he was being shameful. 

“Which one would you give her?” he 
repeated. 

“T don’t see that it makes any differ- 
ence.” 

He put them both in his pocket and 
followed me downstairs. The room was 
very dim, under the balconies, beyond 
the radiance of the tree—dim enough 
for me to see moonlight through the 
double glass doors—too dim for me to 
see faces in shadow. Joan and Jerry 
were sitting on a little bench under one 
of the stairs ; but they came nearer when 
Talbert stooped down at the base of the 
tree, and, picking up a handful of gray 
moss, held it so that it hung down and 
looked grotesquely like a beard, which 
he waggled. 
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“And now, my dears!” he said in a 
bedtime voice, and began taking presents 
off the tree. 

Things had been easier ever since we 
had come into the hall, and we all 
laughed, at one time or another, at Tal- 
bert’s sallies. I marveled at his lavish- 
Oh, gifts like gold cigarette cases 
for everybody, and expensive mah jong 
sets, and platinum flasks to fit the hip— 
no imagination whatsoever and every- 
thing in lots. I saw Jerry lay his down 
on one of the stair steps, but Talbert 
didn’t notice; he just went on dealing 
out packages until they were all gone off 
the tree, and he was completely suffused 
in a glow of magnanimity. When I was 
thinking that we were going to get back 
to our rooms without Jerry’s breaking 
out, I saw Talbert reach into a pocket 
and pull out one of those little jewel 
boxes. 


ness. 


He took the necklace or lavalliere or 
whatever you call it out of the box, held 
it up in the light so that we could all 
see its fire and glitter, and then went 
over and hung it about Justine Fair’s 
throat. It was the emerald one, I think, 
but, as [ said, I don’t see that it makes 
any difference. 

I should have thought Joan Talbert 
would have been humiliated beyond car- 
ing by that time. But even in the dim 


light I could see that she went perfectly 
white except for the rouge on her cheeks. 
She kept opening and closing her fingers 
on one of the gold cigarette cases. Jerry 


sat very still beside her, and I couldn't 
have told that he was affected, save for 
a sudden bright look in his eyes. I think 
he might have remained unmoving had 
not Talbert, whose sensibilities seemed 
quite untouchable, turned upon Joan 
with: 

“Here, my dear, is one for you.” 

He did not fasten it about her throat. 
But he took it out of the box so that all 
of us might see it, held it for a moment 
under the light, and then went over and 
put it in her palm. The hand did not 
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Platinum and diamond and sap- 
phire Jay in it until Jerry took them 
away from her and held them before 
Talbert. 

Talbert, in the bright light under the 
holly tree, made no gesture at all. The 
dark color I had seen before came into 
his face, but he began to laugh. I wish 
I could tell you it was a horrible laugh. 
But it wasn’t. It was whimsical and 
good-natured. It was tolerant. 

“Don’t be a fool, Jerry.” 

It was Jerry who lost control of him- 
self—of course. He was only a boy, 
and he knew it. That was what stung 
him. And he wanted to be a bold knight. 
He was terribly self-conscious as he took 
three steps toward Talbert, and, swing- 
ing the lavalliére by its cord, struck him 
a blow on the hard cheek. The little 
diamonds made a rainbow of fire, and 
the great blue sapphire, breaking away 
from the rest, bounded and rolled on 
the floor. 

Then Talbert funked. I suppose he 
had never been struck before in his life. 
I saw him knot up one of his big fists 
which went back in a slow arc. Oh, I 
can’t tell you the slowness of it! And, 
when he got it all the way back, it just 
hung there, and Talbert looked inquir- 
ingly in the direction of the double glass 
doors—not at Jerry at all. 
sound which | 
clutched 


move. 


There was a 
shan’t describe, and he 
with both hands at his heart 
before he went down; he clutched some- 
thing out of his breast and threw it on 
the floor. It had a two-edged blade, 
beveled, heavier than the handle. Save 
for the two edges, it might have been a 
hunting knife. But it had an exotic 
look. And it was red, and made me 
think of holly berries. 

When I looked up, an old man with 
yellow teeth and yellow earrings, his 
yellow beard waggling in a palsy of se- 
nile hysteria, was beating himself with 
gnarled hands. 

“Stop it! For God’s sake, stop it!” 

He looked at me with his yellow eyes 
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and then at the cloud of foliage, no 
longer dark, lifted against the dim firma- 
ment of the timbered ceiling. The great 
star twinkled and the lesser stars swayed 
against the balconies as if moved by a 
wind. Straight as a ship’s mast the 
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that Joan Talbert’s going back to Rome 
with him. Which doesn’t look like a 
whim, does it? I hear that, in expecta- 
tion of Jerry’s being transferred to Lon- 
don 


a better post—she’s learning to 
ride. 


Oh, yes, Jerry’s all right. They 


trunk shone silver and unmarred. never mentioned his name in the account 
“Tt took me fifteen year to grow that of Talbert’s death. 


The headlines said: 
tree,” he said. 


“Crazy sailor kills millionaire yachtsman 
with thrown knife’’—something like that. 
We think Jerry will be an ambassador 
some day. 


“ 


EveEN the chief executive cannot slip on a quotation from ‘‘Alice in Wonder- 
land,” as President Coolidge did recently while broadcasting a speech over the 
radio, without having a host of listeners note the mistake. The immortal race 
with the Red Queen is in “Through the Looking Glass” and not in ‘‘Wonderland,” 
as any grown-up child who has read the volumes till they are dog-eared, will 
recognize; and not even the president can tell him otherwise. 


Well, all that was a year ago. I hear 
Jerry’s coming home this Christmas, and 
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From Deauville comes the report that bobbed hair is frowned upon, and 
that Paris hairdressers are showing special devices to camouflage shorn locks. 
From London comes the report that bob-haired society girls are declining invi- 
tations to parties and have gone into temporary seclusion until their scanty locks 
grow. But in America the craze is far from spent, despite the Paris decree that 


hair shall be worn long. 


LIPSTICK indigestion is a new malady which has developed among young 
woinen who use rouge too freely, especially the cheaper grades, which contain 
ingrecients that are harmful when they come in contact with food. But will that 
detain the young damsels from putting on rouge in restaurants just before eating, 


in order to look their best ? 


Lire is not drab for the college girl on rainy days. She dons a raincoat or 
slicker on which she has painted a gay scene in gayer colors. On one black oilskin, 
Pierrot makes love to Pierrette no matter how heavy the shower; while on another 
Felix the cat performs his antics in any kind of weather. 


“ 


Russia is not a blissful Paradise for lovers who forget that germs exist; 
for the health commissioner has banned kissing, and opposed handshaking as 
unhygienic. He urges, too, that the use of tobacco be prohibited, and suggests 
candy as a substitute. 























Mistletoe and Myrrh 


By JEsste HENDERSON. 


ANTA, the Yuletide is full of complexities. 
soy! I'll be glad when the Noel is through! 
Meanwhile, I’m writing you all my perplexities, 


Putting them squarely, old-timer, to you. 

Let me be candid. I spring from Victorian 
Parents, who think I am springing too far; 

Often they broadcast in accents stentorian 
Just how annoying we modernists are. 

Now they inform me with tears and anxiety— 
Though the idea is absurd, on its face 

That only the girl who’s the pink of propriety 
Finds on your list a desirable place 


Of course, it’s the bunk. But, supposing it’s true! 
Santa Claus! What’s a poor flapper to do? 


Listen: you're wise to the past generation 

Dickens, croquet, and the bustle were smart; 
Pantelets signified civilization ; 

Waltzing was dancing and Ruskin was art. 
We have progressed out of all that inanity; 

We roll our socks and we study our Freud; 
We bob our hair and go in for profanity 

Santa, the boys would be bored and annoyed 
If I chucked rouge and cut out the frivolity. 

We've achieved knickers and smoking and jazz; 
We tote a flask to give kick to the jollity— 

Tell me the chance that a “proper” girl has! 


It’s said till I get there, the parties don’t start. 
Will my stocking be empty? Old dear, have a heart! 




















Somer’s Truce 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


HE Somers cherished their tradi- 
tions. Their old house at Birch- 
wood, Long Island, was sym- 

bolical of them in that regard. The 
larger part of the house was modern. 
It spread two protecting wings and a 
watchful crest about and above the re- 
stored small stone house ,which had 
been built in 1673 by the first American 
Somer, the friend of Lovelace, second 
English governor of New York. Figur- 
atively that was how the Somers re- 
spected their traditions; as heirlooms to 
treasure, to watch over, to protect and 
foster with all the improved building 
machinery of a modern world. It was 
a state of mind as changeless as the 
laws of the Medes, a temperamental 
coloring as inerasable as the African’s 
pigment. 

As Laura Somer broke a lump of 
sugar in half, daintily and exactly as 
she did everything, for her husband’s 
second cup of tea, she wondered how it 
was that two men so affable, so amen- 
able to reason, as Lionel and her 
brother-in-law, Burt, could yet be so 
impregnable whenever a Somer tradi- 
tion was in question! She glanced at 
the letter, lying beside the tray, which 
Lionel had handed her half an hour 
before. It was a letter to Burt from 
Janice Somer, asking to come home for 
Christmas, and appealing for her right 
to do so under the ancient “Somer’s 
Truce.” And both men, Laura realized, 
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were unalterably determined to grant 
this insolent request from the sister 
who, twelve years ago, had disgraced 
them and their name by running off to 
Europe with Rex Delaney. The two 
brothers would receive Janice, the ut- 
terly declassée, on Christmas Eve as if 
nothing had happened; and why? Not 
because she had repented, Even if she 
had—and she made no mention of it in 
her letter—Laura would have been no 
more ready to welcome her. No dis- 
tillation of human agony, not the tread- 
ings of the spiritual wine press, could 
dye the stained white garment of re- 
spectability with a hue acceptable to 
Laura Somer. 

In their ethical views probably both 
her husband and Burt agreed with her, 
she thought. Yet they were now insist- 
ing that this woman, whose name they 
had not allowed to pass their lips nor 
sound in their ears for over a decade, 
must be received to-morrow in the old 
Somer home on a basis of equality! 
Because, forsooth, centuries ago in Eng- 
land, during the Wars of the Roses, a 
Janice Somer came riding home on 
Christmas Eve and called to her father, 
Sir Lionel, on the castle wall, to let 
down the drawbridge. But Janice had 
married a knight of the White Rose of 
York, and her father, who was on the 
side of the Red Rose of Lancaster, 
cursed her for a traitor and refused to 
lower the bridge. Then a dozen White 
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Roses dashed from the woods and 
launched their arrows at Janice, who 
fought as many a gallant warrior woman 
fought in those days. Old Sir Lionel 
let down the bridge, rushed out with 
her nine brothers, slew the assailants, 
and carried the dying Janice within. 
On learning that her runaway marriage 
with a man of York had been only the 
ruse of a loyal Lancastrian to gain the 
foe’s secrets, Sir Lionel pronounced a 
gruesome curse on any Somer in all the 
years to come who should refuse to let 
down the drawbridge at Christmastide 
to another Somer standing on the oppo- 
site bank of the moat and crying upon 
Somer’s Truce. 

And so, because a noble Janice had 
perished six hundred years ago when a 
drawbridge was not let down for her, 
all the proper moral and social barriers 
of the Somer family in this day must 
be let down for a disreputable Janice to 
reenter the home of her childhood at 
Christmas! A slight frown appeared 
on Laura’s brow, to be instantly ban- 
ished. No circumstance, however tragic 
or disagreeable—not even this—was 
worth the hazard of a wrinkle; not to 
a woman of forty. 

“Perhaps, as you say, Burt, I don’t 
quite understand, because I wasn’t born 
a Somer, I only married one.” She 
turned her rather blank, round brown 
eyes and her restrained placid smile— 
which would never indent cheeks 
with lines—first on her brother-in-law 
and then on Lionel. “But I hope I am 
the last person in the world to try to 
coerce you. I 


her 


confess I am sorry to 


have to introduce such a woman to my 


daughter; and I think it particularly 
unfortunate that she should come now, 
when we expect other guests.” 

She lowered her voice and glanced 
across the enormous room at two per- 
sons on a huge divan by the French 
windows—a young girl with shingled 
brown hair, lolling on the cushions with 
a cigarette which she forgot to smoke 
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because of her eager interest in the con- 
versation of a tall spare young man 
with reddish hair and a hard jaw “like 
a trap,’ as Laura said to herself. Lily’s 
evident delight in Ted Summer, the 
distant kinsman from Texas, caused an- 
other harbinger of wrinkles to pass over 
Laura’s brow. Lily, it seemed, had 
heard. 

“Needn’t worry about me, old dear,” 
she said languidly. “I dare say I know 
as much about life now as she does. 
Girls of eighteen must have been awful 
simps twelve years ago. Fancy giving a 
mere man the whip hand by running off 
with him unmarried. We modern flap- 
pers sin more intelligently.” 

“Lily!” her mother admonished. “I 
hope Captain Summer is paying no at- 
tention to you.” 

“He’s paying devoted attention to me 
in spite of my mother’s obvious objec- 
tions. He’s absolutely up in the air 
about me. But that’s a mean joke to 
make about an aviator, isn’t it, Ted?” 
Her low throaty chuckle had an infec- 
tious note in it which made every one 
but Laura smile. 

“IT can see why you receive Janice,” 
Laura went on, ‘“‘and also why she knew 
you would, But I do wonder what she 
is coming for.” 

“T suppose she wants to come home 
and see us again,” Burt answered pres- 
ently. He rose and set his cup on the 
tea table. Burt was thirty-two—two 
years older than the sister they were 


‘ 


discussing, and a dozen vears younger 
than his half-brother Lionel. His gray 
eyes and sensitive lips were troubled. 
Janice had meant more to him than to 
the others. 

“It’s natural,” Lionel agreed. Laura 
smiled her careful, bland smile at both 
of them. 

“You are such chivalrous, unsuspect- 
ing dears,” she said softly. “Janice 
might have come back any Christmas 
since she went away, if she had been 
longing to see you. Instead, she has 
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remained away and lived—well, the sort 
of life she has lived!” She spread out 
her short, thick, but very white hands 
in an expressive gesture. 

“After all”—Burt spoke meditatively 
—‘‘we don’t know anything at all about 
her life since she left here.” 

“We know that Delaney died a year 
or so later. But nothing of Janice since 
then,” Lionel said. 

“Yes, Lionel. And, as Burt suggests, 
it is kinder not to try to imagine what 
such a woman’s life has been.” Laura 
was an adept at giving other people’s 
remarks an interpretation—or, more 
subtly, a tone—to sustain her own posi- 
tion. “And all that makes me sure she 
has a defined purpose in this fantastic 
appeal to Somer’s Truce.” 

“If you mean money, I doubt it,” 
3utt said. “She has plenty.” Then he 
added painfully: “I wouldn’t have let 


her alone, tried to forget her, if she 
- had been poor.” 


“Ah! I fancy it is something less 
obvious than money, dear boy. It is 
too bad—when we expect other guests.” 

Lily sprang up and slouched toward 
the door, with Summer in her wake. 
She paused. 

“You know, Ted, mother means the 
English lord who is coming down here. 
She expects to marry me to him, He’s 
crazy about my face. I’ve warned you, 
you haven’t a chance. Mother, we’re 
going snowballing or skiing or some- 
thing violent in the way of winter sports. 
Your scandalmongering 
childish ears.” 

“You both know you can depend on 
me—for everything,” Laura said, after 
the door had closed. She spoke in her 
habitual firmly caressive tone, as one 
who bestows unlimited benefactions be- 
yond the cognizance of the beneficiaries. 
She rose, lighted a cigarette for her 
husband, and then crossed to the French 
windows. Again she checked a frown 
while she watched her daughter and the 
undesirable Texan going along the drive 


offends my 
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together. She might have chanced a 
wrinkle had she heard his drawled 
words and seen the accompanying flash 
in his red-brown eyes. 

“I know what your mother wants, 
But I know, too, what you promised me. 
Don't you-all aim to double cross me, 
honey !” 

It was too absurd, Laura thought, the 
way the Somers opened their doors at 
all times to even their most distant kin, 
This Texan, for instance, whom Burt 
had met overseas during the war, and 
who spelled his name “Summer,” ex- 
plaining that his grandfather had done 
so to help his Texas neighbors pro- 
nounce it! Of course, Lily’s ambitions 
were in line with her own. She could 
rely on Lily. Still, this flirtation was 
annoying. One never knew what a 
Texan might do. He might make a vul- 
gar scene that would disgust Lord Lan- 
don even with Lily herself ! 

As to Janice, who would arrive to- 
morrow, the twenty-fourth—Laura did 
not yet know how she would get her out 
of the house before the dinner hour on 
Christmas night; but she meant to do 
it, somehow. Lord Landon must not 
meet Janice Somer, the outcast, here, 
as well as that common Westerner! 
There was another reason, also, which 
Laura had admitted only to herself. 
Such women as Janice had a perilous 
lure for adventurous men, like Lord 
Landon, even when the women were 
not supremely beautiful. At eighteen, 
just twelve years ago, when she eloped 
with Delaney, Janice fad been su- 
premely beautiful. Laura did not doubt 
that at thirty she still was. 

Lionel’s wife was right in suspecting 
that Janice Somer had a motive for her 
appeal to Somer’s Truce. It was, how- 
ever, a motive far too subtle for Laura’s 
comprehension, had it been told to her. 
It sprang from a complexity and in- 
tensity of emotions such as had never 
ruffled the older woman’s shallow pla- 
cidity. Laura had no illusions about 











herself, because she required none. She 
admired herself completely, as she was. 
She had seen clearly, when a young 
girl, what she wanted—all that Lionel 
Somer typified, and himself incidentally. 
And, always keeping within the bounds 
of polite hunting, she had pursued and 
captured it. Her weapons had been a 
smooth prettiness which passed for 
childlike and innocent with people who 
looked no deeper than the skin, a limited 
but very practical intelligence, and a 
will that the most stubborn mule might 
have envied. Having achieved her ends, 
she held them by the like means, in 
rectitude. Laura Somer was never 
troubled by doubt as to her real desires, 
nor by doubt of herself, her righteous- 
ness, her wisdom, her technique, and 
her ability to form exact estimates of 
other people, be they humble folk, great 
folk, or those strange ones, life’s step- 
children, such as Janice. 

Janice, at eighteen, had taken the path 
of ruin without a qualm because she 
believed that the hues of a rainbow 
idealism hovered above it. She was one 
of those who imprudently throw away 
their boiled carrots for a dream. She 
had fallen ecstatically in love with Rex 
Delaney because she saw him as the 
keeper of a spiritual pot of gold. Her 
unformed mind caught no hint of 
sophistry in his flowing phrases. Love, 
he said, was unhallowed by the bond; 
and, believing, she had dared to act for 
her own development and the emancipa- 
tion of all lovers! ‘Delaney, she saw 
later, was less a villain than a fool; by 
no means the first to mistake the garish 
for the noble. As to herself, her error 
had been in not recognizing that the 
standard he denounced had arisen out 
of ages of man’s seeking for liberation 
from the beast, and now embodied, as 
law, an ideal long tested. It was the 
blindness of youth which had made her 
repudiate its substance for nothing 
ornately discussed. 

She was thinking of these things as 
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she stood in the room which had been 
hers as a girl, leaning her “brow of 
Egypt” against the glass of the balcony 
door. As Laura had apprehensively 
surmised, Janice Somer was more beau- 
tiful than she had been at eighteen. The 
vulgar eye would note, on any busy 
thoroughfare, her tall figure with its 
long lines and Greek curves, her erectly 
held head, the smooth glide which sug- 
gested limbs as tireless as they were 
graceful, the slender, unfragile throat, 
the broad brow and long oval face with 
their creamy brown skin that had a live 
quality as if some wine of ecstasy 
coursed beneath its thick, velvety sur- 
face, the long, slightly narrow, light gray 
eyes Without a hint of blue or green, 
their fearless clarity emphasized by the 
density of her black lashes and _ the 
closely wound, dimly lustered black hair 
—Isis come forth in ebon helmet to 
challenge the sphinx’s mystery with un- 
quailing look. The beauty which would 
catch the vulgar eye was more arresting 
to those who demanded what vulgar 
eyes could never fathom. The word 
magnetism, too obvious in its connota- 
tions, would fail to suggest the subtle 
and pervasive quality which caused 
Janice Somer to be not only remarked 
but vividly remembered. 

She turned with an expression of al- 
most pleading eagerness as Laura tapped 
and entered. 

“IT thought by now you'd have put off 
your traveling things and got into some- 
thing comfy, and have had a rest, too,” 
Laura said affably. Her glance took in 
the details of Janice’s gown, in tone one 
of those dull, flat yellows which become 
beautiful when combined with the right 
texture, as in the petals of zinnias or 
soft woolens. It was hardly, she told 
herself, the garb of a penitent. She 
recognized for the second time that day 
an odd likeness between Janice and Lily. 
Lily was not so dark, not nearly so 
handsome, but there was a resemblance. 
Had Laura not been Lily’s proud 
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mother, she might have seen that Lily’s 
face bore somewhat the same relation to 
Janice’s as a cheap reproduction to a 
masterly portrait. Instead, what she 
felt was resentment at the dignity and 
exquisiteness of a woman who was, in 
her opinion, entitled to neither. She 
had come to lead Janice tactfully, to 
betray her motives for this visit, and to 
plant a bitter seed that would flower 
with her swift departure; so her blank, 
bland expression suggested nothing that 
was in her mind. She settled herself in 
an easy-chair near the window seat. 

“You know,” she began, “only this 
morning, before Burt drove to the sta- 
tion for you, we were all commenting 
on Lily’s likeness to you, Janice’ It is 
an elusive thing, but it is there. Lily is 
a Somer in appearance but’’—she let 
out a little deprecating laugh—-“‘she has 
my nature entirely!” 

“Happy Lily—happy in her nature if 
not in her looks!” Janice smiled. “She 
will always get what she wants and with 
every one’s good will. You are a mar- 
velously contented woman, aren't you, 
Laura? Life has no unsolved problems 
for you?” 

“Ah, I’ve never believed in making a 
problem of life. There’s my secret!” 

Janice smiled back at her gravely. 

“Of course,” Laura went on, “things 
occur which would complicate life, if 
one allowed them to do s Take the 
war, for instance. Naturally, with our 
heritage, we were in sympathy with the 
allies from the beginning. Then Amer- 
ica entered; and things were quite dis- 
turbed here. Burt went overseas, and 
we had that anxiety. But, more than 
that, we had to adjust ourselves 
omies, and so on. I took charge of a 
wool counter at one of the relief places 
in town and motored in every Wednes- 
day, although it was quite an effort to 
give a whole day every week to it. But 
then, as you were in Europe, where I 
dare sav women's daily routine was as 
much disturbed, know 


econ- 


you probably 
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what I mean. 

war at all?” 
Janice lowered her lashes to hide the 

amused flicker in her eyes. 

That was fairly 


Were you close to the 


“IT was a 
close.” 

“Oh, really!” Laura stared. “I 
didn’t know you'd had the training for 
that sort of thing. While, as I’ve said, 
the war was disturbing, I think its after- 
math has been worse—the breaking 
down of barriers, you know—social bar- 
riers particularly. I am a sufferer from 
that right now!” She laughed and 
tossed her hands in her characteristic 
gesture. “Dear Burt picked up the most 
impossible person over there; and he 
has insisted on letting him come to visit 
us from time to time. He’s even here 
now!” 

“Yes?” Janice queried politely, as 
Laura paused for dramatic effect. 
“Who is he?” 

“Oh, a sort of kinsman, unfortu- 
nately. The Somers are quite absurd— 
dear boys—in their traditional charity 
toward Somer blood! He is from 
Texas. He was a captain in the air 
service, I believe; an ‘Ace,’ or whatever 
they call it; but now he’s merely a 
rancher, and I think he has oil, too— 
Ted Summer.” 

“Ted Summer!” Janice exclaimed. 

“Why. do you know him?” Laura 
demanded sharply. 

“No; but of course I heard of him. 
And he was a friend of”’—she hesitated 

“an acquaintance of mine, A wonder- 
ful flyer. Laura, don’t you know that 
he was decorated not only by America 
but——-” 


nurse, 


“Oh, I dare say,” said Laura crossly. 
“But the point is that he is utterly im- 
possible socially. His speech, even! He. 
drawls and savs ‘caow’ for cow, and 
‘vou-all!’ And he is infatuated with 
Lily. Of course, Lily is merely amus- 
ing herself. But it is simply too dread- 
ful for me. IT am at my wits’ end to 
know how to get him out of the house 
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before to-morrow. You see, we expect 
a very distinguished guest, an English- 
man of title who has been most atten- 
tive to Lily, and who would be so ac- 
ceptable to all of us; really a dear fel- 
low. But he is so correct in every way, 
almost hidebound—I personally admire 
that—and—well, it is prejudicing Lily’s 
chances—I mean, her happiness—to risk 
his encountering undesirable people. If 
you see what [ mean, Janice?” She 
fixed her round-eyed, blank stare on 
Janice. 

Janice saw very clearly what Laura 
meant, but her grave eyes gave no hint 
of it. Laura rose, 

“We dine at eight. Only ourselves 
and the Texan to-night. Probably 
you'll want to walk about the place and 
see as much as possible to-day of your 
old haunts. Your time will be so short. 
I always think the woods quite beautiful 
in winter.” She checked a frown, in- 
spired by her annoyance at Janice’s im- 
passive look. She could not tell whether 
she had got under her skin or not. Pos- 
sibly she would have to be more brutal, 
as one must with persons who did not 
respond to suggestions. 

“Was your English lord in the war, 
too?” Janice asked entirely indiffer- 
ently. 

“Lord Landon? Oh, 
Such a brilliant record! 
Major Niles then. 
title recently.” 

She went out. 


yes, indeed! 
He was only 
He came into the 


Remembering that she 
had not yet probed Janice’s reasons for 


coming, she planned to do so in the 

Perhaps she had said enough 
for the time being. One had to be 
Wise; and she was always that. 

Janice sat very still, with blanched 
cheeks and lips. She was grateful that 
Laura had not looked back and seen 
the effect on her of that name which 
she had pronounced so casually. Had 
Laura but known it, in saying that name 
she had touched on Janice’s motive for 
coming home, and on the motive which 


evening, 
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had moved her to most of her acts for 
years. 

Hallam Niles—‘‘Black Niles,” as his 
army pals called him because of his 
black hair and eyes and the swarthy 
skin which had the faintly reddish tinge 
not infrequent among the men of Corn- 
wall and proudly marked as a heritage 
from the Phcenicians—Black Niles com- 
ing here to-morrow! Vaguely, Janice 
knew that she must make a decision 
must act, but she was incapable of co- 
herent thought. Scenes in which he 
was the dominating figure, the most 
vivid scenes of her life, sprang up be- 
fore her mind’s eye and seemed the 
more keenly etched because of her 
knowledge that he was near by. 

That blazing day eleven years ago at 
the port of Morocco, when she had 
walked beside the fever-stricken De- 
laney on his stretcher, and a riot or a 
revolution had sent the bearers scatter- 
ing; and she had been left in the road, 
with the delirious man lying in the dust. 
Out of the place where the yellow dust 
swirled and the shots crackled, a man in 
white on a black horse had dashed up. 
He was not an Arab come to kill them 
both, as she had supposed, but an Eng- 
lishman. He had got her, with Delaney, 
through to the sea, not without hazard. 
A woman with green eyes, who had fol- 
lowed them aboard ship, tried to stab 
Niles. At the time she had supposed it 
a love affair, and that he was trying to 
leave the green-eyed woman, Later she 
had wondered if not love but politics 
had been the cause, for Niles was in the 
British secret service. He had taken so 
little notice of her then, that he had not 
connected her with the woman he met 
three years afterward. They had 
parted at a port in southern Spain, 
where she had remained with Delaney 
till he died. 

Her next view of Niles had been in 
a theater in London in the spring of 
1914. He had not seen her. She had 
watched him, studied his face, that had 
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so extraordinary an appeal for her de- 
spite something forbidding, perhaps 
treacherous—or cruel at least—in it. In 
evening dress, among scores of his 
countrymen similarly attired, he had 
nevertheless to her, alien to 
them all—a lonely man, both because of 
the life he had chosen and the nature 
within him which could neither give nor 
take trust wholly, without wounding. 
His own doubt would make him strike 
at what he loved and only the rare, the 
almost impossible, friend, or beloved 
woman, could understand and bear the 
thrust. She had begun to love him 
then, with a power of imagination and 
an intensity of passion of which life 
with Delaney had not made her aware; 
perhaps because she had already learned 
that she, too, was a stranger among her 
own kind, 

That June evening in the tavern gar- 
den on the road to Versailles! Niles 
seated at the other table in the small 


seemed, 


arbor with a man and woman; his eyes, 
not boldly yet persistently, on her as 
she sat at dinner with Ernst who was 
pleading with her again to marry him 


and go to Vienna with him. Ernst had 
loved her genuinely enough, she still 
thought, though he had had other busi- 
ness in France than as agent of coffee 
importers, with an amateur’s love of 
painting. If Niles had not absorbed 
her, she might not have seen the woman 
deftly extract a paper from his pocket 
and flip it under Ernst’s chair. She had 
not dreamed what it signified, but she 
had sensed some previous connection be- 
tween Ernst and the woman. She, in 
her turn, had abstracted the paper from 
Ernst’s pocket as they drove home in 
the dark behind Niles and his party. 
Niles had alighted at a house in a quiet 
street, and at midnight, having got rid 
of Ernst, she had found him there. 
Her mind lingered on that picture. 
It was then that he had begun to love 
her. They had sat in the darkened room 
till sunrise because of the man watching 
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in the street below—Ernst or the other 
one, Then he had got her out by an- 
other way. 

Then the war; four years as Nurse 
Jeanne—Jeanne Dubois; she had taken 
the name of her maid who had died, 
Niles did not know to this day that she 
was not a Frenchwoman. She had tried 
to make it impossible for him to trace 
her past history. There was a veritable 
fiend of jealousy in him, a deadly power 
to torture and to be tortured. She had 
been afraid to let him know. She re- 
viewed poignantly her meetings with 
him during the war, those brief seasons 
of renewed love, beautiful, and terrible 
too, because they were like frail sweet 
roses snatched from the crevices of a 
tomb; each parting was so likely to be 
the last. 

The armistice—and her illness and 
journey to southern Spain. The terrace 
where she met Ernst again; Ernst with 
damaged lungs, disillusioned utterly 
with the glory of war and of empire, 
and clinging to his old love of color, 
painting a little when his health would 
permit, loving only beauty and _ her, 
Janice—loving them the more because 
he would so soon pass beyond sight of 
them, That terrible day when Niles 
came suddenly and, finding her with 
Ernst, accused her violently of treachery 
to himself; the remorseful aftermath 
which was even more heartrending to 
her than his injustice. Out of that hour 
her love had broadened and deepened 
like a river, carrying every colored sail 
of her desire on the tide of a great com- 
passion. But that revelation of his 
darker nature had made her feel more 
strongly than before that she must not 
tell him who she was; he would sink 
back into torturing doubt, believing that 
not Ernst alone, but other men unknown 
to him, had been to her what only De- 
laney had been. 

Leaning back, with closed eyes, Janice 
evoked the scene at the pier at Cadiz, 
when Niles had sailed for Egypt un- 
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aware still that she was the woman 
whom he had brought safely to this 
very port out of a Moroccan riot nine 
years before. As she had stood there 
close beside him, she had wondered, re- 
membering the green-eyed woman, if 
there were not a mystery in his life, too, 
which kept them apart as definitely as 
did her own past. He had never asked 
her to marry him, Till that day, she 
had believed this was because his life 
was lived hither and yon wherever the 
service sent him and that he thought it 
was unfair to bring a woman into its 
anxieties, and also that, knowing his 
own moods, he feared tragedy for her 
and himself; and, as much as these, 
there was the primitive love of his own 
liberty, 

Perhaps there was something else—a 
woman who had fixed her hold upon 
him when he was who could 
shackle him still though he would never 
acknowledge her—the woman with the 
green eyes who had tried to kill him? 
She had wondered if he were going back 


S 


young, 


to Egypt to trace that woman, find out 
if he were free at last? 

Their 
year ago, when it seemed he was about 
to ask her the question she longed and 
feared to hear. And her sudden flight 
because he had mentioned casually his 
chance encounter with an American 
whom he had met in 1918—Burt Somer. 
“Somer young with him. 


last meeting in England over a 


has a niece 


The girl has a really extraordinary look 


of you. You must meet them.” 

She knew already that Laura at least 
would not give her back the thing she 
had come seeking—namely her rein- 
statement in the family, from which 
basis, with the friendship and protection 
of her kin, she might approach Niles 
again. Her hope was in her brothers, 
because of her war record and the fact 
that, since her one error, she had lived 
her life in a way not unworthy of a 
Somer. To learn now that Niles was 
so near threw her mind into confusion. 
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There was no time to win her brothers, 
and no doubt Lionel desired, as Laura 
did, to marry Lily to Niles. A pang of 
jealousy shot through her as she asked 
herself if, perhaps, Niles had utterly 
repudiated her after her unexplained 
flight from London, and given his heart 
to this younger girl. Whether to flee 
again, or to stay and let him learn the 
truth in this sudden fashion with 
Lionel’s attitude problematical and 
Laura's definitely hostile—— Her faint 
hope of a union at last with this strange 
man, whom she had loved with complete 
absorption for ten years, hung in the 
balance, 

She was still 
went downstairs. 
lessness she had dressed early. 


when she 
Because of her rest- 
There 
She supposed that 
Laura was resting before dressing for 
dinner, and her brothers were probably 
out-of-doors. She had seen Lily and 
Summer drive off an hour before. 
Knowing the worth of beauty even in 
the eyes of brothers, she had donned the 
most striking gown in her wardrobe. 
From a metal sheath of a dull, smoky 
glint cascades of flaming chiffon leaped 
and coursed over her perfect lines with- 
out obscuring them. The live hue gave 
a clearer tone to her skin, more bril- 
liance to her eves and her smile, and a 
more conspicuous beauty to her dusky 
hair and thick lashes. With a touch of 
bravado, to her waning courage, 
she pinned on her war cross. Perhaps 
the sight of it would her 
brothers’ thought of her. 

Seeking for peace and an answer, she 
settled herself in a corner of the library 
by a side window, and looked out on the 
snow, the ghostly birches and the quiet, 
deep-blue dusk. She heard motors pur- 
ring back and forth; and, later, Laura’s 
voice ordering Lily to run upstairs and 
dress, and the words: 

“Tt’s the most unfortunate thing that 
could have happened. I’m utterly un- 
prepared for it. If I could find her in 


undecided 


was no one about. 


stay 


soften 
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time—but she is still out.” Presently 
the butler switched on a reading lamp 
by the fireplace but went out without 
observing her, closing the door after 
him. She realized that Laura was 
speaking of her; perhaps instructing 
Lily how to do her share in making the 
outcast hasten off. And still she did 
not know whether to go or stay. The 
decision was shortly taken out of her 
hands with a suddenness with which 
even fate is seldom credited by the 
strongest believers in predestination. 

Thinking that it must be about dinner 
time, she rose, expecting to find the rest 
of the family in the drawing-room. She 
heard voices on the stairs—Burt’s and 
another man’s. She stood still, holding 
to the back of a chair, scarcely breath- 
ing, and saw Niles step from the stairs 
into the brilliantly lighted hall. She saw 
again the tall, lithe body and the dis- 
tinguished profile which might have 
graced an old Carthaginian coin with its 
resolute and symmetrical lines, and 
caught a somber flash from the well- 
remembered eyes deeply set under their 
low and straight black brows. 

And Janice knew that she would not 
step out of this man’s life, unless he 
himself thrust her out! They belonged 
together, she told herself passionately— 
he and she; two aliens who understood 
each other only a little and whom the 
rest of the world understood not at all. 
She would not surrender her right to 
him to any woman on earth. Lily? A 
pert flapper like Lily, the wife of Black 
Niles! A soundless laugh struggled in 
her throat. She watched Niles and 
Burt enter the drawing-room. It was 
some minutes before she felt composed 
enough to follow them. Before she had 
reached the door Laura came out 
swiftly. 

“Please go into the library a moment, 
Janice. I have something to say to 
you.” For once there was almost an 
expression on Laura’s face. Looking 
up she saw Lily and Summer descend- 
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ing the stairs hand in hand, and waved 
them also authoritatively into the li- 
brary. She gave Summer a curt com- 
mand to close the door. He obeyed 
with a glint in his hard, red-brown eyes 
which might have been either anger or 
cynical amusement. Lefore Laura had 
a chance to speak he strode 
Janice with outstretched hand, 

“IT was across, too; and I guess that’s 
introduction enough for two old troop- 
ers. How are you, Buddy?” 

Janice’s pale lips managed a smile, 
Her fingers clung to his tightly for an 
instant in gratitude. She had one 
friend, at least, in this room. He swung 
round, and said with the excess of di- 
alect he effected at times: 

“Naow, Cousin Laura, seein’ vou're 
all nerved up to it, let’s have it.” 

“T’'ll speak to you first, then. Your 
attentions to my daughter are unwel- 
come; and your presence here is not 
desired. I saw you kiss Lily in the hall 
upstairs in a—a manner that I shall not 
attempt to describe! I have told Filkins 
to pack your bag; and I expect you to 
leave at once. In anv case, I would not 
care to introduce you to Lord Landon. 
As for you, Janice, I knew that you had 
a motive for coming here and, in spite 
of all your efforts to deceive me, I now 
know what it was. It was the base 
motive of—well, the sort of woman you 
are—to make us give you a respectable 
appearance while you tried to ensnare 
Lord Landon!” 


over to 


Janice’s eyes flashed; she opened her 
lips ; but Laura hastened on. 


“You needn't deny it! He himself 
has told Burt that he knew you in 
France—as Nurse Jeanne. It seems you 
were then posing as a Frenchwoman! 
Now, I shan’t allow vou to use my house 
for any such purpose. I have told Lord 
Landon about -the absurd Somer’s 
Truce, though both Burt and Lionel 
attempted to stop me. He is a man of 
the world, and I knew that he would 
grasp the implication. You may be sure 
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that he thoroughly understands that you 
are a woman I would not allow under 
my roof but for that fantastic tradition! 
Therefore, Janice, since your disgrace- 
ful scheme has been balked, and it is 
useless for you to remain, I expect you 
to go at once, quietly, Captain Sum- 
mer will drive you to town, no doubt. 
His car is outside.” 

Janice’s thoughts were in such a whirl 
over the information that Niles knew 
her identity that she had missed the rest 
of Laura’s oratory. 

“How did Hallam—Major Niles— 
find out I was Burt’s sister?” she stam- 
mered, Summer wheeled toward her, 
his mouth opening for a question. 

“He isn’t Major Niles now. He is 
Lord Landon,” Laura corrected her. 
The title, even in her anger, had a loved 
sound on her lips. “A man quite out- 
side your sphere or Captain Summer’s.” 

“What’s that?” Summer cried. “Why 
didn’t you tell me that lord fellow was 
Hal Niles?” He leaped to the door, 
jerked it open, and, fitting his hands 
round his mouth like a horn, he bel- 
lowed: 


“Hal Niles, you aold graound hog, 


come outen thar! What fool gazabo 
went an’ made you-all a lord?” 

“Ted Summer!” a hearty voice called 
inreply. “Burt told me you were here.” 
Followed by Lionel and Burt, Niles 
came quickly across the hall. The two 
men gripped hands and shoulders in a 
way that not even Laura could mistake. 
These were friends. She felt bewil- 
dered. Vaguely she realized, of course, 
that they must have met in the war— 
that annoying war which, in spite of her 
own perfect poise and technique, had 
been able, even after six years of peace, 
to project some of its most objection- 
able by-products into her country home! 
The firm, white, thick, short hand, 
which, thus far, had held her world 
securely in its hollow, trembled; then, 
as if from a sudden smart slap on the 
wrist, such as a mischievous child might 
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give in playing carelessly with a stick, 
it let loose the whole—as Laura heard 
Lily’s voice. 

“I’m going to call you Father Christ- 
mas, Lord Landon; because you've 
given me Ted for a Christmas present. 
You see, we didn’t know you hung upon 
my face only because I look a bit like 
Aunt Janice. We thought you wanted 
me. So, to be on the safe side, just as 
soon as you phoned you were coming 
down to-day instead of to-morrow, well” 
—she hesitated and then finished ex- 
plosively—“Ted and I ran over to 
Flushing and got married.” 

“Lily!” Laura gasped. 

“Oh, you can’t mind, mother. You 
know I always know what I want and 
go after it on rubber soles without tell- 
ing anybody about it till I’ve got it. 
I’m exactly like you, as you so often 
say. We four, and Uncle Burt, better 
go into the drawing-room and have it 
out. It’s ten minutes to dinner time 
and that’s long enough for any family 
to take in adjusting itself to the mathe- 
matics of two joined in wedlock make 
one. Lord Landon wants to kiss Aunt 
Janice, without the ‘craowd hornin’ in,’ 
as my husband would say. Come on, 
mother. Be a sport!” 

Lionel, kindled rather with romantic 
appreciation than ‘censure at _ his 
daughter’s bold stroke, took one of 
Laura’s hands, and Lily the other. So 
they escorted her from the room, blank 
and unwrinkled but rather if 
she were a plaster-of-paris figure which 
still hung on the wall and watched the 
conventional on which she 
had been molded in a dominant position, 
crumble and blow past her, leaving her, 
still perfect but futile, without a pattern 
to occupy. Burt closed the door after 
a long look, misty with tenderness, at 
Janice. 

“Jeanne!” Niles came toward her. 

Janice moved swiftly to meet him and 
with a sob of content yielded to his 
arms. This was the meeting she had 


still, as 


bas-relief, 
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feared as much as longed for during 
hours of painful doubt, wondering what 
explanation she could make to hold his 
faith and his love. And she was in his 
arms, with no words spoken but her 
name. At last she said: 

“How did you find out that I was not 
Jeanne Dubois but Janice Somer?” 

“I have Lily to thank for that. The 
resemblance caught my attention. It 
wasn’t a chance thing, superficial ; Burt 
had a bit of it, too. It looked to me 
like what we call family resemblance, in 
an old family, where, for generations, 
certain characteristics have been repro- 
duced. You know, it is part of my job 
to study faces. I saw your expression 
change, almost as if you’d been struck, 
when I told you about the Somers that 
day in London. I may as well admit 
that I never did believe you were 
French. Your accent was, but not your 
mentality, your figure, nor your walk, 
I used to suffer tortures of doubt, try- 


ing to explain why you pretended to be 


what you weren’t. I made friends with 
Lily after you ran away, and I asked 
questions—whether she had 

sisters, or cousins, or aunts. Lily told 
me all about her Aunt Janice who had 
run off to Cleopatra’s country with Rex 
Delaney. And then one haunting ghost 
was laid; for I realized that it must have 
been you and Delaney I helped out of 
Africa. You had always made me feel 


older 
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that I had seen you before, but ] 
couldn’t remember where. You see, | 
was nearly crazed with fever myself 
that day of the riot and for weeks after- 
ward. I came to America for you, 
Nothing else brought me.” 

“T don’t see how you traced me!” she 
exclaimed in delighted amazement. A 
smile flashed across his face. 

“T learned a few things about that in 
the secret service.” Then, with a graver 
look, he said: “You were not the only 
one of us with a secret, Janice. I was 
married in Egypt. She is dead—I 
found out recently. I have been a 
scoundrel to you, dear, because I’ve held 
you all these years though I couldn't 
ask you to be my wife. I—TI simply 
couldn’t let you go. Will you marry 
me, now?” She whispered her answer 
with her cheek against his. 

There was a discreet tap and then the 
door opened. Laura stood in the en- 
trance, composed and affable, with Lily 
flushed, tear eyed but triumphant, be- 
side her. 

“Let me be the first to offer con- 
gratulations to you both and to welcome 
Lord Landon into the family,” Laura 
said. “And dinner is served.” 

Niles, taking her outstretched hand, 
kissed it gallantly. 

“All Christmas blessings on the Lady 
Lionel of 1924 who lets down the draw- 
bridge for lovers,” he cried laughingly. 


FIRST LOVE 


NCE, once I touched the stars! 


There came a night 


Of spangled glory and undreamed delight. 


I touched the stars. 


The world was in eclipse 


That moment when I stooped to claim your lips. 
CuHarLes HANSON TOWNE, 
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Custody of the 
Child 


By Dorothy Stockbridge 
Author of “The Gilded Youth.” 








T seemed to young Logan Ferrall, 
waiting in the wide, candlelit draw- 
ing-room, before the shining splen- 

dor of Martha’s Christmas tree, as 
though in some tangible way the Christ- 
mas miracle had fallen upon him, driv- 
ing from his heart the bitternesses, the 
silent rancor, the frustrated hates of 
these past months. It must be happi- 
ness that made one feel so gentle; that 
gave one this extraordinary lightness 
and ease of spirit; that left one at bot- 
tom so shaken and afraid. 

Afraid! That was a strange word to 
cross his mind to-night when the last 
formality was settled, and Laura Wyck- 
hoff was free—after a decent inter- 
No, he 


It was pity— 


val, of course—to marry him. 
was no longer afraid. 
this strange feeling that dragged at his 


heart. Pity for Laura’s year of suffer- 
ing; pity for little Martha, who was to- 
day committed by the court after weeks 
of stubborn fighting to her mother’s 
care; pity, curiously enough, for Janet 
whom he despised, and for the man he 
hated as the direct cause of the unhap- 
piness of Laura and Martha—Martha’s 
father, no longer, thank God, Laura’s 
husband, 

And yet, hate or no hate, that curi- 
ous pity persisted. He could not quite 
forget Henry Wyckhoff’s face, when, 
the long divorce trial over, he and Laura 
had come face to face. He had bowed 
stiffly. Then he had seen Martha, cling- 
ing to her mother’s skirts, looking up at 


her father with her strange, old eyes. 
Wyckhoff's pale face contracted with 
pain. He caught the child to him with 
a sharp breath. Curious how you could 
both hate and pity a man! 

Yet Ferrall remembered a time when 
he had not hated Wyckhoff, when he 
had thought him a very decent fellow. 
That was before Janet Adams came to 
live with them as Laura’s secretary-com- 
panion. It chanced that Ferrall was 
present on the afternoon when Laura 
received her cousin’s letter. They were 
teaing, English fashion, on the wide lawn 
at Wyckhoff’s country place in West- 
chester. It was a warm, hazy after- 
noon. They had been playing golf, and 
were lounging informally, at their ease, 
Laura looked up with distress in her 
lovely eyes. 

“Oh, Harry, just think! Janet’s 
father has died and left her alone and 
absolutely penniless.” 

And Wyckhoff had set down his cup— 
Ferrall, closing his eyes, could hear the 
click of china—and reached for the let- 
ter. 

“Well, my dear, you must have her 
here. She can keep up your corre- 
spondence, or something. That will 
make it easier for her.” He paused, 
weighing the letter in his hand, his eyes 
thoughtful, smiling. “I remember her 
as a charming child.” 

Decent chap, Wyckhoff ! 

Standing in Laura’s drawing-room, 
waiting for Laura to come down, Ferrall 
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thought of Janet. He remembered her 
blue eyes and her bright-brown curls. 
She was pretty ; not beautiful like Laura. 
When Ferrall first saw her he thought, 
what a good, bright face! He met her 
in Laura’s drawing-room in the West- 
chester house. She was wearing black 
for her father then, and it made her 
look frailer and more helpless than she 
really was. Ferrall had been sorry for 
her. He had taken her for a walk 
through the autumn woods, and when 
they came back, and he saw that her 
pale cheeks were flaming with color, 
he had been pleased with himself for 
doing her good and had asked her to 
call him Logan. They were excellent 
friends, 

And through the winter, when she had 
come back to this house with the Wyck- 
hoffs, he had seen a great deal of Janet 
Adams. He had fallen into the way 
of dropping in to tea. Laura was a 


great deal engaged with her many so- 


cial duties. ‘Very often he and Wyck- 
hoff, Janet and Martha, sat at tea to- 
gether, and Janet would cut thin bread 
and butter into soldiers for Martha. 
Janet loved children. So did Wyckhoff. 
He loved Martha. That was clear even 
to Ferrall, who hated him. Laura said 
they had used Martha as an excuse. 
But it was only natural that Laura 
should be a little bitter. 

But Ferrall had seen Wyckhoff look- 
ing at Martha. He remembered poign- 
antly one little scene. Wyckhoff was 
sitting on a bench in the Westchester 
garden. Martha had been running up 
and down the paths in the sun, and she 
was tired. Her father held out his 
hand with that queer diffidence he al- 
ways showed toward her. 

“Come sit on my knee, darling, and 
catch your breath,” he urged. 

Martha shook her head, laughing, and 
said with that cool, unconscious cruelty 
of childhood: 

“My mamma says not to sit on your 
lap. I’m too big.” 
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Wyckhoff flinched, and after a mé- 
ment he rose and went away. 

It was on that afternoon that Fer- 
rall had first been conscious of some- 
thing pathetic about Wyckhoff. Ridicu- 
lous! Silly sentiment, recalled by that 
glimpse of Wyckhoff’s face as they left 
the court this afternoon. A cold, drawn 
face for a man to carry over Christmas 
day. And he had not even Janet, for 
she, Ferrall was told, had refused to 
marry Wyckhoff. 

Ferrall went to the window, starred 
and beflowered with frost. He stood 
there making peepholes with his hot 
fingers, as he had done when he was 
a boy. But he did not look through 
them. He did not want to look beyond 
this happy, safe present. It seemed dis- 
loyal even to remember in this interval 
before Laura’s coming that he had once 
been almost in love with Janet. Al- 
most ? 

If the truth were told, he had been 
at the very point of a proposal that 
afternoon in Laura’s little sitting room 
while they waited for Laura to come 
in to tea. But Laura had come too soon, 
bringing the fresh December air with 
her, and—Marshall Pierce! She ex- 
plained that she found him waiting on 
the step. That had been the beginning 
of the end. Between that moment and 
the night when Laura had sent for him 
and poured out the whole fearful story, 
lay a nightmare. 

Ferrall looked expectantly toward the 
stair, and his nice boyish face glowed 
with generous feeling. Thank God, it 
was his privilege now to care for Laura 
as she deserved, to protect her from 
hurt. His heart contracted as it did 
whenever he thought of her loveliness, 
always a little cool, distant enough for 
worship, with those dear perfections that 
drive devotion a little past the line of 
reason. 

His heart warmed to Martha’s Christ- 
mas tree because Laura had planned it. 
Laura said Christmas Eve was Martha’s 
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evening; that Martha always had a 
Christmas tree on Chistmas Eve. She 
had sent her maid out to buy trimmings, 
and had herself hung that silver ball 
which had been the finishing touch to 
the tree. She had smiled at Ferrall as 
she did it, and he had thought her face 
was the Madonna's. 

Hideous 
have connected 
through Janet—with 
Christmas 


-hideous that she 

even distantly, 
that last terrible 
Oh, it was good to 
forget that; good to blot it out with 
a child's Christmas tree, covered with 
shining balls. 

\nd 


taken 


should 
been 


eve, 


vet, if Janet Adams had really 
W yekhoff's from his 
drawer, and gone on Chistmas Eve to 
Curi- 
ous how like him the man’s house was: 
ornate, showy, pretentious, with a cer- 
tain picturesque charm. 


revolver 


Marshall Pierce's apartment 


The house had 
actress, and she 
had decorated it with busts and statues 
of dramatic authors and Greek gods— 
Shakespeare and Jupiter side by side 
over the door. Pierce had laughed at 
them, but he liked them all the same. 
No one ever forgot his house. or 
got Pierce. 

Ferrall met him often at the Wyck- 
hoffs’. His presence there had come 
as a shock. Laura was famous for an 
exquisite exclusiveness. And then he 
did not any more. Laura said 
she had been obliged to tell him that 
his attentions to Janet 
come, 


once belonged to an 


for- 


come 


were unwel- 

“She’s only my cousin, of course,” 
Laura had said, “and I have no shadow 
of authority her. but 
young zs 


over she’s so 
This had seemed absurd from Laura, 


who was so herself. She had 


young 
laughed over it. 

“I don’t think she really cares about 
him, you poor boy,” Laura had said. 
Ferrall had been uncompromisingly 
silent. 


And then soon afterward had come 
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the scandal. Pierce dead in his rooms; 
Wyckhoff’s revolver beside him; and 
Janet’s glove. 

Sometimes, in view of the later dis- 
covery of the affair between Janet and 
Wyckhoff, Ferrall had wondered 
whether he might not have killed Pierce, 
being jealous because of Janet. But 
no man—not even Wyckhoff—could let 
the woman he loved bear in his place, 
even for a week, the onus of such a 
crime. Oh, Wyckhoff was a clever 
lawyer; no doubt of that. He had got 
Janet off—an alibi that every one be- 
lieved was framed. But Pierce was the 
worst sort of society bounder, and no- 
body wanted to think Janet was guilty. 
He wondered if Laura thought she was. 
He was fairly sure she did. 

But she had agreed to keep Janet’s 
name out of the divorce proceedings 
until it became evident that, in the face 
of Wyckhoff's desperation, she would 
never gain complete custody of Martha. 
That, too, had been pitiful—Wyckhoff’s 
having to choose between Janet and his 
child. He had chosen to spare Janet’s 
reputation, of course. Under the cir- 
cumstances. he could do no less. 

After all, it had been because Martha 
was ill that Janet had joined Wyckhoff 
at the Westchester place that week-end 
when Laura was out of town. Know- 
ing Janet, Ferrall must at least believe 
that. It was primarily for Martha’s 
sake that she had gone. 
got there- 


If when she 
3ut Ferrall would never 
be able quite to believe the testimony 
of Laura’s maid. It was. only natural 
that Laura should believe it, especially 
as Wyckhoff frankly admitted that he 
loved Janet. But Ferrall had known 
Janet. He remembered his impression 
of her good, bright face. He had seen 
Janet and Martha and Wyckhoff to- 
gether. If only it had not been for 
that damnable affair with Pierce—— 
Oh, well, blot the thing out! Set up 
a Christmas tree shining with light and 
pretend there was no shadow behind it 
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in the corner. Pretend it was for Mar- 
tha, who always had a tree on Christ- 
mas [ve. 


Martha stood on the stairs, lagging, 
pulling herself back and forth by the 
wide mahogany rail. She thrilled with 
a secret feeling of naughtiness. She 
had been told to go to her mother’s 
room when Suzette had finished dress- 
ing her. But she could not wait for 
all those little things mother always 
had to do before she finished dressing: 
the delicate manipulations of things in 
fascinating little boxes. And then there 
was mother’s maid, Mar- 
tha was afraid of Marianne, and her 
furtive proddings and pinchings. 

Besides, 


Marianne. 


the smell of the balsam was 
in the house. It crept up even to Mar- 
tha’s room. She knew what it was, 
for she remembered that there had been 
such a smell at Saint Moritz, where she 
had been with her mother. She drew 
it in with deep, ecstatic breaths. Torn 
between desire and a miserly hording of 

sensation, she stole down the stairs. 
Through the wide white doorway she 
saw Logan Ferrall making holes in the 
frost lace on the window with his fin- 
gers, and she smiled. She liked him 
very much. He seemed easier to play 
with and more friendly than her father, 
whom she remembered as some one to 
be a little sorry for; some one to re- 
member to be kind to, because, she felt 
obscurely, her beautiful mother had not 
been kind to him. Martha thought of 
her father as one who was al- 
ways separated from her by the width 
f a mahogany desk that shone like a 
of brown water, reflecting al- 
3a jar of flowers. Mr. Ferrall was 

He could play. 

she crossed the hall he turned to 
look at her, and she saw his eyes light 
up and turn from her to the unseen 
Christmas tree and back. Martha knew 
he was waiting to see how she would 
like the tree. She made a great game 


some 
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of hanging back. Then she ran quickly 
and clung to the door frame and peeked. 
“Well,” said Ferrall, “how do you 
like it?” 
That was the way of grown-ups—to 
ask impossible questions; to 


ask you 


how you liked this funny feeling that 
began in your toes and ran up into 


your hair, and made the back of your 
knees ache. Martha crept nearer to 
the incredible thing and touched it with 
fingers as light as butterflies. 
caught in Ferrall’s throat. For a mo- 
ment she as like her father—pitiful. She 
might have been a slum child who had 
never seen a Chistmas tree. 

“Tt’s pretty, isn’t it?” 
lamely. 

“Yes,” said Martha gravely. 

“Ts it as pretty as the one you had 
last vear?” The question seemed to 
come without his volition, as though 
he could not help it. Why must he 
keep harping on the last 
Eve? 

Martha was 
lighten him. 


An ache 


he suggested 


Christmas 


gravely willing to en- 

“T didn’t have any Christmas tree last 
year,’ she told him. And then with a 
rush of confidence: “1 saw a 
Christmas tree before—only once when 
Suzette took me to see one in a shop 
window. touch.” Her 
hand lingered delicately on the silver 
ball that Laura had hung on the tree. 

Ferrall struck in stupidly: 

“But you have a Christmas tree every 
vear—a tree of your own.” 

“No, never. But Suzette always took 
me to her church to see the little baby 
in the straw. That was nice,” explained 
Martha, but her shining eyes added: 
“Not as nice as this.” She went on 
helpfully: “And last year mother took 
me to the pantomime. 
mime for children.” Martha's eves 
were round with excited recollection. 
“And afterwards she said I was sleepy 
but I wasn’t. I wanted to go into the 
funny house with the dolls on it, but 


never 


Never one to 


A special panto- 
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she told me to be good and stay in the hurted my hand.’ But she didn’t,” Mar- 
sedan.” tha added sagely, “because there wasn’t 
“Yes?” Ferrall’s sense was as of any red on her hand. It’s nice to be 
the room swirling around him, with the seven and have a Christmas tree of my 
child’s shining face as its pivot. “The own,” she concluded. 
house with the dolls on it? You don’t The room was still swirling, and in 
mean Pierce’s house?” the mist Ferrall could not catch and 
Martha nodded. properly place the wavery figures of 
“Yes; white dolls made of stone all Wyckhoff, who loved children and yet 
over the front. And she said just wait shielded Janet at the price of his child; 
a minute, and I waited and waited; and of Janet -who suffered for Martha’s 
I was afraid because I was only six sake; of Janet and Martha as a shield 
then. And when mother came out she for some .one else—some one who hid 
was afraid, too, and she had hurted her behind them—some one who held Mar- 
hand and there was blood all over the tha at any price as a shield—a shield 
letters.” for unmentionable things; some one 
“Letters ?” What letters?” It whose face, in the confusion, he could 
seemed to Ferrall that his voice was too not see. 
soft to carry even across the room, but He heard the light tap of heels on 
Martha must have heard, for she an- polished wood. Vaguely he saw Mar- 
swered at once: tha’s eyes lifted clearly yet with adora- 
“A lot of letters mother was carry- tion to the face of her beautiful mother. 
ing, all tied up. I said that about the But the cool beauty of the Madonna was 
blood, and she said: ‘I must have lost in the swirling red mist. 


GRAY DAY 


HE sky, like the skirt of a nun at prayer— 
A nun at prayer in her habit of gray— 
Lies soft and calm on my world to-day ; 
For I am one of the fragments there 
In the strange mosaic of color where 
She kneels to quiet her soul and pray. 
She knows not what dreams of color gay 
Her knees are pressing—nor does she care. 


Perhaps when the nun has breathed amen, 
And her Ave Marias have all been told, 
She will rise and her skirts go billowing on. 
Then the light will coax forth my tints again 
And leave me agleam in my colors bold, 
The brighter for her gray benison. 

JEAN MILNE GowER. 





An Eye for an Eye 


By Warren E. Schutt 


Author of “Assarian, Superman,” “Madame Nitouche,”’ etc. 


T was indeed a mad impulse that 
brought Lydia Meredith from a 
lonely Christmas in Paris back to 

a lonelier Christmas in New York. And 
her regret for that impulse 
reached its culmination when, in the yel- 
low, dismai atmosphere of the customs 
shed on the pier she realized that Victor 
Lanvin had followed her from France, 


obeying 


whence she had fled partly to get away 


from him. Not that flight from him was 
the sole motive for this strange incognito, 
stealing into New York and stealing out 
again on the return steamer; not even 
that Victor marked at- 
tentions to her were disagreeable, for 
they were. in fact, very agreeable—al- 
most too much so, coming as they did 
at that most miserable and lonely period 
of her life. It was his constant and tact- 
less—incredibly tactless, considering his 
other sound and likable Gallic traits— 
talk of the Dessiatine woman. And 
though Lanvin didn’t know it—or so 
Lydia believed—it was precisely on ac- 
count of Karen Dessiatine that Lydia 
had gone, at her husband’s request, to 


Lanvin’s very 


establish for herself in Paris a residence 
leading to a divorce. 

The things Lanvin had said of the 
Russian actress! And she had listened 
in silence—no, not in for her 
very pride had impelled her to agree in 
part with him lest he guess that it was 
Karen Dessiatine who had come between 
herseif and Gail. 
that, so far as she knew; and so she 
listened to him, because she liked him 
better than any other man she had met 
in Paris; and took his unconscious dag- 
ger thrusts because she was too proud 
to parry them, and a little because she 
was eager to find out exactly what there 
had Victor Lanvin and 
Karen Dessiatine. or what there was now 
between them. She never did find out 
in totality; and in part only on that im- 
memorable Christmas day in a snow- 
bound camp in the Adirondacks. 

The things Lanvin said of her! And 
Lanvin, one of the most successful play- 
wrights of Paris, in one of whose plays 
the Dessiatine had made her reputation, 
was no fool; not one to lose his head in 


silence, 


No one in Paris knew 


been between 
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an infatuation for a woman not worth 
while. Neither was Gail Meredith, for 
the matter of that. 

“She is the one woman,” Lanvin had 
told Lydia of the Russian actress, “whom 
I have ever known, who has dared to 
live and dared to keep on living, even 
though she realizes that life must defeat 
her after all. She makes one pray de- 
voutly that at last she may triumph, if 
for nothing else than as a reward for 
her audacity.” 

That was a sample of the thing Lydia 
Meredith had had to listen to from the 
time a chance remark of hers permitted 
Victor Lanvin to know that she had some 
slight acquaintance with the Dessiatine 
woman. And he expected her to acqui- 
esce in his praise of the woman—she, 
Lydia Meredith, who was even then si- 
Jently paying the penalty for the Des- 
siatine’s audacity of life, her poaching 
in forbidden areas. 

And again Lanvin had said: “Zeno- 
crate could have been no greater woman 
—that splendid barbaric princess wha 
inspired Timur the Lame to his un- 
equaled conquests.” 

To which Lydia was forced to mur- 
mur, with honest conviction of truth, at 
any rate, that there was something un- 
doubtedly of the splendid barbaric prin- 
cess about Karen Dessiatine. After such 
statements, Lanvin would study her and 
study her, with that queer, searching, 
penetrating look that seemed so unac- 
countable; that seemed to leave no se- 
crets to herself. Either Lanvin was de- 
liberately tormenting her, trying to force 
her to a confession, perhaps to furnish 
material for one of his dramas, or else 
he was punishing her because her praise 
of his idol was so faint of heart, and 
not fulsome enough to satisfy him. Not 
easy for her to endure, whatever the 
cause. Not even endurable, except that 
she liked Lanvin very much indeed, and 
it all happened at that dangerous period 
of her life when she had to like some 
one very much. And she had reason 
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enough to believe that Lanvin was more 
than a little interested’in her. 

As the holidays approached, it all came 
to be too much for her endurance. So she 
had slipped away from Paris; in a mo- 
ment of terrific loneliness and consequent 
weakness surrendering to a capricious 
plan that should take her to New York 
completely incognito—merely slipping 
into New York for a week; perhaps 
seeing Dessiatine in her new play; per- 
haps snatching a look at the outside of 
their old apartment in Gramercy Park; 
certainly taking the same liner back to 
Paris when it returned. An unwise capit- 
ulation to sentimentality, but what 
would your Christmas is a season of 
sentimentality. 

To carry out her plan successfully, 
she had kept to her stateroom almost 
throughout the voyage. She feared to 
run into friends, lest they divert her 
from stealing into New York alone and 
stealing out again; also lest they think— 
if not ask—too many questions. For 
how could she tell any of them that the 
cost of the divorce was more than she 
could bear, and that this mad journey 
of hers was a fruitless attempt to lighten 
the burden. 

Because of that very immurement of 
hers, she had no warning that Victor 
Lanvin, whether by purpose or by ca- 
price of fate, was on the ship with her 
until she, coming off the ship purposely 
very late, caught sight of him still look- 
ing after his luggage on the letter L 
platform, immediately adjacent to the M 
platform where her own meager travel- 
ing kit awaited her. 

No mistaking Victor Lanvin even 
though his broad back was toward her, 
even though the customs shed was murky 
with fog and yellow opacity. Recogniz- 
ing him was. at first, like seeing a crea- 
ture in some other world—a somehow 
detestable creature, since she felt im- 
mediately that he had learned of her 
escape from Paris, and followed her 
hither. But, recognition once certain, no 
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less from that strange square gray hat 
he wore which made him distinct from 
all other men, than from the heavy and 
oddly mounted bamboo walking stick he 
habitually carried, she was inclined to 
welcome him; for Victor Lanvin was a 
man whose interest in her any woman 
might be proud to possess. 

While she was still undecided whether 
to go forward and meet him, or hide 
away from him, he turned toward her 
as if he had felt a sudden attraction. 
Then, with that characteristic decision 
of his, he came quickly to her, and his 
look of amazement permitted no doubt 
of the sincerity of his words. 

“You've astonished me beyond expres- 
sion,” he said. “Do I not look guilty?” 


“Can you tell me honestly that you did 
not know I had sailed?’ she smiled at 
him, feeling him out. 

“No; I knew you had sailed,” he ad- 
mitted. “But I delayed clearing the cus- 
toms so that you might not know I was 


here. I had hoped you would be cleared 
and away early.” 

“Really? Why?” 

“So that you might not know I was 
here,” he repeated, with that exasperat- 
ing certainty of himself, and the sug- 
gestion of reserving things that were 
none of her affair. 

She could not pass through that wall 
of restraint, and kept silent, though her 
eyes looked their question. 

“You are being met?” he asked. 

“No,” Lydia answered without think- 
ing. Then she felt a trace of embarrass- 
ment. She could not explain to him the 
caprice of her voyage. “It is a surprise 
journey—as much to me as to my 
friends here.” 

“Then may I see you to vour—des- 
tination ?” 

Lydia knew that undesirable complica- 
tions might arise from his acquaintance 
with her in New York. After all, she 
had come hither to escape him for a time. 
Therefore she gave him definite refusal. 
He accepted it without demur—without 


even so much of demur as she might 
have expected. Always there was some- 
thing in Lanvin’s attitude toward her 
that made one think he was reserving 
too much from her. He did, however, 
make a request of her: 

“I imagine,” he said, “that we may 
see one another again before I leave New 
York. I shall be staying at the St. 
Swithin’s. And I should like to ask a 
favor of you.” 

“What may that be?” 

“Please do not tell Madame Dessiatine 
that I am in New York.” 

“TI am not likely to see Madame Des- 
siatine,”” Lydia said, with a grim sense 
of the irony of it. 

Lanvin left the matter with that. He 
helped her through the customs exam- 
ination, and saw her into a taxi. 

“Tell the man to go through Gramercy 
Park,” was all the instructions she had 
for the driver. 

She looked back as the taxi left the 
shed, and saw him still standing there, 
hat in hand, looking after her; and there 
was a queer, indescribable smile on his 
strong face. She had an uneasy feeling 
that he was playing some game with her. 

Once away from him, a sense of the 
utter futiliey of averting her dejection 
by this madcap voyage came to her more 
poignantly than ever. She had not es- 
caped Lanvin; on the contrary, she had 
sure instinct, born of his remark that 
they might see one another again, that 
Lanvin had purposely pursued her, and 
was likely to make trouble for her. 

Moreover, New York was at its win- 
ter’s worst. That physical exhilaration 
she had hoped to derive from the usual 
briskness of New York air was com- 
pletely lacking. The morning was gray 
and dense and warm. Trees dripped and 
soughed mournfully with the unseason- 
able drizzle of rain. The taxi spattered 
slush far to either side, and made a 
heart-arresting skid into Gramercy Park. 

Here, through the rain-streaked win- 
dows of the cab, she had a fleeting glance 
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at what had been their apartment on the 
south side of the park. Nothing of its 
outward aspect had been changed. Gail 
had not even replaced the odd, cerise 
window draperies that she had chosen 
the spring before. She wondered if he 
could still be living there. Her eye 
rested for a moment on that which, with- 
out apparent reason, gave her an even 
more abysmal dejection-—untimely 
splotches of green grass showing through 
the pickets of the park inclosure, as if 
it had been carried over from the spring 
her again, as its first color of 
the year had greeted her from the win- 
dows above, but only to mock at her this 
time. 
Another 


which she 


to greet 


mad impulse came to her, 
acted upon with that same 
ss of issue that had brought 
York. Through the taxi 


, L-] 

recK les 
her to New 
1 


window s! 


1c gave the driver the address 
he apartment house, and when they 
drew up in front of it she ordered him 


was in. The 
came back that he was out. 

Audacious purpose! Strange whim! 
She dismounted, had the taxi wait, went 
up to the apartment. Dawson opened 
the door to her—Dawson, who had been 
with them since they were married, and 
who would have accompanied her to 
Paris, except that she insisted upon his 
staying to look after Gail. 

“Madame!” Almost he forgot that 
he was a servant; or seemed to, at any 
rate. 


inquire whether Gail 


answei 


She smiled gratefully at his welcome, 
which was more in eyes and posture than 
in his words. 

“May I come in for a moment only, 
Dawson? And you're not to tell Mr. 
Meredith that I’ve been here.” 

Sympathy made his voice tender. 

“I understand, madame.” He opened 
the door wide for her, and closed it 
softly behind her. 

“I merely want to look at things,” she 
said. “How is Mr. Meredith?” 

“Not well, I think. He is not well.” 
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She turned on him sharply. 

“Are you looking well after him?” 

“As well as it is permitted me to do 
under the circumstances.” 

Satisfied she glanced into 
the long living room that opened from 
the hall. There smote her eye the bi- 
zarrely bound set of Anatole France 
which, after much tremendous and mys- 
terious solicitude, he had had made up 
for her last Christmas. She remem- 
bered they’d read parts of “Le Lys 
Rouge” together on Christmas Eve, there 
on the great sofa before the fireplace. 
Strange that he should have kept it still 
so much in evidence! Men were callous ; 
or was it that the Dessiatine had so com- 
pletely infatuated him? She looked 
round the room. Everything seemed as 
she had left it. Even his study beyond 
was unchanged, except that her picture 
was not on his desk; for that matter, 
neither was Karen Dessiatine’s. She 
would have liked to stay there the after- 
noon, but it was not safe; it would never 
do for Gail to find her there alone in 
his apartment. 

She found Dawson unexpectedly at 
her elbow. 

“Are you staying in New York for 
the holidays, madame?” he asked. 

She answered out of instinct. The 
urge to spend the Christmas holidays in 
some vicarious fashion with Gail 
suddenly very strong. 

“No,” she told Dawson. “The weather 
is too detestable for Christmas. Will 
you do something else for me?” 

“Anything.” 

“Can you get me the keys to the camp 
up at Long Lake? At least, Mr. Mere- 
dith hasn’t spoken of going up there, has 
he ?” 

“Oh, no, madame. 
“Madame 


with that, 


was 


” 


His play—— 
Dessiatine’s?” she sug- 
gested, to help him over his embarrass- 
ment. 

“Tt is scheduled for the opening night 
on Christmas Eve.” 

“So, of course, he won’t be up there. 
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Get me the keys, Dawson, and above all 
things do not tell him——” 

“I can promise you that. But an 
Adirondack camp, in the winter——” 

“Plenty of furs, and wood, and I can 
get a guide to——” 

“It may be a good idea, madame.” 

While he was gone for the keys, she 
went back into the living room, and 
picked out the copy of “The Red Lily.” 
That she would take with her. He would 
never miss it. She leaved it through 
while she awaited Dawson. A bookmark 
was still in the book, a violet she had 
worn last Christmas Eve. 

Dawson came back with the keys to 
the camp and gave them to her. He 
plainly saw the book she had under her 
arm, but said nothing about that. 

“T wish you a very merry Christmas, 
madame,” he said, though rather lugubri- 
ously. 

“Thanks, Dawson. I 
now that I may have it.” 

She counseled him again to silence and 
departed, still breathless with suspense 
lest Gail surprise her here before she got 
safely away. 


s 
t 


( 
I 


begin to feel 


Toward noon the next day, Victor 
Lanvin called on Karen Dessiatine at 
her suite in the St. Regis. With some- 
thing of irony lurking in his keen gray 
eyes, he accompanied the message with 
an apology for calling at that hour, and 
an unnecessary statement that his errand 
was that he 
knew Karen Dessiatine would not refuse 
to see him. 

Nor was he wrong. 
a long time, but that much he had ex- 
pected. He had not, however, expected 
to find her dressed for the street as she 
Still, on second thought, to his un- 
canny mind and long experience of her, 
he could readily guess that she had 
dressed herself since he was announced, 
so that she might have an excuse for 
making the interview short. 

And, indeed, as he looked at her after 


urgent—-unnecessary in 


He had to wait 


was. 
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his long separation, impersonally, now, 
he had to admit to himself the truth of 
his assertion that she was some splen- 
did, barbaric princess: a plain and un- 
biased opinion, for no longer did the 
sight of her bemuse his senses and ob- 
fuscate his reason. 

Give her credit for what she was— 
one of those indescribable women, the 
splendor of whose femininity and love- 
liness surpasses the power of words. 
Jet eyes and scarlet lips, skin the exact 
color of the flesh of a pear freshly cut, 
unlike the skin of any other woman 
Lanvin knew. A turban hat of plain 
ornament failed to confine entirely the 
blue blackness of her luxuriant hair. 
Furs—nameless and exquisite furs— 
added voluptuousness to her splendor. 
Yet, in spite of her glory, of her self- 
assurance, Lanvin smiled to himself to 
realize that there was in her eyes an 
ineradicable fear of him. 

She took the cue of dealing high- 
handedly with him: “I can give you a 
very few minutes now, since I assume 
you have come all the way from Paris 
to see me.” 

“Not to see you, mademoiselle, no,” 
he laughed, with a flash of his strong 
white teeth. ‘Not you, this time.” 

“Oh!” She seemed a little taken 
aback and, watching him always with 
keen suspicion, sat in the first chair to 
hand. 

He chose his seat without 
and with more circumspection. 


invitation 

No one 
could doubt but. that he was in control 
of the situation, and he tormented her 
with his silence. 

“Then why,” she asked nervously, 
“did you come to see me at all?” 

“Are you very much in love 
Meredith?” he asked point-blank. 

Her guard of defense was quick and 
unmistakable. She knew that no secrets 
or subtleties of hers could be hidden 
from this man. 

“Scarcely a proper question, is it?” 
she parried. 


with 
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“Perhaps not. Still, it is most im- 
portant to me to know.” 

“Why do you want to know?” 
asked with fear rising. 

“Because it might be very useful in- 
formation to me.” 

“You are exasperating! Why must 
I always be afraid of you?” 

Lanvin smiled. 

“That is for 
know ‘the facts.” 

“You've always said you'd have your 
vengeance on me for leaving you.” 

“Have I always said that? Perhaps 
I meant it—then. Now I can forget it. 
I want your help now.” 

With that she seemed vastly relieved, 
and her old dominant self again. 

“T—help you?” 

“Yes; the tables are turned, are they 
not? It is I, now, who have come from 
Paris to crave your help, instead of your 
craving mine, as in the old days when 
you were getting your start.” 

“But how can I help you?” 

“Are you very much in love with this 
American, Meredith ?” 

Again she watched him closely. 

“Victor Lanvin, you of all men on 
earth frighten me, and always must. I 
think of you as a grinning god; some 
god of ——” She hesitated. 

“God of vengeance?” he suggested 
lightly. 

“Of anything, but whom I daren’t 
touch.” 


she 


you to answer. You 


“And so you refuse to commit your- 
self into my hands by answering my 
question ?” 

“TI refuse to answer your question be- 
cause it is none of your affair.” 

“Very well! I cannot make you an- 
swer.”” He paused there and studied her 
for a long time, until again she became 
uneasy under his stare. “And, since I 
cannot make you answer, let me tell you 
this: Meredith’s wife is back from 
Paris, and has gone to his winter camp 
in the Adirondacks.” 


“Meredith’s wife back? You know 
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it? Back? What for? What about her 
divorce ?” 

“That is what I do not know. I won- 
der a little if they intend to settle the 
affair short of divorce.” 

Passion flamed from her eyes ; she was 
on her feet now, standing in front of 
him. 

“Never, never! It is not possible that 
he would settle the affair with his wife!” 

“IT thought perhaps you would know,” 
Lanvin said calmly. 

Now it was her turn to study him. 

“What does this mean? His wife? 
You here, inquiring Is she the 
woman for whom you have managed to 
forget me?” 

“Mademoiselle, I asked you but a 
short time ago a question very similar, 
and your answer was r 

“Never mind. I know the truth.” 
She exulted now. “Thank God a thou- 
sand times.” 

Soberly he demanded: 

“Why? And for what?” 

“Because now she will be happy, and 
that will make him happy. The one 
thing I could never give him atonement 
for was the destruction of his wife’s 
happiness.” 

“Ah, to him you give things, then?” 
Lanvin said; and one might have guessed 
from his tone that his lip curled under 
that crisp mustache of his. “You do 
not altogether take from him, and give 
nothing.” 

“Now you are sarcastic. Tell me: 
is it the truth that his wife is in love 
with you, and that you have followed 
her here——” 

“Be sensible for a moment, made- 
moiselle. If she were in love with me, 
would she come back here to meet her 
husband surreptitiously ?” 

“Then you are in love with her, and 
she——”’ 

“Why else should I need your help?” 
Lanvin smiled at her. 

“Are you playing some deep game 
with me? Always I am afraid of you.” 
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“What game possible? If you are in 
love with Meredith, do you not see that 
his wife’s return to America is of seri- 
ous consequence ?” 

“He has told me nothing of it.” 

“Have you been in communication 
with him to-day?” 

“No!” She stopped to think at that 
point. 

“T thought not!” Lanvin smiled. “I 
wonder if you are really in love with 
him—you, whom I thought incapable of 
loving any one, really in love with Mere- 
dith! How shall I prove it to my own 
satisfaction? Let me see. Let me tell 
you this: Last night Mrs. Meredith 
went, unknown to any one but her old 
servant, to Meredith’s Adirondack camp 
to spend Christmas. This morning her 
husband followed her there; purposely, 
because he succeeded in dragging from 
their servant the fact that she had gone 
there.” 

“What you say is a lie. He would 
never go there to see her.” Her words 
were clear enough, but her voice had 
lost all life. 

Lanvin smiled grimly at her. 

“T perceive now, without any doubt, 
that you are at last in love, mademoi- 
selle.” 

“Tell me, you are lying, are you not? 
Lying, to torture me, to torment me 
as you say I tormented you, as you say 
I tortured you? *An eye for an eye——”’ 

“No, no, dear Karen. That time is 
long past. What I am telling you is 
the truth. You can verify it in too many 
ways. But—if you want to save your- 
self a 

“IT must go to the camp at once, be- 
fore P 

Lanvin nodded, 
satisfaction. 

“Yes; I should advise you to do just 
that; that is, if you are enough inter- 
ested,” he added, with an irony that 
would have made her think if she had 
been less profoundly upset. 

“The trains—how to get there—do 


and with overmuch 


you know?” she asked him, utterly 
shaken. 

“Yes,” he said with satisfaction. “If 
you will permit me, I shall go with you. 
I think you may need me—this once 
more, at least.” 

Again suddenly she hesitated, and 
seemed to withdraw within herself. “TI 
am still somehow afraid of you,” she 
told him. 

“Need you be? Remember, I* came 
back from Paris with his wife.” 

“So be it. I do need you. We shall 
go up together.” 


Lanvin had not deceived Karen Des: 
siatine when he told her that Gail Mere- 
dith had rushed north to his wife. 

Lydia was having tea, nestled in great 
fur rugs on the sofa in front of a glow- 
ing fire, when Gail arrived. Here in 
the north woods she had found herself, 
she thought—found the one solid thing 
had known she set sail for 
Paris. The crisp air was wine to her 
tired body. The eternal stillness, the 
cathedral spaces of tamarack and hem- 
lock assuaged the perpetual racking of 
her spirit. She had spent the day in 
making Christmas wreaths for these 
windows which none but her could see; 
wreaths of hemlock and of prince’s pine, 
which she had dragged from its soft 
blanket of There had not been 


she since 


snow. 


in her memory a day of peace such as 
this had been. 


Then, as she sipped her tea in drowsy 
comfort, the jingle of sleigh bells first 
disturbed her; and, even as she puzzled 
over the potential meaning of this in- 
trusion, the sleigh bells stopped under 
the outflung porte-cochére, and there 
creaked across the frosty floor of the 
veranda quick footsteps which she in- 
stantly recognized as Gail’s. The door 
burst open, slammed shut. 

“Lydia!” His voice was pleading. 

Her amazed reply to him was 
drowned by his immediate advance to- 
ward the living room, and before she 
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could sit up and turn her head, he was 
in the room, behind her. 

“Lydia! Dawson told me you were 
here. I couldn’t believe him.” 

Now she was on her feet to greet him. 
She felt very sorry for him, without 
knowing why. There was something in 
his eyes that cried out for pity, and at 
the same time repelled her pity. 

“Dawson told you? I expressly for- 
bade him r 

“Don’t criticize him. 
of him.” 

“But why? What impelled you to 
force anything out of him?” 

In a moment of embarrassment he 
knocked his hat against the sofa to shake 
off the clinging snowflakes, and fumbled 
to unbutton his coat. 

“{—I missed the book you took—‘The 
Red Lily,’ you know.” 
“You missed that? 

miss that?” 

“And, of course,” he went on, disre- 
garding her question, “I made Dawson 
tell me. And somehow I suspected it. 
You must have left something in the 
apartment—some indefinable something. 
I knew you’d been there almost as soon 
as I opened the door. And Dawson 
wouldn’t tell, the rascal that he is.” 

“But why did you come up here?” 

“I don’t really know, I guess. I won- 
dered what you were back here in 
America for. You—you aren’t going 
on with the divorce?” 

“Of course I am. I came back only 
to—well, a change.” 

“Oh!” Again he fumbled with his 
coat, uncertain, it seemed, whether to 
take it off or not. 

“Will you have some tea?” she asked 
him, not quite sure of herself. 

“How queer!” 

“What’s queer ?” 

“That you should be asking me, like 
a stranger, to have tea. I mean, asking 
me as you’d ask a stranger.” 

“I—I—how else ir 

“Are you alone here?” 


I forced it out 


Why should you 
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“No! I found Tom Boone at Ra- 
quette Lake and brought him out to look 
after me.”’ 

“Good job! Should I have 
Still, if I’m going back to-night 
I don’t know why I came to you, Lydia. 
Perhaps I was afraid that you intended 
to go back on the divorce business.” 

“Perhaps! Meantime I'll get a cup 
for you 

“And IH ask the driver if he can wait 
half an hour,” Gail said. 

They met before the fire again within 
a very few minutes. Meredith looked 
confused. 

“The driver says there’s no going back 
to-night for him. You see, it’s almost 
dark now, and twelve miles through the 
drifted roads and no moon and a snow- 
storm coming on fast.” 

“A snowstorm? How delightful! 
More snow for Christmas,” Lydia cried, 
very happy without knowing why, and 
ran to look out the door. 

The air outside had turned to a leaden 
gray that advanced night by an hour be- 
yond its astronomical period. Out of 
that unnatural darkness came the cease- 
less whisper of snowflakes as they 
jostled one another in swirling flight and 
settled down on the crust of preceding 
snows. Their very multitude made the 
gray dusk deeper still. She turned back 
to find Gail, his fur coat still buttoned, 
staring at her from the living-room door. 

“What’s going to be done about it?” 
he asked her blankly. 

“Why, you'll stay here, of course. 
Just a minute! Tom Boone’s in the 
kitchen; I’ll have him take your man 
and the horses to the stables.” 

Stock-still in dismay, he watched her 
racing about as light of heart as if— 
as if He pressed his hands over his 
eyes to shut out the sight of her happi- 
ness. She was back almost instantly. 
He pulled himself together, and fum- 
bled to take off his coat. He joined her 
before the fire, taking care to bring up 
a chair from the wall. He watched her 


tea? 
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silently as she poured his tea, and, as 
their eyes met over the cup she handed 
him, he forced himself to speak. 

“Tt’s no use, Lydia.” 

“What’s no use? Let’s not talk of 
anything. I only hope it snows all day 
to-morrow, so you can’t get back to 
Raquette and we can have Christmas 
Eve together to-morrow night.” 

‘But we must have an understand- 
ing.” 

“We have it. 
go back.” 

“And you want it that way?” 

That sobered her. 

“Do you?” she asked low-toned. 

“It’s got to be! You don't know, 
Lydia. I think it will drive me mad. I 
love you as always I did—more, I guess. 
That book, ‘The Red Lily’—how we 
read it together—and every night I’ve 
touched it—and, of course, I missed it 
the moment I came into the room, and 
it drove me to this mad, mad trip, and 
now 4 

“Gail, don’t!” 

“And yet—Karen. 
guess. 


This lasts only till you 


Oh, you can’t 
It will drive me mad, Lydia. 
Life goes out of me utterly when I think 
of giving her up. I try it. It makes me 
walk the earth like a man who is neither 
of the living nor of the dead, a man 
who has no known place in the universe. 
And then I run to her. And then I want 
you, and wonder and wonder if it is 
costing you so much ss 

“Gail, don’t!” 

“You can’t guess, Lydia. Marvelous 
woman she is; simply hypnotizes me 
against my will. And my work—for 
that she’s indispensable. Do you know 
my new play? Have you heard about 
it? Without her I couldn’t have writ- 
ten it. If only I could get away from 
her! If only I could forget her, or 
find some new source—you, perhaps, for 
this extraordinary taste of life she’s 
given me, which I must have, which I 
can get only from her And yet 
through it all I love you as I always did, 


Ainslee’s 


want you, wonder and wonder till I 
think I must go mad. Does it cost you 
so much? Tell me, Lydia!” 


She hesitated long over her answer, 
she said, 
trying to make it easy 


“No, it costs me nothing,” 

“You're only 
for me.” 

“Nonsense !” 

“Then why—Lydia, the way you 
looked at me when you knew we were 
to have this time together——” 

“I think you must have been seeing 
that which you expected to see, that 
which you wanted to see ” she re- 
plied. 

“Lydia, you are acting now, for my 
benefit. There is no life, no conviction 
in your voice. It is dead; as dead——” 

“If you will keep on in this strain, 
Gail ig 

“T must know.” 

Desperation 
lengths. 

“There’s another man 

“Oh! Then it’s not costing you so 
much.” 

“No! Now let us have tea, and for- 
gef it. Gail, do you remember——” 
And thus, against his will, almost, she 
led him back over the past, away from 
his present torments. For she would 
not miss this Christmas Eve with him 
that fate had thrown in her way. After 
this—after this one last hour with him— 
she could go back, and face what life 
had thrust upon her. For she knew 
there was no saving him; she was wise 
enough to know that, even if she did 
for a day or two attract him to herself 
again, he would feel the same torment 
from the Dessiatine woman. Therefore 
she took gratefully what was offered, 
ready the next day to renounce again. 

By morning, the snowstorm had 
stopped, and the sun was lavish with 
jewels upon the snow. Gail was nerv- 
ous, distraught, like a caged animal, all 
for going back. Lydia could not bear 
it. She pleaded with him now to give 
her Christmas at least. With a fine 


urged her to greater 
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sympathy, she guessed what troubled 
him most. 

“She will never know, never guess 
that you have spent the day with me, 
She doesn’t even know that I am in the 
country. You can tell her that you came 
up to the camp for a rest, and got snow- 
bound. After to-morrow—after a last 
Christmas with me—go back.” 

nad to consent, and really entered 
with some spirit into her joy of holiday 
making. Tom Boone brought in a small 
hemlock tree and set it up in the corner 
of the living room. Lydia popped corn 
and strung it on the tree, and found 
some tinsel gauds left over from some 
Fourth of July celebration. Ae-in the 
afternoon grew dark, and snow was fall- 
ing as they had tea together before the 
fire, she sparkling, vivacious, enjoying 
herself almost by will, he distraught ex- 
cept for flashes, more and more the 
death’s-head as the afternoon wore away. 
After tea, she stood up by the Christmas 
tree and sang: “Stille Nacht, Heilige 
Nacht,” until she was interrupted by a 
groan from Gail, who sat hunched in a 
chair beside the fireplace: 

“Stop!” he begged her. 

And she, perceiving that his face was 
covered with his hands and that his very 
suffering had wrung the command from 
him against his will, put an end to her 
forced merry-making. In the moment 
of silence that followed, the arrival of 
Visitors outside was advertised to them 
by sleigh bells, the driver’s “whoa,” and 
footsteps upon the porch. 

“Go see who it is, Gail.” 

But he did not move. 

“You hear?” he gasped. 
her voice.” 

“Oh, never !” 

“What shall I do?” 

“Welcome her! Forget me. Gail.” 

A heavy knock at the door. Gail could 
not move. Lydia herself went to open 
it. 

“Just in time, you see, for the Christ- 
mas Eve celebration,” Lanvin introduced 


“Tt’s Karen; 
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himself and his companion, with all the 
Gallic joviality he could summon. 

“Monsieur Lanvin!” gasped Lydia. 

“Oui, madame, at your service; and 
permit me to present my long-time and 
much-revered friend, Mademoisellé Des- 
siatine. We have come to you for 
Christmas. Are we not welcome?” 

He bustled in, swathed in a raccoon 
coat that swept snow from the 
threshold into the hall. The Dessiatine 
woman, hidden behind a thick veil, fol- 
lowed him, and Lydia shut the door be- 
hind them. The three entered the living 
room together. Gail sat and stared at 
them, helpless, aman in atrance. Karen 
Dessiatine had not a word, but looked 
from him to Lydia and back. Lanvin 
again was master of the situation. He 
bustled his coat off, looked round at the 
tree, all the time talking volubly, chat- 
tering gayly. 

“Ah, yes, a tree and no presents on 
it. But I am wrong! A book! What 
is it?” He crossed over to examine it. 
“My beloved countryman’s ‘Red Lily.’ 
What better choice? And the inscrip- 
tion? ‘For Gail, from Lydia.’ Lucky 
man he is! And I’ve come with no 
presents worth that—one only. I must 
hang ft on the tree. Mrs. Meredith, 
would you be good enough to assist 
Madame Dessiatine with her things? 
We've really come to stay with you; 
there’s no getting back to-night, in any 
case. While you do that, I will play 
Santa Claus with my own.little offering.” 

Impossible situation for the three of 
them! None could do more than stare 
at Lanvin, and listent to him. From 
his coat pocket he drew a long, thin 
package, wrapped carefully in white 
paper, and fondled it for a moment. 

“Karen,” he said crossly, “you must 
take off vour things or you'll catch cold. 
Now, while T watch vou, take them off. 
And when you have done that—this 
present is for Mrs. Merewith. You may 
want to give it to her vourself.” 

As if under some hypnotic influence, 


the 
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Mademoiselle Dessiatine obeyed his 
command, though her eyes never left 
him. He hung his package on the tree, 
and walked rapidly over to Lydia, stand- 
ing close to her. 

“Now, Karen,” said he, “do your httle 
share! Give my present to Mrs. Mere- 
dith, or fetch it to me.” 

The Dessiatine was entranced by the 
sight of the package, walked slowly over 
to it, felt it gingerly. Lanvin watched 
her more shrewdly than the rest. 

“Do you know what it is?” he asked 
Karen. 

‘How should I know?” she retorted. 

“Please fetch it to me. You may 
know better when you have carried it,” 
he told her. 

Gail was on his feet now with peevish 
indignation. 

“Look here, whoever you are, what 
are you doing to her? What are you 
baiting her in this fashion for? You're 
frightening her beyond endurance and 
for no reason.” 

“Bring me the knife, Karen,” was all 
that Lanvin said after this interruption. 

“The knife?” she cried, and jumped 
back away from it. 

Lanvin put on a great show of im- 
patience. 

“Oh, must I do it myself? 
I shall.” 


Well, then, 


He crossed the room in hasty 
steps, quite regardless of the Dessiatine 
now, and tore the paper wrapping away 
to disclose a very small poniard, with a 
handle of peari, a small, very thin, long 


blade. At the sight of it the Dessiatine 
shrieked aloud, and covered her eyes 
with her hands. 

“Ah, you do recognize it, 
Lanvin smiled at her. 

Gail had had enough of it. 

“Who is this man, Karen, and what 
is he doing to you? I'll have an answer, 
or I'll throw him——” 

“It is Monsieur Victor Lanvin, of 
Paris,” Lydia whispered to Gail. 

Meredith acknowledged the introduc- 
tion with a whisper of awe for the mo- 


IT see!” 
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ment, but was not to be deterred from 
his purpose. 

Karen Dessiatine cowered away from 
him, though too fascinated by fear to 
remove her eyes from him. 

Lanvin spoke now: 

“Tt is the knife with which she killed 
my wife,” he said, in that same merry 
chatter he had used till now. “Was it 
years ago, or yesterday? I’ve never quite 
known. Yesterday, I believe. It seems 
so, at any rate. The verdict was suicide, 
I knew, but protected her, and then she 
left me. I brought the knife to-night, 
thinking she might want to use it again. 
The occasion is precisely similar. Do 
you want it now, Karen?” 

“Great God, the man is crazy!” cried 
Gail in an indescribable tone. 

“Not at all crazy. 
ment than any of you. 


Saner at this mo- 
Karen, come and 
show us exactly how you did it.” 

She could not move, of course, nor 
Gail, nor any of them, except Lanvin. 
There came a quick change in him. He 


] 


strode to Karen, caught her by the arm, 
and half dragged her back across the 
room where Lydia stood, in the glow of 
the fire. 

‘Now, Karen, take the knife and, us- 
ing Mrs. Meredith as a dummy, so to 
speak, show Meredith exactly how you 
do these things! What? You still re- 
fuse? And you in love with him? Not 
so much as you were with me, I imagine, 
for you had no such scruples——” 

“For Heaven's sake, man, stop!” cried 
Meredith, coming up to Lanvin. 

“No, no, keep back! I want to show 
you exactly how she does these things, 
and, if you jar my elbow—well, 


you 
mustn’t jar my elbow. Now stand very 
quiet, Mrs. Meredith. You see”—and 
now they all stood spellbound—“when I 
found my wife, the pearl hilt stood out, 
in this fashion, in her breast, just to one 
side of the brooch with which she fast- 
ened——” 
“Stop!” 
again. 


That was Meredith’s voice 
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Lanvin looked at him in feigned sur- 
prise. 

“Oh, you have had enough!” 

“Enough!” He flung his arms about 
Lydia, and drew her back away from 
Lanvin. 

“And then she’d probably leave you 
afterward,” Lanvin said, “exactly as she 
did me.” 

There was a silence after that, which 
finally Karen Dessiatine broke in a very 
small voice. 

“And so you had your vengeance after 
all,” she told Lanvin. 

“Not as vengeance,” he protested. 

“But you brought me up here, fooled 
me into coming with you, only for this,” 
she cried. 

“Yes, that is true.” Now he spoke 
to Lydia. “And I came from Paris ex- 
actly for this. I knew what you suffered 
there, Mrs. Meredith; knew within a 
little why you were coming back to New 
York, and, though it was none of my 
aftair-———”’ 

Dessiatine interrupted him now. 

“Take me away from here, Victor.” 

Lydia answered impulsively : 
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“Oh, but you can’t go back at this 
time of night, with the snow ie 

“T shall go if I have to go alone and 
on foot.” 

Lanvin studied her. 

“Yes, I suppose it is intolerable for 
us to stay here now,” he said, speaking 
sincerely, almost with pity for her. 
“Yes, I shall take you back, Karen. 
Let us leave at once, before it grows 
any darker. That is, unless Meredith 
wishes to take you back.” 

No answer to that, save in Meredith’s 
glare at him, which held meaning un- 
mistakable. Lanvin accepted the duty 
with a shrug of his great shoulders, and 
a smile of satisfaction. 

“And, Mrs. Meredith,” said he finally, 
“it has rarely been permitted me to make 
a Christmas gift that has given more 
pleasure to me. May I wish you many 
happy returns of the season?” 

With that he put on his heavy coat 
again, and Karen Dessiatine donned hers, 
and together the pair slipped out into 
the twilight and the snow. 

Meredith enfolded his wife 
arms. 


in his 


CAUGHT THUS AT EBB TIDE 


O-DAY I touched the sand of my own soul, 
And found it smooth and hard and cold and wet: 

No mass of atoms such as stray winds fret; 
No kind bed where unfettered lust may roll; 
And still no beach for quibbling love to stroll 
And scribble petty words upon—not vet 
The safe ground, chaste, capricious moons regret 
Nor did I reach my thoughts down through a shoal. 


And though I fathom you and call you sea, 
Caught thus at ebb tide, none will ever roam 


Your wreck-strewn shore, proud heart, and gather up 
What dreams have yet to find their grave in me. 


t 


The sky alone, I think, shall drain this cup 


Whose lees 


are fallen stars and vanished foam. 


Marcia Narpt. 





Unto Sylvia 


By Winston Bouve 


Author of ‘Midas’ Daughter,” 
“The Girl on the Stairs,,’ etc. 


ITTY dropped into a _ deeply 
cushioned chair with a sigh of 
contemplative satisfaction. 

“It’s finished! I look upon our handi- 
work with awe.” 

Lionel Taite came to stand behind 
her chair, but he did not gaze up at the 
immense, perfectly branched spruce that 
glittered artfully with cunningly fes- 
tooned bolts of tinsel, yards of iri- 
descent blue and green and crimson balls, 
ornaments of blown glass not unlike 
some perverse, forced bloom against the 
somber green boughs. He gazed down 
at the small, sleek black head of Kitty 
Despard, as it lay poised against the 
dusky red stuff that decked Mrs. 
Frome’s library. 

“And I with regret 
pleted.” 

For three days— heaven-spent days— 
the space that Lionel Taite had snatched 
from his studio and portraiture, and 
gracefully yielded to charming Sylvia 
Frome, whose splendid country place 
on the Sound he to enrich 
with a sextet of murals for which he 
was already becoming well known, the 
young artist had been maneuvering for 
such moments. 

Kitty achieved obtuseness. 


that it is com- 


was about 


She rose 
with the grace that always lent her a 
swallowlike motion; 
touched the strands of glittering crimson 
and gold delicately. 

“Tt was fun. Grown-up gayety lacks 
spontaneity ; perhaps it’s prohibition that 


swiftness of 


has made our pleasures a bit metallic! 
Not the lack of a punch bowl’’—she 
laughed softly, recalling the frosted 
glasses of the night before—‘the quality 
of the content. And whatever we do to 
give children pleasure seems tinged with 
a little of their own fresh delight.” 

“Your cousin’s little girl is charming,” 
Taite admitted absently. 

Kitty sighed. 

“Isn’t she? I adore all her sweet, 
shy little ways. I’m always so afraid 
she’ll change, lose them at the end of 
each term, when comes home. | 
can’t help feeling that she’s far too 
young to be sent away to school.” 

Taite watched tenderly the mobile 
solicitude that touched her fresh, candid 
mouth as she uttered the hesitating 
words. He had a flair for interesting 
situations, and the household at Grass- 
lands intrigued him enormously. 

It consisted of Sylvia Frome, the 
handsome widow of nobody in particu- 
lar, who had had the good taste to die 
and leave unencumbered the handsome, 
witty heiress of Western millions, her 
small daughter, Eileen, and her charm- 
ing cousin, Kitty Despard, younger than 
she by ten years. 

He had been presented to the arrogant 
young widow at a private showing dur- 
ing that same autumn, and it had half 
amused him to join the circle of satel- 
lites admiration she fed upon 
with dainty greed. But not until this 
past week had he more than casually 
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found contact with the black-haired girl 
who presided so often, and so grace- 
fully, over the oddly assorted groups 
that found their way into the handsome 
establishment. 

He had always fancied her too shy, 
too lacking in warmth to be wholly ap- 
pealing, in spite of her rare, pale love- 
liness, that made his artist’s fingers itch 
for brush and palate. She had always 
managed to hold herself aloof from the 
gayety, to achieve a faintly contemptu- 
ous independence of the pleasures that 
made up her life, so far as Taite could 
see. She had seemed silently, dispas- 
sionately disdainful of them, and at the 
same time a little afraid of them, as 
though they were not hers by right. 
Taite had thought to himself that she 
was almost a nonentity in the elaborate 
household. A pale wraith of the bril- 
liant creature who tyrannized charm- 
ingly over all who came under her joy- 
ous rule! 

Now, as he stood at her elbow be- 
neath the gorgeous tree they had just 
completed, as he touched the switch that 
lit the tinsel-hung glory into jeweled 
splendor, he marveled at ever hav 
ing fancied her less a personality than 
her cousin. Sylvia Frome he knew to be 
as willful, as capricious, as she was 
agreeable and gay. He suspected 
strongly that beneath her sparkle she was 
hard as some bright metal. It hurt him 
to see Kitty yield every point, permit 
herself to be burdened with every detail 
that Mrs. Frome found irksome. He 
thought ironically that the display of 
affection Sylvia Frome lavished—when 
she remembered it—upon the child, who 
had only been permitted to come home 
for the holidays through Kitty's gentle 
insistence, was no more genuine than 
her intensely auburn tresses. 

He was forced to admit that she car- 
tied off both affectations with the most 
delightful conceit imaginable. But when 
her arrantly tinted locks no longer 
pleased her, she would alter their hue, 


and as for the child—she would have 
fared hopelessly indeed, were it not, for 
Kitty. 

“You're immensely fond of the little 
kid, aren’t you? She adores you, quite 
obviously, in turn.” 

He didn’t add that Eileen, with the 
intuitive wisdom of children, seemed 
quite aware of the fact that she was a 
less-amusing toy than the. bright-eyed 
monkey that swung from chair to chair, 
impudently secure in his mistress’ in- 
dulgence. 

“A child’s love is a satisfying form 
of flattery,” Kitty conceded, and recoiled 
from the little furred creature that would 
have achieved her shoulder. ‘‘Mimi, get 
down !” 

“Nasty little beggar !’’ 

Taite, who detested monkeys, swept 
the small beast down. Its diminutive 
head thrust forward above the jeweled 
trinket that served as a collar, its mourn- 
ful dark eyes gazed at him malevolently. 
He was about to speak of the urgent 
thing that Kitty had been forestalling 
for an hour when they both heard the 
quick, light footfalls of the child. Kitty 
flew to the closed door, that they had 
locked as a precautionary measure be- 
fore Taite, with the butler’s aid, had set 
up the tree in front of the great stone 
hearth. 

A small, impatient hand twisted the 
door knob. 

“Cousin ‘Kitty, mayn’t I come in 
now?” 

“Not yet!” Kitty denied gayly. 
“Promise you won't peek until to-mor- 
row!” 

Sighing, the child promised, and re- 
treated. 

Lionel Taite’s gray eyes glinted. 

“Lucky we shot the bolt. It would 
have been too bad if she’d got a prema- 
ture glimpse of to-morrow’s climax. 
Kitty, please!” 

He stayed her hand as it moved to 
the keyhole. She tried to laugh at the 
sudden intensity in his pleasant voice, 
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could only meet his dark and tender 
eyes with her own long-lashed and yield- 
ing glance. 

“You've held me off long enough to- 
day with a length of tinsel, a box of 
baubles to be hung on that darned spruce 
—not that I’m not eternally grateful to 
it for giving me this afternoon alone with 
you—and it isn’t fair!” 

His eyes said infinitely more than that. 
Tumultuous words trembled on his lips, 
but Kitty, after that first instant of be- 
trayal, freed herself. 

A sort of panic overtook her, a panic 
that curved her quivering lips with 
gayety, turned her liquid gaze starry. 
Instinct urged her into his ready arms, 
parted her warm mouth for the kiss that 
was imminent. Intuition struck a warn- 
ing that could not be ignored. 

“He’s Sylvia’s!” she told herself pas- 
sionately. ‘Like all the rest.” 

But why should he remain Sylvia's? 
It was not Sylvia, but she, who had won 
him from casual camaraderie to a more 
intimate, a more tender footing, unde- 
fined though it was. Her rebellious 
heart told her that, and willingly enough 
she ‘ believed the mutinous, insistent 
whisper. 

“Kitty !”’ 

The inevitable moment was hers. He 


caught her to him, and his yearning lips 
sought hers with an ardor that would 
not be denied. 

She wanted that kiss—wanted it more 
than she had wanted anything for a long 


time. But as soon as his eager mouth 
had closed upon hers, had dizzied her 
with a rapturous madness that the solid, 
handsome room with its drawn hang- 
ings, its cracking logs on the hearth, its 
whole air of substantial worldliness, 
could not quite dispel, she thrust him 
from her. 

She would not yield to that sweet in- 
sanity. She knew that each instant of 
delight would turn to torment later, and 
she had no courage for pain. She 
wouldn't be hurt. And her only escape 
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from that lay in twisting herself out of 
his arms, the arms whose hold she 
craved, 

“You make the most of your oppor- 
tunities!” she murmured with charming 
malice, and fumbled with the key in the 
door. 

It was long afterwards before she 
understood to the full what had made 
the color leave his high, boyish cheek 
bones, how her light words were barbed, 
to wound mortally. She had forgotten 
that he was already flinching from the 
arch raillery of Sylvia’s friends, who 
jested at all things. A penniless artist 
who is being taken up by a rich woman 
with a weakness for human toys has 
reason to flinch. 

His sensitive mouth shut sharply. 
The happy points of light perished in 
his eyes. When he spoke the intensity 
in his voice had given place to a light, 
mockery-laden note. 

“A seasonal privilege ! 
the afternoon.” 

Kitty followed his glance, and remem- 
bered wrenchingly the hanging of the 
white-berried spray of mistletoe that 
trailed from the lintel. 

Her breath caught in her throat. She 
had learned her lesson well. In this 
life she lived there was no place for 
anything more serious that a_filched 
kiss, lightly yielded, a clever eluding, 
badinage that made a dinner sparkling 
or dull. 

“But unwisely appropriated,” she re- 
turned, and he heard the quick tap of 
Sylvia Frome’s heels on the parquet of 
the hall. 

She entered too She was a 
clever woman, and even a very dull one 
would have sensed the strained atmos- 
phere of the room. She had interrupted 
an intimate moment. Her brilliant eyes, 
the color and depth of aquamarines, just 
shallow enough to absorb and _ reflect 
color, chameleonlike, strayed from the 
man to the girl. 

“You’ve finished the tree. 


One with— 


soon, 


How nicel 
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But now absurd of you to have missed a 
canter. The air’s like wine!” 

She looked slender and handsome in 
her riding things, and, with a fine feel- 
ing for the pose, she perched herself 
on the carved table top, swung a girlish, 
beautifully booted leg as she clasped her 
knees with linked, gauntleted hands. 
Her creamy skin was pink from the 
stinging December air, her blue-green 
eyes bright as jewels beneath their child- 
like length of lash. Altogether lovely, 
altogether sure of her charms, she 
mocked the moment. 

“I've moved you, Kitty, into the east 
wing—that blue, gabled room. You 
don’t mind? Dick Carmichael wired 
that he’d be down for the week after 
all, and [ hadn’t a spare inch in which to 
tuck him.” 

“Of course not.” 

Kitty was used to such minor annoy- 
ances. 

Her cousin turned her brilliant gaze 
on Taite. 

“Kitty would do the indulgent and 
devoted mother charmingly, wouldn’t 
she? But it was ‘hardly fair of her to 
keep you here, trimming a tree for my 
infant! Eileen never expects those 
bourgeois attentions. Oh, Kitty, when 
you go up will you remind Miss Wren 
that she must keep her from gawking 
over the banisters to-night!” 

Taite wondered if it were not difficult 
for a vain and lovely woman to yield 
gracefully to the staring fact of a 
swiftly growing daughter. But then, 
Mrs. Frome had so far succeeded in 
keeping Eileen out of the way. Half 
the people who knew Sylvia most in- 
timately still thought vaguely of her 
daughter as of a child of indefinite 
nursery age. 

Kitty knew that she was dismissed, 
and, as she assented, she surprised a 
gleam of suddenly flared anger in the 
cerulean gaze. How much had Sylvia 
overheard? Not that it mattered. She 
left them, and, as she ascended the 
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carved staircase that had come from 
some old English manor house, she 
heard her cousin's laughter, sweet, chilly 
clear as silver bells. Sylvia’s laugh was 
one of her greatest charms. She was 
so beautiful when she laughed, with her 
small red mouth parted pomegranatelike 
over the even, seedlike teeth. 

The blue, gabled room that Sylvia 
had mentioned so blithely was a dreary 
and remote chamber belonging to the 
wing of the house that had not yet been 
remodeled. In the room adjoining slept 
the sallow Frenchwoman whose deft 
hands kept Sylvia’s beauty impervious 
to time. 

Kitty drew shut the door behind her, 
glanced about her contemptuously. Some 
servant had hastily emptied her closetful 
of clothes upon the bed; had not even 
troubled to close the drawers of the 
chifforobe, overflowing with more in- 
timate garments. For an hour she 
toiled, making order where silken havoc 
had lain, tumbled high, arranging her 
belongings with precision. And then it 
was time to dress. 

Sylvia was staging an elaborate din- 
ner that night. She glittered most bril- 
liantly as a lavish hostess, as queen of 
her own bright court. 

Kitty Despard heard the shrill sum- 
mons that ordered the maid, Jeanne, to 
her mistress’ side, as she brushed out her 
own fine dark hair, and faced herself 
in the mirror. Her smooth cheeks 
burned with a wild-rose flush. Her 
eyes—Irish eyes, darkly, tenderly blue 
—glowed with the same fires. 

Bitterness surged over her. The un- 
fairness, the injustice of her whole life 
flooded her heart in a relentless tide. 
She had nothing. Everything that 
should have been hers was wrested from 
her without compunction, 

Sixty before, one Anthony 
Despard, obscure and penniless, had 
married the daughter of an enormously 
wealthy California lumberman. Two 
sons had been born of the union, before 


years 
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the daughter of the Midas had died, 
leaving her personal fortune to her hus- 
band. Anthony had never remarried, 
but his gay youth had gone to dust after 
the death of his wife, and he had buried 
himself in this same stately pile that 
crowned the rolling hills of the tip of 
the island. Here his two sons had come 
home briefly from school and college; 
here the older, Eric, had married, suit- 
ably and with his despotic father’s con- 
sent. Here Sylvia had been born; here 
the younger son, Tony, had defied his 
father time and again, had broken with 
him in one unalterable scene, the mem- 
ory of which must still be imprinted 
upon the walls of the library downstairs, 
before he had flung himself out of his 
father’s house forever. 

Tony, gallant and carefree and gay, 
a replica of old Anthony in his happy 
youth, incidentally, had married the girl 
who was as obscure socially as his father 
had been before his own marriage, had 
been disowned in the most approved 
fashion of the period. And almost a 
decade later, it was only his senseless 
clay that his heartbroken widow brought 
back to Grasslands. For old Anthony 
had commanded his return to the house 
of his birth—pleadingly, brokenly, this 
time. 

Kitty had been a shy child of five at 
the time. The somber old man, the dark 
majesty of the house, unlightened by the 
correct, almost austere aunt and uncle 
she had never known, reduced her to 
tiptoed, big-eyed fright. Her pretty 
little mother had drooped with the trans- 
planting, and did not outlive her hus- 
band by more than two years. So by 
the time she was eight Kitty was the 
charge of her uncle and his wife, the 
pet of her failing, tyrannical grand- 
father, the chief annoyance of her hand- 
some young cousin Sylvia. 

She had a dull enough childhood, a 
happier young girlhood, for it was old 
Anthony’s fate to outlive both his sons, 
and their wives. Eric and his correct 
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wife had not survived a fatal train wreck 
that terminated her annual pilgrimage to 
Florida. Sylvia had married and 
achieved through her idle husband’s 
name the entrée to the smartest New 
York cliques, and only visited her grand- 
father from time to time. Kitty, young 
girl that she was, was the mistress of her 
grandfather’s magnificent establishment. 
And then fell the crushing blow that 
bereft her of everything. 

Old Anthony one morning had been 
found in bed, speechless, in the dreadful 
hold of a sudden paralytic stroke. He 
lived but three days, and his beseeching 
eyes, his terrible desire to make himself 
understood, were ghastly. But death, 
the supreme tyrant, was more obdurate 
than old Anthony had ever been, and 
the words he sought to speak were never 
uttered. 

Kitty never forgot the afternoon after 
the funeral, when the ancient attorney 
who had charge of old Mr. Despard’s 
private affairs came out to read the will. 

Sylvia, in the handsomest mourning, 
sobbed in an hysterical undertone, press- 
ing a suitably bordered square of linen 
to eyes that could always swim tearfully. 
Kitty, a slim little figure in black, had 
sat silently, pondering upon the imper- 
manence of earthy things, barely con- 
scious of the lawyer’s quavering drone. 
The will, it proved, was twenty-five 
years old—made just after Tony’s mar- 
riage. Many of the less important be- 
quests were made to servants and old 
friends now dead. Then came the clause 
which electrified every one but Kitty; 
whose meaning seeped slowly in upon 
her startled consciousness. 

“To my son Anthony Grayle Des- 
pard, who has caused me great sorrow 
always, I leave the sum of one hundred 
dollars, being convinced that I have car- 
ried out my whole and entire duty to- 
ward him. To my other son, Eric, I 
leave the remainder of my estate, both 
real and personal, and ask only that this 
place known as ‘Grasslands,’ of Arrows 
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dale, Long Island, shall remain in his 
possession always, and be maintained as 
his home.” 

“What does that mean!” Sylvia had 
demanded almost shrilly, with a queer 
look at her cousin. 

“That your grandfather died without 
ever having destroyed this symbol of his 
unforgiveness, or having made a new 
will, as he should have, as he no doubt 
intended,” said the little old man. “It 
means that by the laws of this State you 
are, save for minor 
grandfather’s sole heir.” 

Kitty had sat silent, stunned. Was 
this what he had been trying to explain, 
to have destroyed, in those days before 
his death? He had loved her best—she 
knew that! But he had never thought 
of death, so stalwart had been his frame, 
so unfailing his energies. 

“It remains with you, Mrs. Frome,” 
the attorney had said, “to right this 
wrong, to do as your grandfather would 
have wished, in later years, when the 
old rancor against your uncle had de- 
stroved itself.” 

His meaning was evident. 
smiled, a pathetic little smile. 

“Dear Mr. Weatherby, of course Kitty 
shall share and share alike with me. We 
have always loved each other dearly, and 
I shall be only too happy to have her 
make her home with me.” 

\nd that, just that, was what had hap- 
pened. Kitty had yielded her place as 
mistress, “my little cousin, 
who is staying with me,” had settled into 
the background. 


bequests, your 


Sylvia had 


had become 


Now she sat in the gabled room, next 
to the servants’ quarters, remembering 
these bitter things. She thought to her- 
self miserably that she might be happier, 
freer, less a shadow, in some situation. 
She had no talents, no training to speak 
of. She could be a paid companion, a 
social secretary to some one, she sup- 
posed. But, after all, that would be no 
more pleasant than her present status. 
And here she was at least old Anthony’s 
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granddaughter, entitled to certain things 
by virtue of that. 

Since the death of Harry Frome, 
Sylvia, who was one of those women 
whom Leonard Merrick classifies incom- 
patably as having been born to be 
widowed, adored her equivocal position. 
She fed upon men’s admiration ; she was 
wretched unless more than one man was 
fawning at her pretty heels, and she was 
ruthless in her attachments. Other 
women had to look out for themselves, 
If they 
could not hold their men, surely it was 
no fault of hers! A shrug became her 
fine shoulders. 

And now she was directing her re- 
markable energies to the subjugation of 
Lionel Taite! Kitty smiled at her re- 
flection mirthlessly. Lionel, charming 
creature that he was, might prove diffi- 
cult quarry. Her face burned anew. 
She had not encouraged him, at least; 
she had deliberately put the interlude 
upon the lightest plane, hurt though she 
had been when he proved willing to have 
it rest there! But it was she, not Sylvia, 
who could move him to a genuine depth 
of feeling. Her moment of triumph was 
short lived. She was clasping some 
carved corals about her slim white throat 
—like everything else, the jewels of the 
first Mrs. Anthony Despard were 
Sylvia’s—when her door was flung open. 


so far as she was concerned. 


Sylvia, resplendent in green tissue and 
emeralds, faced her. Her soft, massaged 
beauty was masked with some careful 
restraint. Only her glittering eyes be- 
trayed her, and her voice, honey sweet, 
as she stroked the little beast that clung 
to her shoulder. 

“Making a play for Lionel with the 
sweetly simple devices?” 

Kitty met her cousin’s amused gaze 
through the medium of the mirror. 

“Does it annoy she asked 
flutily. 

The older woman shrugged. 

“It amuses me enormously.” She 
draped herself lazily across the foot of 


you?” 
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the bed. “Even though I hate to see 
you making a fool of yourself.” 

Kitty’s hands did not leave her pulsing 
throat. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just that.” Sylvia Frome lit a ciga- 
rette, and blew a delicate mouthful of 
smoke ceilingward. “For you are, you 
know.” 

“You should be grateful to me,” said 
Kitty, “for distracting the interest of 
your friends from your own folly.” 

There is nothing more venomous than 
the hostility of women. Something 
leaped in Sylvia’s unguarded eyes that 
likened her to the little, gibbering 
creature that crouched against her full 
white throat. 

“My folly? You're being dense, as 
well a fool. Why do you suppose he 
comes here? We’re all fond of the 
fleshpots, Kitty; geniuses are no dif- 
ferent from the rest of us—they snap 
at the crumbs from the rich man’s table, 
too!” “T am 
a few years his senior, but certainly I’m 
young enough, and as for the rest, it’s a 
fair enough barter. You know how he 
loathes commercializing his best work.”’ 

“You that he will marry 
for your money?” 

Sylvia narrowed her 


She avoided Kitty’s eyes. 


mean you 
eyes, caressing 
the tiny marmoset. 
“You're so flattering! 
these 


I confess that 
the 
It seems that 
one can’t scorn things earthy until one 
is quite beyond needing them, and Nel 
hasn't reached that point yet. But that 
isn’t my sole attraction for him. A good 
many men have found me anything but 
unattractive. I admit, he’s very atten- 
tive to you, too.” 


poetic souls always need 


heaviest financial backing. 


Sylvia hesitated, and aimed the most 
bitter barb of all. 


“But perhaps he misunderstands your 
position here; perhaps he thinks you an 
excellent parti.” 

Kitty felt all the blood leave her heart. 
She could have screamed; could have 
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done dreadful, destructive things to the 
other’s laughing, insolent beauty ; but she 
only said: 

“He could hardly make that mistake. 
You make my position quite clear to 
every one! Do you mind leaving me 
now ?” 

She was alone, except for Mimi, who 
had sprung to the bureau top from 
Sylvia’s arm, and crouched there before 
the mirror, in perfect mimicry. 

‘Presently tears came. She wept pain- 
fully, despairingly, until her throat 
ached with sobs, until she forced herself 
to remember that in another half hour 
she must float downstairs in the reno- 
vated tulle frock that lay upon the bed, 
with no trace of anything but mirth on 
her pretty features. 

She was repairing the ravaging on- 
slaught of grief with ironic calm when 
a knock sounded on the panels. She 
started at sight of Sylvia, dewy eyed, 
ready to forgive and forget. Mrs. 
Frome always yielded to pleasant im- 
pulses, as well as to tho:e of annoyance 
or anger. 

Sylvia entered, serene. scintillating, 
fancying herself in a conciliatory and 
dovelike mood. 

“T was a beast! Be sweet to me, Kit 
darling. You know I didn’t mean what 
I said. You've been crying! Idint——” 

Kitty murmured the appropriate 
words, continued to dab at her flushed 
cheeks with eau de Cologne. 
that sparkled ruddily dropped to the 
bureau top with a cool 

“Wear these. | meant to give them 
to you this morning. They'll look far 
better than coral with that gray-tulle 
frock !” 

Kitty touched the glowing, faceted 
little mound of crimson that lay before 
her. Their grandmother’s rubies, rich 
in hue and cut, valuable as they were 
beautiful, tempted her. How beautifully 
they would gleam against her ivory 
throat! 

“Wear them!” urged Sylvia. 


Something 


little noise. 
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More largesse! How she hated it. 
But Lionel Taite’s eyes would feast upon 
them, lover of splendor that he was. 
And she wanted so to be perfect in his 
sight. 

She lifted them, held them against her 
bosom, and could not but clasp them 
about her throat. 

One could not be austere or splendid 
in dealing with Sylvia. One could only 
snatch advantage of every point, play 
for self. 

And so a little later, very lovely in 
ashen tulle that was as mist beneath the 
pallid perfection of slim arms, sloping 
shoulders, and the glowing, warm glory 
of evenly matched stones the hue of 
blood, Kitty posed against the balustrade 
for Taite to join her. 


She was not placed beside him at din- 
ner. Indeed, he could just catch an 
occasional glimpse of her across the 
flowers. But afterwards, as_ they 
dawdled over their liqueurs in the draw- 
ing-room, he managed to secure her for 
a few minutes. 

Sylvia, surrounded by her court, was 
at the piano, lilting stray snatches of 
Gallic song, a cigarette between her scar- 
let lips. She was in a high mood until 
she saw the young painter bending over 
Kitty. 

“Come teach me that Chinese song 
you were humming this morning!” she 
summoned imperiously, bright eyes full 
of promise. 

But he shook his head. 

“T couldn’t inflict the torture upon all 
of you!” he assured her. “My liking 
for Chinese music is purely a sym- 
pathetic impulse. I’ve never been able 
to carry a tune in my life, and the 
Orientals can’t either, apparently !” 

She turned away, obviously irritated. 
Young Harley Saunders did not help 
matters by declaiming, with hand upon 
his heart: 

“Console yourself, Sylvia, with me! 
My devotion is unswerving as the tides, 
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beating upon a relentless shore! Nota 
bad line that, eh? You women are all 
alike in your desire for the unattain- 
able!” He sighed gustily. “Here am I, 
so far as I can see, quite as nice a chap 
as Lionel, and it’s all I can do to get 
a girl to dance with me until some 
luckier dub cuts in. Of course, Lionel’s 
profile is better than mine, but even a 
chap with a snub nose may have his 
points.” 

“If normal intelligence were one of 
them, you might get along better,” 
Lionel pointed out pleasantly, and turned 
to Kitty again. 

She was cool enough, but some in- 
stinct told him that her studious reserve 
was a mask, a barricade to be torn away, 
broken down. 

The forty-odd people who filled the 
long, beautifully hung room to over- 
flowing emphasized the Christmas air of 
gayety, lent a quality of entire sophistica- 
tion to a scene suggestive of an older 
time by reason of the lavish greenery, 
the holly wreaths, red-berried and fes- 
tive, beneath the trembling crystal prisms 
that showered radiance upon either end 
of the great apartment. 

Kitty shivered slightly—she sat near 
one of the French windows—and Taite 
sprang up to draw together the mauve 
damask folds that hung to the floor. 

“Look !” 

She came to stand beside him, and 
together they gazed out at the night, 
made magic by the first light snowfall 
of the season. The grounds and ter- 
races, eerily patterned in sable and silver, 
neither quite grotesque nor quite beauti- 
ful, stretched to the towering hedge of 
yew that had been planted sixty years 
before, and had thriven lustily these six 
decades. Behind them lay a feverish 
gayety, a roomful of insatiable pleasure 
seekers, already restless for the end of 
the evening. 

Laughter, rippling and shrill, eager 
undertones, the light talk of women, per- 
vaded the scented warmth of the room. 


Sylvia 
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To Taite it was all very heady, more 
than sweet—a veritable wine of discon- 
tent that stirred his blood strangely. 
sut, shoulder to shoulder, he and Kitty 
Despard ignored the bright, warm set- 
ting; looked out upon the serene and 
splendid night, where the cold, pure snow 
fell steadily. 

“Noel!” he murmured under his 
breath. “Something beautiful—price- 
less—should be given us, because of the 
day.” 

Kitty’s hand crept to the faceted gems 
that flamed upon her bosom. 

“One thinks that, as a child. But as 
the years pass the old faith fails one.” 

He laughed softly. 

“It’s true that we learn to grasp at 
what we want, rather than hold out our 
hands for it, mutely!” 

“Only the brave achieve the sum of 
their desire.” 

“Is there such a thing?” asked Taite. 
“One has more than one urgent longing, 
always, and they usually conflict. To- 
night, for instance, I want two things 
most frightfully, and I can’t possibly 
have both!” 

Kitty unfurled her smoke-colored fan ; 
turned from the filigreed night. 

“I’m afraid you're doomed to have 
neither!” she rebuked, and trailed her 
ashen draperies across the room. 

The new footman had just delivered 
some message to Sylvia. An impish de- 
light curved her red mouth, touched her 
beauty to its highest moment. 

“How delicious!” She clapped her 
pink palms together. ‘How utterly de- 
licious! That new Spanish orchestra 
that was engaged for the club dance is 
huddling in the hall. They thought this 
was their destination. I suppose the 
place looks big enough from the drive- 
way for any self-respecting club. We 
must look very gay, lighted up. How- 
ever, now that they’re here, let’s keep 
them !” 

“But the hapless occasion at the club! 
protested Valerie Dale. 


” 
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“They've an o1chestra—of a sort!” 
Sylvia laughed delightedly. “And the 
dance won’t amuse any of you. It’s 
frightfully collegiate. Payson, clear the 
music room, and show the musicians in, 
What fun, this filching of a whole party. 
Wait! I'll speak to them myself.” 

She swept away. 

The impromptu affair, added to in 
number by willing guests summoned 
hastily by phone, until it resolved itself 
into a distinct occasion, Sylvia’s high- 
handed appropriation of the small group 
of musicians, amused her guests. She 
set the pace for the revels, and the 
punch devised by Harley Saunders and 
a pretty divorcee was so unqualified a 
success that the early languor of the 
evening had given place to the most 
feverish excitement long before mid- 
night. 

Kitty, a gray wraith, danced tirelessly, 
drinking deep of the heady wine of 
pleasure. 

She knew that Lionel Taite was danc- 
ing with Sylvia, but she would not look, 
fearing to see his head bent close to 
hers; she laughed up at her ever-con- 
stant cavalier, Bushnell Mason, with 
sweet impertinence. 

He was striving to quench her mirth, 
to persuade her into taking his protesta- 
tions seriously, when Taite broke in 
upon them. 

“Sorry!” 

He swung her off. 

“I’m not going to dance with you, 
adorably as you do dance!” 


She lifted delicate, inquiring brows. 


“Tf there’s a single empty corner in 
this house to-night I haven’t found it!” 

“You've been seeking one already?” 

“T’ve been anticipating snatching you 
from that beastly little man for the past 
hour. Thank Heaven for this abandoned 
spot 1” 

They stood in the warm, glass-domed 
darkness of the conservatory. The 
breath of a thousand flowers smote their 


nostrils with the faint sweetness of 
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forced bloom. Mirth and music seemed 
far away. “Fool!” said Kitty to herself, 
and blindly, stubbornly, stilled the small 
voice. 

“I’ve no business playing the fool like 
this after what you said to me this after- 
noon!” said Lionel Taite savagely. “But 
I’m forever fancying that your sweet 
eyes belie the cruel things you say. 
Kitty, your lips!” 

She tried to flag her failing wits to 
some light denial, but none would come. 
Instead, she swayed infinitesimally to- 
ward him, and for the second time that 
day yielded him her fragrant mouth. 

“Kitty!” 

He buried his face in her silky hair; 
held her tenderly to him. 

“My darling. you know what I want 
to say to you.” 

She waited, expectant, happy. 

“And I can’t!” 

The thing she dreaded most in the 
world seemed very close. 

“It’s—money that keeps you 
saying it?’ asked Kitty queerly. 

“Damn it! and yet it’s such blessed 
stuff sometimes.” He still held her 
close, pressed his hard young cheek to 
her hair. “You see why I can’t ask you 
to share nothing with me, don’t you, 
dear? 
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If I only had something—enough 
te swing me for just one more year, 
until I’m cresting-the wave 

His hand, cupping her proud, quiver- 
ing chin, brushed against the jewels on 
her neck. She fancied it trembled at the 
contact. 

“My career, so called, is at the crucial 
point. I’ve just stepped out of com- 
mercializing my work, and I can’t even 
ask you to wait. Honor’s no more than 
a word to me, at this moment. I want 
you so, and yet I must hold to that other 
—ideal !” 

She scarcely breathed in her misery. 

“You don’t understand!” he 
mured wretchedly. 

“But I do. You ‘love not Cesar less, 
but Rome more!’ Oh, you have stripped 


mur- 
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me of my pride—my last defense. Let 
me go!” 

She wrenched herself from him. 

“Kitty!” he implored. 

But she had gone. He stood there in 
a tumultuous daze many minutes, and 
then lunged after her. 

She was not in the ballroom, he saw, 
as he made his way past the dancing 
couples that mazed about him. Pure in- 
tuition directed him from the dance 
floor toward the deserted library, where 
that afternoon they had taken their 
happy hour together. The door was not 
quite shut. He looked in’ Within the 
radius of his vision stood Kitty, a figure 
of despair, stifling tearless sobs that rent 
her slight frame. 

He could not intrude upon her grief ; 
he dared not. For he could not comfort 
her. With a heavy heart he steeled him- 
self, knowing full well that, should he 
enter, take her to his heart, it would be 
he, not she, who would yield to the 
urgent moment. 

Poor child! He saw her put her 
hands to her throat, wrench apart the 
rubies of which he had been so conscious 
all evening, fling them from her. And 
then, as his heart leaped, as he was about 
to, cross the threshold, he saw her stoop 
swiftly, retrieve them almost hungrily. 

He turned away, rebellious and bitter 
in spirit. 

It was his luckless lot to be obliged 
to dance with a coquettish, not-too-well- 
preserved widow who kept up a run- 
ning fire of comment. But some one 
took her off his hands and he snatched 
at the opportunity to leave the hot, bright 
music room for a moment on the bal- 
cony. 

But even there, shivering in his din- 
ner coat, yet barely conscious of the 
snow-laden chill. he was not permitted 
privacy. 

A slightly unsteady figure appeared on 
the sill, and young Saunders greeted him 
with a genial, if hazy gesture. 

“Bit warm inside. My pet brew isn’t 
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as mild as it might be, either. 
some 
harm.” 

Lionel agreed silently. Saunders 
gulped in deep breaths of the cold air. 

“Jolly Christmas party, what?” 

“Very jolly.” 

“Nice cheerful mood of yours!” 
chuckled the slightly inebriated youth. 
“That’s what you artist fellows call tem- 
perament, | take it. Sylvia’s been look- 
ing for you, by the way. Wants you to 
help her with some games.” 

“I’m afraid I’m not much good at that 
sort of thing.” 

Would the young imbecile never take 
his leave ? 

“Well”—Harley Saunders slapped the 
other wisely on the shoulder, still chuck- 
ling—‘‘Sylvia seems to think you’re a 
nice fellow. Wish she waxed as warm 
to me! But you don’t sense your luck!” 

“Look here!” began Lionel hotly. 
“Confound you!” 

“No offense, on my honor! But one 
can’t help seeing that it’s the little cousin 
you fancy. Good taste, at that! One 
of the prettiest girls I’ve met in a long 
time, even if she is a bit too bright for 
my taste.” He sighed dolorously. “It’s 
a shame, the deal she’s had all along, too. 
Sylvia overplays the Lady Bountiful.” 

Lionel stared. 

“She’s a pirate, bless her. Didn’t you 
know that the old man—their grand- 
father—died suddenly, without making a 
new will or destroying the old one, made 
in one of his fits of temper, cutting off 
Kitty’s father without a sou? Every- 


Thought 
fresh air mightn’t do me any 


thing went in consequence to Sylvia, and 


she never divided up. Kitty, poor kid, 
is a sort of a pensioner.” 

Lionel shook: him. 

“You idiot! Why didn’t you tell me 
that before. How did you expect I'd 
know the state of things?” 

He stood there, with the snowflakes 
powdering his crisp hair, stinging his 
cheeks unheeded. Kitty poor—as poor 
as himself! A_ flood of recollection 
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surged over him relentlessly. He tried 
to remember each word that had passed 
between them, and, as the scene shaped 
itself, he groaned aloud. 

She could have come to but one con- 
clusion. He was appalled beyond 
measure. No wonder she had 
“You love not Czsar less, but 
more!” 

Naturally she had thought his in- 
fernal reference to money applied to her 
lack of it! No wonder she had been 
hurt to the quick, wounded beyond 
healing ! : 

He blundered into the music room, 
past the dancers. She was not there, 
though half an hour had passed since 
he had stolen away and left her weeping. 

Now the library door was closed. 
The sound of a woman’s voice made him 
hesitate, but not for long. He entered, 
and found a tableau staged before his 
eyes. 

Sylvia, bright flecks of color in her 
cheeks, held the younger girl at bay. 
Had that sharp, shrill tone been directed 
against Kitty, in the presence of the 
butler, who seemed to have risen fro 
his knees? 

“Then they are not to be found?” said 
Sylvia. 

“What is it?” 

Taite came forward, and placed him 
self beside the shrinking girl. Sylvi: 
answered shrilly: 

“My rubies! I let Kitty wear them 
to-night, and the little fool took them off 
for some unknown reason, and laid them 
here! Now they’re gone!” 

Kitty, as colorless as her gown, laid 
one hand against her throbbing throat. 
She did not look at Lionel at all. 

“T’m sorry—horribly sorry! I came 
in here, as Sylvia says. They—I took 
them off on an impulse, and laid them 
here on the table. Then you called me, 
and I went into the music room. Until 
you spoke of them I forgot that I'd 
taken them off! It isn’t possible that 
they’re gone!” 


said: 
Rome 
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“Are they valuable?” asked Lionel. 

“Valuable!” Sylvia laughed. “My 
grandmother spent years in having them 
perfectly matched. They're quite as 
valuable as my pearls. It was too utterly 
stupid of you, Kitty!” 

Lionel saw red. 
coldly : 

“No doubt they were a temptation to 
any one who even guessed their value. 
But I don’t intend to lose them. Some 
one in the house took them. These win- 
dows are locked, grilled. No burglar 
could have gotten in.” 

She was staring at Kitty with a cold, 
calculating gleam in her blue-green eyes. 

“Shall I summon the police, madame ?” 
murmured the servant. 

“Why not?” said Sylvia defiantly, and 
looked from Kitty to Lionel. He saw 
the younger woman’s lips whiten. 

“Wait!” 

Kitty flung back her head. 

“T was once mistress here. I still have 
a moral right to be consulted, at least, 
and I must exercise it. You can’t call 
in the police, have your guests searched ! 
It’s no more than noblesse oblige 

“But my rubies!” exclaimed Sylvia 
shrilly. 

Kitty turned to the fascinated servant. 

“That will be all, Reeves.” When 
the door had closed behind him she 
turned again to her cousin. “I’m sorry 
to ask this of you, but I must. Your 
tubies shall be found—returned. I 
promise you that. It will be much better 
to avoid anything approaching—scan- 
dal !"" 

Sylvia fumbled with her cigarette case, 
and inhaled a cloud of scented smoke. 
With a hard little laugh she tossed the 
gold trinket upon the polished table top. 
Mimi, who had been crouching in some 
corner of the room, scampered to her 
side, gained her shoulder with a leap, 
cuddled there, rubbing her tiny, sad-eyed 
face to hers, making strange little 
sounds. Her jeweled hand caressed it, 
and, trained to such cunning, one pre- 


Sylvia went on 


Sylvia 
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hensile paw caught up the abandoned 
cigarette case, fumbled with the catch as 
she had just done, chattering in monkey 
tongue. 

“All I want is the return of the 
jewels; if you can guarantee them to 
me——” 

Sylvia shot a hostile look at Taite, who 
returned it steadily. What a beastly 
woman she was, beneath her thin veneer 
of beauty! 

“T promise you that both your cousin 
and myself will do all possible to find 
your rubies,” he told her. 

He was alone for an instant with 
Kitty, still drained of her fresh color. 
He turned to her swiftly. 

“T’ve been the most unmitigated fool, 
Kitty 

She hushed him with an imperious 
hand. 

“You have nothing to say to me— 
nothing! Please—please be content with 
that !” 

She passed him, and the bewildered 
young man could only follow her at a 
distance. 


Dawn threaded its way bleakly 
through half-drawn shades, cast wan 
light upon the disordered interior of re- 
cently abandoned rooms. The great 
house lay inanimate. It was too early 
for even a parlormaid to creep down- 
stairs, and perform her joyless duties. 
Yet in the upper reaches of the house 
a cautious footfall stole along the upper 
corridors. 

A wraithlike figure in a smoke. 
colored frock of crushed tulle crept past 
a dozen doors, paused affrightedly at 
one. Kitty’s small, heart-shaped face, 
luminously pale between its ruffled 
wings of dark hair, betrayed the sleep- 
less hours that had intervened between 
the last guest’s departure and dawn. 
Distant chimes pealed out their reverent 
refrain, and she shivered at the recol- 
lection of the day. 

Her hand paused at the panel, then 
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struck the wood lightly. 
response. 


‘There was no 
She rapped again, listening 
anxiously, and heard footsteps padding 
softly across the rug. 

flushed with sleep, drowsy 
eyed, blinked at her in startled amaze- 
ment. 


Lionel, 


She stilled his astonished utterance. 

“I’m sorry to but 
will you downstairs—in the 
library ?”’ 


have waked 


join me 


you, 


He acceded in a sort of trance; flung 
on his clothes in a daze of curious con- 
jectures. \Vhat had happened? He re- 
membered now. Remembered his in- 
credibly blundering that had 
alienated Kitty, yet had driven her, de- 
spairing, to—what? If he could oblit- 


words 


erate from his memory that vision of 
her crouching over the jewels she had 
flung from her, only to snatch them up 


again with such pitiful eagerness ! 

He found her kneeling before the fire- 
place, attempting to kindle into flame the 
half-charred logs that lay 

“Let me!” 

In a minute or 


laze 


there. 


had started a 
she held her 
This 
forestall 


two he 
successful | to which 
small hands gratefully 


did not 


time he 
him, 


wait for her to 
but spoke abruptly. 
“Kitty, you've got to listen to me this 
time. You owe In this 
ugly situation only one thing really mat- 


me that much 


ters, and that is your realization of the 
truth. My darling, when I blundered 
so on the subject of money, vou took 
for granted that I was a fortune hunter! 
My unwillingness to ask you to marr 
me was based on a misconception ; I took 
for granted that you were abominably 
rich, and my pride wouldn’t let me take 
from all this, 
painter that I am!” 


povertyv-st ricken 


you 


She put out her hands blindly. 
“From this! Oh, my deat 
He took them; dropped a 
each yielding palm. 
“It was only by chance 
chance- 


kiss 


into 


the happiest 
-that I learned the true state of 
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things! And then, when I came to find 
you, to explain that mistaken notion of 
mine, I stepped in upon that scene after 
the disappearance of the rubies. This 
is the first opportunity you’ve given me 
to ask you—not the heiress at whose 
possessions [| balked—to marry me!” 
“T think you’ve had your answer!” 
she whispered. “But, oh, Lionel—the 
rubies! I thought—forgive me, my 
darling—-that—that——-”’ 
“Good heavens!” He 
in horror. 


stared at her 
‘But, of course, believing 
me to be proved by word of mouth a 
fortune hunter, could believe the 
other thing, too! I plead not guilty. 
You darling! Did you summon me 
down here to get them from me?” he 
asked her then. 

“T thought I had to protect you!” she 
told him tremulously. ‘“‘And I saw you 
in the mirror, standing in the doorway, 
when I took them off.” 

He ran his hands through his dis- 
ordered hair. 

“And I’ve got to confess that I half 
believed you had yielded to a mad im- 
pulse, appropriated a fraction of 
should have been yours!” 


you 
! 


what 


She laughed tenderly. 

“What utter fools we've been! 
Lionel, are the rubies? Sylvia 
will want her pound of flesh—and I 
promised to restore them to her!” 


But, 


where 


He hugged his knees bovishly. 

“That’s the deuce of it! What about 
the servants °” 

“We've had them all for 
vouch for any of them 
how the 


ages. I'd 
And I can’t see 
room could have been entered, 
opening as it does from the center hall, 
which was never empty during the eve- 
ning. After every one had gone to bed 
I went over this room inch by inch. It 
occurred to me that—that you might 
have dropped them into some hiding 
place, rather than risk carrying them on 
your person. Nel, dear, the only thing 
I can never quite forgive Sylvia for is 
destroying my faith in you. She implied 
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—just what she believes about every one, 
I suppose.” 

He glanced up from where he knelt 
beneath the spreading boughs of the 
mantled tree, made ready for the child’s 
delight. 

“Naturally! I suppose she thought I 

was after her money— instead of merely 
being in pursuit of a commission. Did 
you take up all these gifts, Kitty?” 
‘ His hands explored the powdered 
snow that they had so carefully heaped 
about the base of the tree; he moved 
each ribbon-tied package bearing Eileen’s 
name; heaped the fascinating mound 
into place again with a sigh. 

“Jewels don’t walk off of their own 
ingenuous accord!” she sighed. ‘Oh, 


_ Lionel, if only they’d suddenly appear, 


like a Christmas miracle! We don’t 
want anything to spoil the perfect day!” 
she ended wistfully. 

It was a perfect day, for a long shaft 
of wintry gold shot across the room, 
touched to splendor the varicolored 
festoons of the tree, the glittering balls 
of blue and scarlet and green and gold. 

“I wish I could take things seriously,” 
he answered ruefully. “But they 
dwindle into such insignificance beside— 
you!” 

She sighed. 

“They're not so insignificant. They’re 
worth thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars. Grandmother had a flair for fine 
stones sg 

Yet when a_ small, pink-kimonoed 
figure opened the door, and stole in on 
small, bare feet the lovers were not con- 
cerned with the flashing stones. 

“It’s to-morrow, isn’t it, Cousin 
Kitty?” implored a small voice, and 
Eileen flung herself into her cousin’s 
arms with a gurgle of unpremeditated 
joy. 

Kitty caught her up with an anxious 
eye to the small, chilly toes that peeped 
beneath her gown. 

“You wretch! Light it, Lionel!” 
Taite solemnly touched the switch, and 
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the tree blazed with tiny candle points 
of colored light. 

“Permit me, ma’amselle, to humbly 
offer for your approval the tree of 
heaven, topped, as you see, by a perfectly 
authentic angel !”’ 

Eileen gulped, and seized her cousin 
fervently about the neck. 

“Are those—presents?” she de- 
manded at last, pointing to the packages 
grouped at the base of the tree. 

Lionel bent to examine the inscrip- 
tions with feigned amazement. 

“Upon my word, they are! But be- 
fore you open them don’t you think your 
Cousin Kitty might introduce us, as a 
concession to the informality of the 
hour ?” 

Kitty presented him gravely. He 
looked judicial. 

“It would be very nice if you called 
me Cousin Lionel, too—and even ap- 
propriate. Or you might say ‘uncle.’ 
I’ve always fancied myself as uncle. 
They’re most awfully nice, as a rule.” 

The child looked up wide-eyed from 
a nest of tissue paper; hugged the dis- 
closed doll. 

“Oh! Uncles are nice! One gave me 
a pony, once. But I'd like you best, if 
you didn’t give me anything. Oh, 
Cousin Kitty, my own, own tree!” 

She gazed up at it rapturously. 

“But there’s nothing here for you!” 
She reached up among the gaudy 
branches for that which was not forth- 
coming. “You wouldn't let me bring my 
presents in yesterday, when I wanted to! 
Oh! there is—there is something for 
you. Mummy must have put it here!” 

She detached a glittering something 
that had been swinging unnoticed among 
the baubles, the lengths of tinsel, the 
small, carefully strung balls of colored 
glass, and dropped it in Kitty’s lap. 

The girl uttered a startled cry. 
Lionel bent down with an exclamation 
of unbelief. 

“Great Scott! 


How did they get 
there ?” 
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“Mummie must have hung them there 
for you,” murmured the child again. 

Kitty laughed catchily. 

“T wore them to the party last night, 
and they disappeared after I took them 
off. We came down early to look for 
them!” She sprang up, abandoning her- 
self to conjecture. 

“A miracle!” breathed Lionel happily. 

“No!” She faced him radiantly. 
“Mimi, of course! Nel, dear, it’s all 
quite plain. She watched us trim the 
tree, and she was in here during the 
evening. When I laid something glit- 
tering down she picked it up, and hung 
it across one of the branches, as she’d 
seen us do; don’t you see?” 

“The blessed monk!” Lionel marveled. 
He turned to the child. “Eileen, you 
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might take these up to your mother now, 
and tell her how we found them, with 
our compliments.” 

“She’s most awfully cross when I 
wake her,” said Eileen doubtfully as he 
laid the jewels in her small cupped 
palms. 

“She won't be this time!” 

He chuckled confidently, and watched 
her trail upstairs on her mission. Then 
he turned to Kitty. 

“T’ll not have another moment alone 
with you before I leave, I suppose, and 
we've nothing less urgent that an im- 
mediate wedding to plan, you know.” 

But they had not reached that im- 
portant point when the sleepy parlor- 
maid opened the door a half hour later, 
and apologetically withdrew ! 


IN TARTARY 


Translated from the Chinese of Po Chu-i. 


HEN the Han envoy turns his horses homeward 
Pray him to bear this message back for me: 
The Lady Chao Chun asks but this one question— 
“When will they send the gold to set me free ?” 


And if the emperor inquire about me, 
Whether my face has grown less fair or more, 
Say not that I have lost my beauty grieving; 
Say not that I’m less lovely than before! 
MABEL LORENZ IVEs. 



































Hail Hypocrisy! 
By Berton BRALey. 


MEN pine for truth, whereas, in sooth, 
If they should chance to get it, 
They’d find this life so full of strife 
They'd heartily regret it. 
Hypocrisy, it seems to me, 
Is quite our strongest tether— 
The tie, I find, that serves to bind 
Society together. 


The varied lies that we devise 
Indubitably function 

Much to improve the way things move 
And aid life’s ease and unction. 

Were we to spill the thoughts that fill 
Our minds about each other, 

Within a week no one would speak 
To any human brother. 


Were we all frank—well, rank on rank 
Upon each block and acre 
There would be mobs of gruesome jobs 
For every undertaker. 
Where’er we'd glance an ambulance 
Its freight of maimed would carry, 
While standing room in every tomb 
Would pack each cemetery. 


But now we smile with pleasant guile 
And lie and lie discreetly, 
And—foe or friend—we all pretend 
To be deceived completely. 
It is, we know, a hollow show 
Which scarce could be absurder, 
Yet you'll agree hypocrisy 
Checks universal murder! 









































ATCHING her opportunity, 

W\ Cynthia slipped out to the 
dark porch and closed the door 

behind her upon the warmth and laugh- 
ter, upon the Christmas Eve within, In 
a way the gesture was symbolic. The 
girl stood for a moment, listening to 
the muted mirth, before she hurried 
on gold-slippered feet into a night as 
chill and black as tragedy could desire. 
Upon the frost-twisted grass of the 
side lawn, Mrs. Travis Cheyney’s 
Christmas tree threw a ruddy circle of 
The lofty blue spruce which, 


splendor. 
summer and winter, was the pride of 
the Cheyneys’ Long Island estate had 
been jeweled to its soaring tip with 


twinkling electric lights. Jeneath a 
cloudy sky its beauty was a thing to 
warm the heart. 

Because at sight of it something 
stirred in her own heart—a rosy little 
ghost of other Christmas Eves—Cynthia 
Parmenter went out of her way to avoid 
the radiance spilled in a wide pool on 
the frozen grass. She drew the ermine 
cloak more closely about her flimsy eve- 
ning frock, shivering with a cold more 
poignant than any the sullen night could 
conjure, 

It would be intolerable if a ray from 
that joyous tree fell in her path. She 
had supped her fill of festivity, of holly- 
wreath cheer, of mistletoe pranks. The 
mad scramble of the house party, the 
sight of well-meaning Lora Cheyney 
steeped in happiness and content—an- 
other minute of it, and she would have 
shrieked in agony. She—Cynthia— 
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who should have been the maddest 
reveler of them all. 

Down the slippery lawns her feet pat- 
tered, the dried grass crackling under 
the high-heeled shoes. The sky leaned 
so near and dark that in the icy strip 
of woodland she could hardly grope her 
way. But she could have trod that path 
blindfolded—the path through the cedar 
grove, over the stone wall, and across 
the half mile of field and tennis courts 
to Innisfael. They had dared to call 
it that—the Island of Fate—in the rol- 
licking days when she and Norman 
thought they loved each other. 

Blacker than the black skies, the stone 
towers of her summer castle bulked at 
last before her gaze. Five Christmas 
Eves they had spent there. It had be- 
come a Christmas rite with them, more 
sacred than, perhaps, they would admit. 
Ah, well! It would be strange to spend 
other Christmas Eves there with young 
Durant. Too strange! 

Young Durant’s eyes were clear and 
burning as a candle flame when he had 
caught her to-night beneath that bunch 
of mistletoe, concealed in the shadowed 
doorway with such devilish ingenuity. 
Cynthia liked his eyes. She could still 
feel the warm pressure of his lips, the 
hot blaze that had come to her own 
cheeks when she realized how eagerly, 
like a tired child, she was yielding to 
the welcome protection of his arms. She 
was so weary of protecting herself. It 
had been so long. 

The gold slippers clicked across the 
wide stone porch with a desolate noise, 

















but a noise amazingly loud in the gen- 
eral stillness. Fitting her key to the 
lock with a passionate impatience, Cyn- 
thia felt without noticing them a few 
light flakes of snow upon her face. A 
breath of cold air soughed through the 
bare trees in the driveway. She heard 
the quickened beat of the Sound on the 
boulders at the foot of her cliff. 

Creaking a little on its hand-wrought 
hinges, the door admitted her to a great 
hallway, at the far end of which a long 
glimmering oblong, scarcely gray against 
the prevailing blackness, indicated win- 
lows. Cynthia’s hand sought the elec- 
tric light button, and fell away again. 
Of course! The caretaker had discon- 
nected the lights, or something had hap- 
pened to the wires. It was no matter. 
Perhaps the dark would be better, after 
all. 
\With hurried steps, though there was 
no need of haste, the girl avoided the 
familiar hulks of furniture and mounted 
the stair. On the thick carpet her feet 
made no click; like a phantom she 
glided through the upper hall and into 
the boudoir she had always loved. On 
the seat in the big bow window she 
ped down. It was dark and cold 
and lonely. But it was home. She drew 
1 deep, quivering breath, 

\lmost wondered at her own 
mood; at a despair so devastating that 
it could drive out fear, Under ordi- 
nary circumstances she would not have 

d the lonely walk at night through 
the woods and across the fields, much 
less the empty house filled with velvet 
But to-night nothing mat- 


“a 
aro} 


she 


lackness. 
tered. 
‘erie whispers of the wind crooned 
hrough the rooms, Somewhere a 
utter banged. The water crowded 
ter and faster on the shore, crashing 
veritable surf, and the deadened 
murmur of it filled all Innisfael. Sud- 
deniy, with a wild siren call of wind, 
came the snow. It flung itself against 
tl which she leaned her 


le window on 
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cheek. It blotted out even the darkness 
of the world, even the mocking gleam 
of the Cheyneys’ Christmas tree, shin- 
ing bravely across the hollow there. 

A gleaming tree—and Christmas! 
Cynthia’s amber eyes closed convul- 
sively, as if a knife had been thrust into 
her heart. 

For a time the house hummed 
throughout its emptiness with the noise 
of wind. and water throttled to an un- 
dertone by the strangling white softness 
of the storm. Then above the storm 
came a newer noise, nearer, and not to 
be accounted for by wave or blast. 
Cynthia heard it twice before the actual 
realization of it jerked her eyes open, 
held them wide with terror, 

A footfall was stealthily approaching 
down the hallway. She strained her 
ears, incredulous; strained her eyes in 
a vain attempt to pierce the darkness. 
Then, when she could no longer pretend 
that this was only imagination, she rose 
silently from the window seat, lest by 
any chance her figure be vaguely out- 
lined against the snow-spattered pane, 
and slid along the wall into the welcome 
black refuge of a corner. 

Angry gusts of wind obscured the 
sound for which she listened. In a lull, 
she perceived through some sixth sense 
that a presence was in the room. Pitch 
was no blacker than the little boudoir. 
Except for the faintest gray blue at the 
windows there was no slightest ray of 
light. Through hours, it seemed, she 
stood rigid in the corner, listening to 
that wary footfall which moved here 
and there, now near, now at the opposite 
wall, but never within range of that 
obscure grayness at the window. 

An icy hand seemed to clutch her 
throat when she realized that the steps 
were now approaching her corner. In 
panicky silence she moved away from 
the wall, put the couch between herself 
and the intruder, and stood at bay, her 
fingers clenched. 

The storm held its breath for an in- 
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stant, and in that instant there came 
faintly and from far away across the 
snowy waste a sound of chimes. They 
were the Christmas chimes that she had 
loved, and for which she had so often 
listened. 

In the absolute silence that followed 
the thin, sweet notes, there came a pro- 
found sigh. The noise was so unex- 
pected that Cynthia almost started. 

“Oh, what’s the use!” 

She could not be certain she actually 
heard the whispered words. But some- 
thing in the sigh diminished her fear a 
little. Besides, she told herself, why 
be so silly as to fear death when life 
was so much more terrible? Gripping 
her fingers, the better to maintain her 
courage, she spoke calmly. Anything 
was better than this ghastly game of hide 
and seek. 

“Who’s there?” 

She could hear the jerk of consterna- 
tion which the intruder gave. There 
was a long pause. Would he creep to 
her; perhaps fire? Why had she 
spoken ? 

A man’s voice, hoarse and grating, 
with more than a hint of surliness in it, 
replied at last: 

“Who the devil are you?” 
with an oath: “What're 
here?” 

Something in the tone roused her 
defiance. 

“This happens to be my house,” she 
told him, 

There was another silence. Then the 
voice, more surly than ever, remarked: 

“I suppose you're fixing to scream 
for the police in another minute. I 
wouldn’t advise you to, because i 

Her scornful laugh stopped him. 
Excitement, desperation, or the two 
combined, had banished nearly all her 
fear. He sounded surly, indeed. But 
not murderous. For the matter of that, 


And then, 
you doing 





what if he were? 
“No,” she replied almost listlessly ; 
I’m not interested in calling the police.’ 
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He considered this for a moment. 

“You don’t sound — scared,” he 
ventured hoarsely. 

She laughed again, a short, bitter 
laugh. 

“T’m beyond that.” 

Her tone, more. than 
seemed to strike him. 

“You sound kind of funny, though,” 
was his comment. 

To this she made no reply, except a 
tight little smile to herself in the dark. 
Suddenly the man burst into a paroxysm 
of coughing, so hard and long that 
Cynthia pitied him. Yet she spoke 
lightly at its conclusion, 

“Too bad your—ah—business takes 
you out on a night like this.””’ He made 
no answer. “I’m afraid this won't be 
a profitable night, either,” she went on; 
“everything of value has been sent to 
the house in town. What on earth did 
you expect to pick up here, anyway?” 

“There’s always things,’ he evaded; 
“lead pipe; fixtures.” He sighed again. 

Cynthia laughed aloud. Delicious, 
that he should be discouraged at the 
prospect of a lean night’s work. 

“Too bad I didn’t leave more things 
here. If I’d known you were coming, 
I might——” 

He stirred. 

“Well”—his rasping voice dropped al- 
most to apology—‘I didn’t expect——” 

“You didn’t expect too much? That’s 
good. Just doing a bit of Christmas 
burglary for the wife and the kiddies?” 
Her tone was flippant to the point of 
sneering. 

It got under the man’s skin. 

“Look here, you’re hard, do you know 
it? I hate a hard woman. Something's 
wrong, or a woman like you wouldn’t 
be here, alone. On Christmas Eve, too. 
What’s the matter, anyway ?” 

“Of course!” 
vantly. “T 


her words, 


Cynthia cried irrele- 
thought your voice was 


familiar. It’s Jackson, the undergar- 
dener! At least, you were a gardener 


last summer. Does this pay better?” 




















The man cleared his throat ; hesitated. 
She heard his feet shuffle in indecision. 
Self-possession returned to her in al- 
most full measure. A burglar was a 
burglar, of course; but a burglar whom 
one had seen patiently spraying rose 
bugs in one’s own garden all last sea- 
son was not, for the moment at least, 
an object of terror, 

“Don't be alarmed,” Cynthia said with 
the cool scorn of authority. “T shall 
not report you to the police, Jackson. 
If there’s anything you want in this 
house, | give you leave to take it. 
There’s nothing in Innisfael that I want 
—now.” 

He gave an indistinct mumble, 
whether of thanks or apology she could 
not tell. His slow feet went a few 
paces toward the door, but there they 
paused. 

“What's the idea?” he asked, suspicion 
in his harsh tones. 

“Idea?” Cynthia repeated. 

“[ mean, you don’t Any woman 
that isn’t scared of a burglar is either 
bluffing or got some bigger worry on 
her mind.” As Cynthia made no reply 
he added, after reflection: “Well, we all 
have our worries.” He paused, for en- 
couragement. Receiving none, he went 
on anyway: ‘‘Mine’s a woman.” 

Cynthia’s laugh was hard and reck- 
less as her mood. 

“{ remember her,” she said indiffer- 
ently. She couldn’t—oh, at this elev- 
enth hour, she couldn’t !—interest her- 
self in other people’s tragedies. 

“She——” The man’s difficult speech 
died away. 

“I’ve seen you with her, down at the 
village,” Cynthia helped him out, aloof 
and cool and somewhat bored. ‘Rather 
a vivid little thing, in a way. But not 
too trustworthy, I’d judge.” A sudden 
thought struck her. “Perhaps you took 
up burglary to get money enough to 
satisfy her demands? Poor Jackson!” 

“Well——” His feet shuffled again. 
“When you're in love a 
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The chill and cheerless air of the 
room was not more chill nor cheerless 
than the one bitter word she uttered. 

“Love!” 

“Why, yes,” he persisted, willing to 
argue the point; “when a man’s a 

She could not keep the impatience 
from her tone. 

“Of course, Jackson. But I want to 
be alone. Please go—if you've taken 
all you require.” The hard sarcasm of 
the words smote her even as she spoke. 
She added more gently: ‘Don’t mind 
what I say, Jackson. I’m not in a pleas- 
ant mood to-night. Just leave me.” 
Her voice trailed off on a tired note. 

He spoke uncertainly. 

“T don’t exactly want to leave you 
here——” 





“Oh, well, as you like,” she inter-~ 


rupted sharply. During the pause, snow 
beat on the panes, She thought his steps 
retreated. ‘Have you gone?” she asked 
at last. There was no reply. 

After another moment the dead 
silence of the room shattered into a 
plunging rush, a half scream, The man’s 
steel hands gripped Cynthia, twisting 
one slender wrist till they wrung the 
revolver from her grasp. 

“Suicide, eh? I thought that was 
your game!” he croaked. “So that’s 
why you weren’t scared of me!” He 
shook the girl till she sagged against 
him, breathless, and then flung her to 
the couch on which she had been lean- 
ing. “You and your smeary sneers at 
love! What do you know about it?” 

She lay there, panting. 

“Tt’s the best way!” she wailed, like 
achild. “I’ve thought and thought , 

“Thought!” The contemptuous repe- 
tition stung her into silence. “You've 
thought of yourself, like the rest of 
your sort. Did you think what a fix 
it would put me in, with you dead here? 
You silly coward! Too yellow to stand 
the gaff.” 

In all her platinum-and-velvet life, no 
one had ever spoken like that to Mrs. 
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Norman Quincy Parmenter, 2d. The 
girl began to cry, violently, hysterically. 
“What’s the matter with you?” the 
man asked, hoarsely unsympathetic. 
“What were you afraid of, that you 
wanted to do that?” 
She blazed, a dramatic outburst in the 


cold, hushed room where the white 
storm walled them in as in another 
world. 


“T’m afraid of love!” Her voice rose, 
wild as the storm with the emotion at 
last unleashed. She forgot the man, 
she forgot the place, she forgot every- 
thing but the torture of her own heart. 
“The horrible thing that fools a woman 
so cruelly. The thing I’ve endured once, 
and got over. And yet I’m all ready 
like a fool to throw myself into another 
man’s arms and risk that damnable 
agony again. But I won’t! I won't! 
I’m through with it!” Her voice rose 
in a shriek. “I'd rather, a thousand 
times, die.”’ 

The man swore. 

“Is that your idea of love?” To the 
writhing girl he was as impersonal as 
a Greek chorus. “But your husb——’ 

She began to laugh, crazily, frantic- 
ally, beating upon the cushions till the 


man caught the frenzied hands and 
shook her again into gasping sobs. 


Blending with the cry of the storm, her 
voice moaned through the house till it 
filled the place with unearthly horror, 
and the man with grudging pity. Yet 
he forebore to offer any comfort. Cyn- 
thia wept till the resentment and fury 
were gone, till the sharpness of heart- 
break itself was dulled, and only ex- 
haustion remained. 

When the sobbing quieted to gaspirg 
little moans, the man leaned over, and 
patted a shoulder awkwardly. 

“Now, now,” he soothed with incon- 
gruous hoarseness. “Why don’t you 


tell me all about it? Make you feel 


better.” 
There was a physicianlike authority 
in the harsh 


voice. Hypnotized with 
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weariness and with the need for human 
sympathy, the girl obeyed. 

“There’s little to tell. Every one 
knows most of it by this time. My hus- 
band’s in Florida with Mrs. Delorme, 
You remember her, Jackson? She 
stayed here last summer. Red-haired; 
handsome.” 

“T noticed her. Tall. Wore green.” 

“Well, it’s no secret that she’s the 
lady he loves.” The girl drew a long 
breath. “He wants me to get a divorce,” 

“That so?” 

“Months ago, he asked for it. I 
didn’t believe he meant it till to-night.” 

“H'm!” the man grunted. “Sent you 
word—on Christmas Eve, too?” 

“No. He didn’t send me word, Jack- 
son. That’s how I knew he meant it. 
Christmas Eve was always a_ special 
time with us. We spent it here. It 
was our wedding anniversary.” 

“That's bad,” he 
quately. 

“If you hadn't interfered,” she said, 
slow tears down her face 
gain, “he’d have had his freedom, by 
now.” 


too offered inade- 


coursing 


The undergardener had never been too 
deferential. But the next words dried 
her tears with astonished anger. 

“That would have been a pretty small 
trick. 
round, he’d have to remember it 
the day you killed yourself.” 

“That thought had occurred to me,” 
she admitted grimly. 

The man grunted. 

“By Heaven, you're hard!” 

Cynthia began to bridle, 

“Why should I consider him? 
what common, 
decency—did he show to me?” 

“Well, there’s always two sides to a 
story.” 

The banality of the remark roused her 
to a spirited retort. 

“Not in this case. Oh, not in this 
case. What shadow of an excuse could 
any one conjure up for him?” 


Every time Christmas Eve came 
was 


What 


consideration human 
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“Perhaps not,” the man soothed. 

“But what excuse could he have?” 
she insisted. “Could you—could any- 
body, think of one?” 

The man cleared his throat. 

“I don’t want to hurt your feelings, 
but, of course, being round here last 
summer I noticed things.” 

Cynthia considered this remark for a 
long time, while the snow swirled in 
soft little rushes against the panes. In 
her heart, she had a special shrine set 
apart for justice. She swung the doors 
of that shrine open now. Her voice was 
almost humble. 

“Won’t you tell me how it all looked 
to you, Jackson? Did you think me 
very much to blame?” 

He shuffled again, 

“Well, of course, I saw it from a 
man’s point of view. You couldn’t be 
expected to understand Mrs, Delorme 
the way a man would, hardly.” 

“Oh, I understand her so well!” 
Cynthia murmured. 

His cough sounded apologetic. 

“Excuse me, but that’s just what I 
mean. You understand her from your 

ywn side, but from a man’s, she was 

——” He fumbled for exactly the 
right word. 

“Beautiful?” . Cynthia 
‘Sympathetic ?” 

“That’s it! Sympathetic.” 

“O-oh!” Cynthia dragged the syllable. 

‘And I—wasn’t?” She shuffled. “No, 
don’t be afraid, Jackson, Tell me ex- 
tly what you thought.” 

It took some clearing of his throat. 

“Last summer, it seemed to me your 
husband was always trying to get you 
to be nice to him,” he admitted at last 
frankly, “and you always seemed to— 
to be leading him on, in a way, but 
keeping out of his reach. I don’t know 
whether you understand what I mean.” 

Cynthia’s answer was low-pitched. 

“T know.” 

“Like a cat,” he continued surpris- 
ingly. “You can get awful fond of a 


suggested. 


cat and treat it right, but you’re never 
sure it’s going to come when you call.” 

The girl stirred; drew the ermine 
cloak about her shoulders. 

“IT don’t know,” the man went on, 
“why any wife would treat a man like 
that. It used to make me wonder, I 
couldn't help noticing.” 

She sprang to her own defence. 

“Perhaps the whole trouble was that 
I never cared for him enough.” 

“He ought to’ve tried to make you 
care.” The man spoke with authority. 
Was it with this determination that he 
had conquered vivid little Maizie, down 
there in the village? 

“He did try,” she admitted, almost 
before she knew that she had spoken. 
Oh, well! Jackson would certainly 
never be her gardener again, and it was 
good—at last—to talk the thing out with 
some human being, whatever his posi- 
tion. The slight access of snobbery 
brought a shamed warmth to her cheeks. 
The man had saved her life! “I don’t 
know what was the matter between us” 

she hesitated—“from the beginning. 
I felt that I must not show too much 
affection. My husband had been so 
popular——” She laughed a little. 
“Quite the catch of the season! His 
good looks, and that marvelous, deep 
voice of his murmuring sentimental 
phrases, were enough to turn any 
woman’s head. I suppose in the back 
of my mind was the idea that I must 
always keep him interested, so that other 
women wouldn’t appeal to him.” She 
broke off. “This sounds very silly to 
you, no doubt?” 

“T’ve heard other women say the 
same thing,” he admitted; “probably 
there’s something in it. So you tried to 
keep him guessing?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Then perhaps you overdid it. You 
kept him guessing until at last he got 
to guessing wrong. He got to guessing 
that you weren’t so keen for him, after 
a 
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Cynthia was stricken into silence. 
The man had put into words the numb- 
ing fear she had not dared admit to 
her own heart. She wondered whether 
Maizie had taught Jackson things, or 
whether he had been able to tutor even 
Maizie. 

“And then along came Mrs. Delorme,” 
he proceeded. ‘Honest, she was a fine- 
looking woman. And _ sympathetic. 
Just when your husband wanted sym- 
pathy.” A longish silence fell. “It’s 
as clear as crystal,’”’ he summed up fin- 





ally. After another silence: “Espe- 
cially ” he began, and = stopped 
abruptly. 


“Especially what?” Cynthia persisted. 

“Nothing.” Reluctance pierced even 
through his hoarseness, now that the 
surliness was gone. 

“We are being frank,’’ Cynthia re- 
minded gently. 

“There were other things I couldn’t 
help but notice. There was a Mr. 
Durant.” 

In the darkness Cynthia’s face flamed. 
“Yes ?” 

“He was over here a good bit last 
summer. If it’d been my wife, I 
wouldn’t have liked it.” 

Cynthia admitted in a low tone: 

“T played around with Mr. Durant 
quite a lot, of course.” 

“Of course?’’ he repeated keenly. 

She bristled a little. 

“IT mean—he was attractive, and at- 
tentive.” 

A rather unfeeling chuckle answered 
her. 

“So was Mrs. Delorme.” After this 
remark had sunk in, he added: “I 
used to wonder if you did it to make 
your husband jealous, maybe?” 

“Partly that, perhaps.” 

“Then maybe this Mrs, Delorme af- 
fair was started to make you jealous. 
Ever think of that? It looked that way, 
at first.” 

Cynthia gave a long, troubled sigh. 
“T thought of everything. But with 
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Mrs, Delorme, it wasn’t just playing 
around. It was serious.” 

“Perhaps not at first,” he argued; 
“perhaps at first it was just like you 
and Mr. Durant, in a way.” 

“But I didn’t follow Mr. Durant to 


Florida,’ Cynthia cried, choking. “Un- 
til to-night I never even——” 
It seemed unnecessary for her to 


complete the sentence. Jackson prob- 
ably was not listening, anyway. 

“What made him to to Florida, if 
you don’t mind telling?” he asked. “I 
mean, how did he happen to go?’ ’ 

On the tip of Cynthia's tongue was 
the bitter retort that Mrs. Delorme hap- 
pened to be down there. But this hour 
of white frankness, after all the black 
months of self-deception and self-pity, 
was too rare a thing to cloud with sar- 
casms. 

“We quarreled—a dreadful quarrel.” 
The girl shivered at the remembrance. 
“He accused me of caring for Billy 
Durant, and I” —she flung out her hands 
in the darkness—‘I said the frightful 


things that women reserve for those 
they’ve loved.” 
“What happened then?” asked the 


man appreciatively. 

Cynthia gave a shamefaced laugh. 

“I threw my wedding ring at him,” 
acknowledged, “‘and—he said he 
thought he could find some _ one 
else to wear it.” In the black room she 
put her hands to her eyes. 

“The skunk !” 

“Oh, no!” Cynthia explained hastily. 
“How could he help being furious? 
Any man——” She ceased trying to 
defend him. “It’s all just a mixed-up 
mess. 

“You're right, at that.” 

The gruff tones had died away a long 
while before the mistress of Innisfael 
asked timidly: 

“You think it was mostly my fault?” 

“N-no! Only partly.” Her relieved 
breath was audible in that still room. 
“T think he must’ve been a good deal 


she 
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of a piker. A regular man would have 
made you realize he loved you—if he 
did—even if he had to pound it into 
you.” 

' “But—perhaps he didn't.” 

The only answer to this came in the 
swirl of the storm, the groaning of the 
whole house in the grip of wind and 
cold, Water drummed upon the shore. 
How alone they were, shut into the 
echoing room; alone and almost as im- 
personally personal—she had a fleet- 
ing smile for the expression—as in a 
confessional. The strange talk had 
served to clarify things in her own mind, 
at least. 

Cynthia went on softly, half to her- 
self. 

“If he ever did care. he doesn’t now. 
That much is certain.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that. He might 
be only 24 

“No, Jackson,” Cynthia said with 
finality ; “you don’t understand, Christ- 
mas Eve was the big day with us. It 
was our wedding day. \We always spent 
it here. If he can spend to-day with— 
her— 

The lump in her throat strangled 
Cynthia. The man heard her swallow 
painfully. 

“He’s a skunk,” he repeated in dis- 
gust, 

Cynthia dabbed at her eyes with the 
little handkerchief she found in the 
pocket of the ermine cloak. An incon- 





gruous scent of narcissus floated from. 


into the chill air. 

“People are beginning to talk more 
than ever. They are beginning to pity 
me openly. I can’t stand any more of 
it!" 

“He might have a fight with her,” the 
man comforted her crudely. 

“T hope not!” Cynthia spoke with 
energy, and some anger. ‘The one 
thing I hope is that he won't repent and 
come back to me. I couldn’t endure 
that. My pride won't endure anything 
more. You see,” she explained more 
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gently, “I don’t love him now. He has 
killed all that.” 

“Listen, will you tell me the truth?” 
the man demanded. “Why did you try 
to shoot yourself, then?” 

Cynthia shuddered. He could hear 
that convulsive movement in the dark- 
ness. 

“Not because I love my husband,” 
she replied in faint tones, “but because 
I was afraid of falling in love with 
some one else. I told you that, Jack- 
son.” 

“T didn’t know whether you meant it, 
before,” he explained. ‘Well, why be 
so afraid of love? Why don’t you give 
yourself an even break at happiness? 
You want to know what I think,” he 
challenged her. 

“Tell me,” she begged. 

“T think you’re in love with this Du- 
rant and won’t admit it.” 

“Perhaps,” she murmured. 

“And here’s something else I think: 
you didn’t realize you loved Durant till 
your husband failed to come across with 
a message to-day. You’d been kind of 
hoping that when to-day came round 
he——” 

“Don’t, Jackson!” she cried. 

“Well, there it is,” he rumbled. “And 
now——" 

“And now, I hate him!” Cynthia said 
coldly, yet with passion beneath the 
words. “I'll never forgive him for the 
agony of this day. If he were dying, 
and begged me to come, I’d not stir a 
step——”’ 

“Steady, steady!” the man admon- 
ished as her voice rose hysterically 
again; “not that I blame you, either. I 

oughtn’t to say it, but, as between you 
and Mrs. Delorme, I’d pick you.” 

There was no offense in the words. 
Sincerity robbed them of any such sug- 
gestion. Cynthia uttered a laugh with a 
sob in it. 

“Th-thank you, Jackson.” 

He shuffled. 

“And now, if you don’t mind my ask- 
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ing, what are you going to do? I mean, 
no more of that?” 

She knew he referred to her attempt 
at suicide. 

“No more of that,” she promised. “TI 
knew it wasn’t brave. But I didn’t real- 
ize quite how idiotic And, besides, 
I'll never get my courage to the point 
again. I’m not a courageous person, 
Jackson.” 

“What’ll you do, then?” 

She rose and walked over to the win- 
dow, where she stood in the paie ermine 
cloak, a misty blur against the vague 
grayness outside. The young shoulders 
had a pathetic droop. 

“T’ll get a divorce, as he wants me 
to do.” 

“Then you can marry Durant and he 
can marry Mrs. Delorme,” the hoarse 
voice said practically, 

Cynthia wheeled. 

“He’s never going to marry that 
woman. Never, never!” She checked 
herself. ‘Are you a good burglar?” 
The question surprised him into silence. 
“Are you?” 

“Pretty fair,’ he admitted modestly. 

“Can you break open a wall safe?” 

“Why, I guess so. What is it? 
Jewels?” 

Did his voice have a touch of eager- 
ness? 

“No,” Cynthia answered; “letters.” 

He demurred, 

“What kind of letters? This is a little 
out of my line.” 

Cynthia broke out angrily. 

“Oh, this is the humiliating part of 
it! If Norman had left me for a de- 
cent woman, in a way I’d be compli- 
mented; I’d be glad he had found true 
love at last. But to leave me for her!” 

Amusement croaked through the 
hoarseness of his tones. He even 
laughed aloud, a harsh and _ startling 
sound. 

“That’s the way one lady always talks 
about the other,” he chuckled. 

“You don’t understand, Jackson,” the 
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mistress of Innisfael said with sudden 
dignity. 

“T’d like to,” he answered; “in fact, 
I'll have to, before I open any safes, 
I’ve got to know what I’m getting into.” 

Upon reflection, this sounded reason- 
able enough. Cynthia yielded, 

“Nina Delorme was once mixed up 
in a rather disagreeable scandal, from 
which she escaped with great difficulty, 
She wrote compromising letters to 
Travis Cheyney, among others iy 

“That’s their big house, beyond the 
woods?” the man recalled. “I passed 
it on the way here. In fact, I thought 
some of trying my luck there; but there 
seemed to be a large party going on all 
over the place.” 

“T ran away from it,” the girl ex- 
plained. “Lora Cheyney has been a 
true friend to me since this trouble. It 
isn’t every one that would have wanted 
a moping guest like me on Christmas 
Eve.” 

An impatient sound came from the 
man, 

“So that’s how you got over here, 
alone in the dark. I’d been wondering. 
But these letters ?” 

“Mrs. Cheyney gave them to me last 


‘The man made a noise which from 
one less hoarse would have been a 
whistle. 

“But if these letters show up Mrs. 
Delorme, why didn’t you let your hus- 
band see them? Months ago?” 

“It didn’t seem sporting,” Cynthia con- 
fessed. “I hoped he would find out for 
himself the sort she is.” 

He pondered this from all angles. 

“In a wall safe?” 

“In my husband’s safe. 


I slipped 


them in there in a sealed envelope last 


summer. And I don’t know the combi- 
nation.” 

“Well, but don’t you see? If you had 
killed yourself the way you intended, 
and—just supposing—if your husband 
had married Mrs, Delorme His 
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voice faltered before the tragedy he 
foresaw. 

“Yes?” Cynthia prompted curtly. 
“After they were married, he would 
have found the letters some day, when 
he was rummaging through the safe.” 
The pause was heavy with interroga- 
tion. “You hadn’t thought of that.” 

“I thought of it,” the girl retorted. 
The man swore. 

“You're the hardest woman I ever 
met. There’s not another woman I ever 
saw that would take such a mean re- 
venge. And you’re proud of it, too.” 
Disgust burned in his words. “I bet 
Mrs. Delorme wouldn’t do it.” 

A scent of narcissus floated through 
the dark. She was wiping her eyes 
again, 

Snow spattered the panes for many 
minutes before a tiny, humble voice 
crept through the room. “I believe 
you're right.” It was a tremendous ad- 
mission for Mrs. Norman Quincy Par- 
menter, 2 But the man only snorted. 

After a while: 

“Won't you please get the letters for 
me?” the humble voice pleaded. “I’ve 
got to have them, to keep that woman 
from marrying my—Mr. Parmenter. 
Don’t you see?” 

“You women!” he exclaimed. “You're 
all devils,” 

The humble voice explained: 

“No, no, Jackson. I’m not going to 
show the letters to my husband. Let 
him keep his illusions, if he still has 
any. 

“Then what do you want them for?” 

“To hold over Nina Delorme ; to make 
her give him up. I don’t want him 
back. B-but he’s too fine, in spite of 
everything, to be thrown away on her 
sort. Her temper ; 

The man laughed shortly, 

“Oh, I know mine’s terrible,” the for- 
lorn voice said, “but she’s—she—she 
would ruin his life.” 

There was a silence full of meaning. 

“Perhaps I’ve ruined it,” the girl 
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whispered in reply to the silence, “but 
won’t you help me keep him from mak- 
ing any more of a mess of things?” 

“We-ell,” he consented. 

Together they went down the ghostly 
stairway to the great square library, cold 
and bleak as a barn. Cynthia waited in 
the doorway while, by the light of a 
minute pocket flash, with expert fin- 
gers he opened the safe. At his sum- 
mons she crossed the room, and felt 
about in the safe till her groping hands 
recognized the little packet. She heard 
the man behind her exclaim: 

“Darn the luck! Flash busted!” 

In this room on the ground floor, the 
rush of wind through the trees min- 
gled with the other noises of that tur- 
bulent night. They stood a moment, 
listening to it. 

“Maybe I'd better go,”’ the man said. 

Instinctively Cynthia took a step to- 
ward him, 

“Please don’t!” she begged. “I'd be 
terrified here alone. In these dancing 
slippers, I can’t wade through that 
snow, back to the Cheyneys’. And with 
your cough, you ought not to go out till 
it clears a little. Let’s sit down here.” 

She felt her way to the couch that 
stood in front of the cold and empty 
hearth. After an instant’s hesitation, 
the man sat down at the other end of 
it. A light embarassment fell on both 
of them at the feeling of intimacy which, 
now that the tenseness of it all was over, 
the silent house and the whirling 
blizzard around it suddenly evoked. 

“Christmas Eve!” the man said, bit- 
terly humorous. 

The bitterness awoke a memory of 
something he had said earlier, : 

“You told me you were in trouble, 
too?” Cynthia asked. “Would it help 
you to talk things over?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” He stirred at 
the end of the couch. “It’s pretty much 
the same story. Life’s about the same, 
whether you’re a burglar or a fine lady. 
My girl, now—she wasn’t hard. No, 
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the girl I love is gentle and kind and— 
the sweetest thing in the world. At first 
she was, anyway.” 

Cynthia had a vision of Maizie’s vivid, 
dark face; tantalizing, but sweet in- 
deed. 

The man went on, rather hopelessly: 

“She hasn’t been too loyal. Now and 
then she’d step out with another fellow, 
and it broke me into little pieces. 

“Why are women like that? Why 
do you have to play with a man, like 
a cat with a mouse? Women don't 
realize how men feel about such things, 
I guess. Her flirtations made me about 
crazy. Then I’d walk out with some 
other girl. And not be able to forget 
my own girl after all. She's part of 
myself. I could no more cut her out 
than cut off my right arm. 

“Don’t you believe perhaps now and 
then there’s a man and a woman made 
for each other ?”’ 

Cynthia spoke softly. 

“I believed so once.” 

“Well, that’s the way I feel about it. 
My girl could turn me down cold, and 
forever, but I’d never stop loving her. 
Couldn't, if I wanted to. That—that's 
my idea of love. The real stuff. I 
guess it sounds half-baked to you.” 

“No,” Cynthia said. 

He began to cough terribly. Prowl- 
ing through the dark, Cynthia found 
the little hidden cache of brandy which 








she knew the library contained. There 
were glasses, too. 
“It must be almost morning,” she re- 


marked; “Christmas morning.” 

In the dark, his glass touched hers. 

“Merry Christmas,” they pledged 
each other mournfully. Then laughed, 
sadly enough, at their own despair, 

“Here,” Cynthia said on a generous 
impulse, “you saved my life, whatever 
that’s worth. I want you to have this 
as a Christmas gift.” The night had 


held poor enough pickings for Jackson. 
She unfastened the sapphire-and-dia- 
mond bar pin from the bodice of her 
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golden frock, and, feeling for his hand 
in the dark, pressed it firmly into his 
palm. 

Real or pretended reluctance held him 
tongue-tied. He fumbled in his pockets, 

“T—if you won't be offended—here’s 
something’—he gave his grim chuckle 
—“that I sort of picked up.” She 
yielded her hand to his and felt him 
slip a small ring upon her finger. There 
seemed to be a few little stones in it, 
not large enough to disturb her con- 
science, wherever he had “sort of picked 
it up.” 

After that they sat for the most part 
in moody silence. The snow slackened 
its fluttering by and by against the win- 
dows; at last it stopped altogether. A 
barely perceptible lifting of the frigid 
gloom suggested the coming of dawn. 

The man rose. 

“T’d better be going. You won’t want 
me around. I’ll stop at Mrs. Cheyney’s, 
on my way, and tell them you are here.” 
He appeared to be pulling his slouch 
hat down. “Seems good to have told 
somebody your troubles, even if, or be- 
cause, we won’t ever meet again,” 

“Yes,” Cynthia agreed. She spoke 
in a voice sadder than weeping. It 
seemed to strike the man. 

“Take my advice,” he said, more 
hoarse than ever; “every human being 
needs love more than anything else in 
the world. Since you're through with 
your husband, you marry Durant. And 
I hope you'll be happy.” His husky 
voice barely lasted through the wish. 

Lifting her head, the girl turned to- 
ward the faint promise of coming sun- 
rise. 

“I see things so clearly now—as if 
I’d really killed myself and were look- 
ing back at it all from another world. 
I shall not marry Billy Durant, poor 
boy.” 

“Why not?” the man paused to insist, 
on his way to the door. “You're the 
kind of woman that’s got to have some- 
body to love.” 




















In the thinning darkness Cynthia 
stood straight and tall. 

“[ didn’t tell you the whole truth, 
Jackson. I didn’t tell it even to myself. 
But let me speak it this once. Oh, 
it’s so futile, so much too late ” 
Tears began to rain upon her clasped 
hands. “I love my husband. There 
couldn’t be any one else, ever!” She 
sobbed pitiably now. “How am I going 
to live through all the years ?” 

Amazed at this reversal, the man 
halted in his tracks. An opalescent glint 
paled the east, crept into the shrouded 
rooms of Innisfael, and Cynthia’s gaze, 
fastened on her clenched hands, grew 
wider, That ring—— 

In all the world there was no other 
wedding ring just like that little circlet 
of jeweled lotus buds which Norman 
had designed for her. Cynthia’s first 
reaction was a prickling terror. Had 
Norman been robbed of this trinket, 
which a few months ago she had thrown 
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back to him so angrily, as if it signified 
nothing? Had he been robbed—perhaps 
injured ? 

White in the deepening dawn, she 
took a step toward the man upon the 
threshold. The radiance touched his 
face more clearly, brought out the 
familiar lines of nose and chin, of 
stalwart figure. His voice, familiar in 
spite of the throttling touch of grippe 
that made it rough and husky, rang in 
her ears with a new significance. How 
could she have believed Jackson’s voice 
capable of such wistful, such impelling 
qualities ? 

The strangled laugh which rose in her 
throat was like the relieved cry of a 
lost child, which from a strange hilltop 
sees once more the familiar outlines of 
home. Why, this was not Jackson’s 
voice, nor Jackson’s face! This was— 
this was 





She stumbled into her husband’s 
hungry, tightening arms. 





RESPITE 


O-DAY I make my soft heart hard, 
And not to be indented 
By curves with which it has been scarred, 
And which your voice invented. 


To-day, all day, I make escape 
I can be free instead 

To contemplate the lovely shape 
Of everything you said. 


Lou1IsE TOWNSEND NICHOLL. 


























































I SOUGHT FOR LOVE 


| SOUGHT for love, and fancied I had found her— 

| A lamp at night across a stormy plain. 

The thunder snarled, the whirlwind rattled round her; 
| I struggled on; she vanished in the rain. 


I sought for love—a palace robed in fire. 
| Lured by the light, I came from far to see, 
H Only to find that portico and spire 
| Lay heaped in piles of ash and charred débris. 





“Love is mirage!” I cried, yet now I meet her, 

h A far, pale maiden on a moonlit hill. 

| Oh, shall I run with outspread hands to greet her, 
| And close my arms on air and starlight still ? 

i STANTON A, COBLENTZ. 





UNCERTAIN HOUR 
OMETIMES I wonder if he knows 
How I think and think 
When the sky is blue as cloth 
Or «when the night is ink. 


And then I wonder if he knows, 
| Whether he understands 

How I feel alone at dusk, 
Staring at my hands; 


| Or when I hear the robins call 
And lonely crickets buzz. 
Sometimes I hope he does not know. 
Sometimes I hope he does. 
ANNIE HIGGINs. 
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HERE is much of pleasant stimula- 
tion and reassurance in the con- 
templation of the thuman weaknesses 
and amusing vagaries of the avowedly 
great in achievement. One feels 
often an utter detachment of interest 
and appeal with regard to the world’s 
great men and women. And _ brought 
face to face with their quite ingenuous 
foibles, one draws a little closer, and 
with childlike confidence breathes again 
the lovely benediction of their works, 
sees again in them the well-forged bond 
of kinship which is the real product of 
the interpreter’s art, in whatsoever 
medium he labors to perform. 


too 


KCENTLY at a dinner in London 
Sir James Barrie told of his first 

and probably his only meeting with Rob- 
bert Louis Stevenson. 





He was on his 
way to a lecture at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity and had tucked under his arm sev 
eral bulky textbooks. The day was 
windy, blustry, in fact, and as he crossed 
the square he breasted the wind and only 
with difficulty retained his hold on the 
books beneath his arm Rounding a 
corner he ran into and was run into by 
a tall, slight, wistful-faced man in vel- 
vet coat. He righted himself and went 
a few steps, then thought to expel some 
of his anger on the aggressive stranger 
by a darkly malignant backward glance. 
Turning, he found the stranger also fac- 
ing about and glancing at him 3ar- 
rie’s scowl not abating, the slim stran- 
ger in the velvet jacket said meekly, 
“The Lord made me.” To which Bar- 
rie—gently, we hope—retorted, “He’s 
getting careless.” Subsequent research 
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proved the identity of each to the other 
and they retired for a few pleasanter 
words, or so the story runs, to a friendly 
neighboring tavern, where their mutual 
irritation was, we believe, somewhat as- 
suaged. It chanced, however, to be the 
only actual meeting vouchsafed the two 
distinguished literary men during Ste- 
venson’s life. But there was between 
them ever after a warm and secure tie 
of friendship. The encounter may or 
may not have occurred in Sir James’ 
whimsical imagination. He may or may 
not have told of it with his tongue in his 
cheek. Even the recital of it is provoca- 
tive of friendliness. And smiling over 
their rage at each other on a windy day 
in Edinburgh, we see in each a warmth 
of feeling, a frankness of impulse that 
divests them for the moment of mere 
greatness and makes them entirely hu- 
man and appealing. 


ig is, nevertheless, difficult to believe 

of some great artists that they are 
quite humanly motivated. They seem 
often gods and goddesses apart, made 
so in many cases by an alert publicity 
man in the offing. In the case of Marta 
Collini, European singer, the 
publicity had been successful. She was 
a mystical figure, her appearance on the 
operatic stage almost a miraculous in- 
carnation of a mythical spirit. Until she 
came to America, or, more truthfully, 
returned to from which she 
had sprung. For a sensitive and wholly 
vital study of the personality of a great 
artist we know few more successful 
than Mildred Caam’s great story, writ- 
ten for the February number, called 
“Collini, née Collins.” Almost a study 
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in dual personality is this adroit tale 
of the woman and the artist who lived 
in the exquisite body of Marta Collini, 
opera star, who had been born Martha 
Collins. 
O the next number Clarence Cisin 
contributes a moving and dramatic 
story of the woman in several men’s 
lives, men who roved the seas and who 
were perhaps more cynical and more 
guileless at the time than more 
sophisticated men at home. “Leopol- 
dina of the Fleur-de-lys” is a relentless 
tale of a lovely and colorful woman in 
a far-distant port of the world, a woman 
who taught a bitter lesson, yet never 
lacked for pupils. Reminiscent almost 
of Conrad, the story is one of distinc- 
tion, one that will entertain you. 


same 


OW many times in the course of 

one’s life does one lose in an in- 
stant the glorious vision which might 
have filled a lifetime had not its magic 
been dispelled. A tiny dream, blown 
gustily away forever by a syllable or 
sigh, by the expression on a face or the 
lift of an eyelid; an ambition carefully 
nurtured over a long period and shat- 
tered by a thought. With her usual 
sureness of touch and accuracy of dis- 
cernment of the inarticulate yearnings 
of the human heart Frances O. J. 
Gaither has written a gripping story 
about a girl who, on the eve of her wed- 
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ding, came suddenly to a realization of 
the real substance of her life and ambi- 
tion, and who faced courageously the 
challenge of her conscience. ‘Lost 
Blossom” is a strangely moving tale, a 
story you will long remember after you 
have read it in the February AINSLEE’s, 


O the same number Beatrice Ravenel 
contributes a dramatic story called 
“Full Circle,” a tale of the ingenious 
restitution which life itself forth 
more cunningly than the most agile 
mind can plumb. Theda Kenyon has 
written for the number a gay tale of 
Monte Carlo and the various throng 
which gathers around the gaming tables 
at the Casino. In the February issue 
also is a story by Constance Skinner 
called “At the Gate Called Beautiful,” 
the tale of that one woman out of hun- 
dreds who “would rather stand on a 


doles 


mountaintop and see an eagle soar than 


listen to the song of a caged canary.” 
It is the moving tale of a woman who 
loved freedom and cultivated it tenderly 
in the man she loved, rather than bind 
him with shackles which would serve 
only to make him restive. 


T° each and to all of AINSLEF’s reads 

ers we offer the heartiest holiday 
greeting. Together with this, our holi- 
day number, we send you our best 
wishes for the year to come. 
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Keeping Down the Cost 


of Shop Service 


Hupmobile—not satisfied with building the best car of its class 
in the world—makes sure that the owner will receive the ut- 
most in prompt, economical and efficient shop service. 


When the time finally does come that your Hupmobile requires 
mechanical work, you find that you are as thoroughly safe- 
guarded in that direction as in the economy and long life whic h 
are built into the car. 


Hupmobile dealers all have the special tool equipment neces- 
sary to assure lowest cost and quickest, most efficient service to 
the Hupmobile owner. 


These tools are designed by Hupmobile engineers. Many of 

them are built by Hupmobile. 
Above are illustrated only a few of the 
Many special tools designed and built 
by Hupmobile for its hundreds of service 
@ations throughout America. These 
special tools, plus Hupmobile flat-rate Hupmobile goes still farther. It has a standard cost for every 
system, enable Hupmobile mechanics repair and replacement job. The Hupmobile owner knows in 
to save minutes, and in some cases advance what any mechanical work is going to cost, based upon 
hours, on a given job. charges set by the service experts of the Hupmobile factory. 


Therefore they help to save labor-cost for the owner, give him 
a better job, and enable him to have the car in the shortest 
period of time. 





Hupmobile’s economy record cannot be accounted for simply by 
the low cost and efficient service available to its owners. 


- 
; : Hu p im oO bi le Only the in-built goodness as established by the parts displays 


in any Hupmobile dealer's showroom, could result in main- 
tenance costs so low as to seem almost unbelievable to men 
not familiar with the Hupmobile. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Dental statistics show 
that tour out of every 


now 
five over 40—and thou- & Shes lone Kno 
sands younger, too~ are the penalty 


victims of dreaded Pyor- 


thea. Will you escape? 


Protect your gums 
and save your teeth 


Just as a ship necds the clos- 
est attention under the water- 
line, so do the teeth under 
the gum-linc. If the gums 
shrink, serious dangers result. 
The teeth are loosened and 
exposed to tooth-base ¢ccar 

The gums become tender and 
bleed easily They y form sacs 
which become the doorways 
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of organic disease. 





If used in time and used con- 
cistently, Fozhan’s will pre- 
vent Pyorrhea or check its 
progress. Forhan’s is safe, 
efficient and pleasant-tasting. 
It preserves gum health 
hardens gum tissues so they 
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Forhan’s is more than a tooth 


tchecks Pyorrhea 
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For the Gums All drug 

gists, 35¢ and 6oc in tube 
Formula of R. rhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Boe New York 


forhays | 


FOR THE GUMS f 
More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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shes so slender { 


“Did you ever see such a change in any 
one? Grace used to be positively stout. Now 
she's one of the smartest dressed women] 
know. She must have done something to 
regain her omen figure.”” 

She did dosomething. Realizing that her 
success and charm depended upon a slendet 
silhouette, she used Marmola Tablets. 

Marmola Tablets are the pleasant way to 
reduce. Without dicts or exercises, you can 
regain your slender healthy figure again. 

Thousands cf men and wore 
regain slender figures this wa 






each year 
y. Socan you. 
Marmola Tablets are one dollar a box at 
all drug stores or ia a plain wrapper, post. 
aid, from the Marmola Co., 1715 General 
Shouse Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Try them, 


MARMOLA 


P rescription Jablets 


JhePleasant Way to ed: uce 

















Pay in easy monthly paymentsand get aStude' baker, 
the lifetime watch, direct from the factory at low 
est factory prices. 21 Jewels, s adjustments including 
heat, cold, isochroniem ar 
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positions. Write for Style Book Ww R I T E 


showing 64 newest, thin-model «g,.4 tcard or 
designs, Sent FREE! Sette r today for 
5 Ss omerie debaker 
Chain FREE 37.55 0%; FRI Mosk of Ag 
a out * oom ul Style Book in vanes , Watch & = 
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> FOUR KINDRED ILLS - - - 


Lowered Vitality -Stomach Troubles-Constipation -Skin Disorders 








One simple food to banish them - ~ 
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Now 
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ng to 

at her 

ender “A physical wreck—I was irri- “‘We restaurant eaters must “TI knew my headaches and 
table, nervous, debilitated. I force greasy, quickly fried food unwholesome complexion were 
tried mearly every curative into our stomachs in a hurry. caused by constipation. To take 

ay to treatment known to science, but And our next move is ‘take frequent cathartics was my reg- 

u can to no avail. I was simply de one of these pills each night!’ ular program and even by do- 

. pleted of nervous energy. When Even the best stomach cannot ing this I was tired and dopey. 

un. I heard of Fleischmann’s Yeast stand such treatment. On the ‘I like what yeast does for me’ 

1 yeat I was skeptical of the wonder- advice of a friend I ate my first said one of my customers and 
ful results attributed to it. After yeast cake. Now I feel like the asked if I had ever tried it. I 

1 you, ising the yeast, my digestion man who puts coalona fire. He began to drink yeast in milk 

0x at became better, my complexion gets heat units, while today I'm regularly. Soon people began to 

noste brighter, and I slowly regained enjoying health and vigor units, comment on how well I was look- 























lost vitality 
(Clair C. Cook 
Los Angeles, Calif.) 


HESE remarkable reports 

are typical of thousands of 
similar tributes to Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. 





There is nothing mysterious 
about its action. It is not a “‘cure- 
all,” not a medicine in any sense. 
But when the body is choked 
with the poisons of constipation 
—or when its vitality is low so 
that skin, stomach and general 
health are affected—this simple, 
natural food achieves literally 
amazing results. 

Concentrated in every cake of 
Fieischmann’s Yeast are millions 
of tiny yeast-plants alive and 
active. 

At once they goto work—invig- 
crating the system, clearing the 
skin, aiding digestion, strength- 
ening the intestinal muscles, mak- 
ing them healthy and active. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health 
comes only in the tinfoil package 
—it cannot be purchased in 
tablet form. All grocers have it. 
Start eating it today! You can 
order several cakes at a time, for 
Yeast will keep fresh in a cool, 
dry place for two or three days. 


Please mention 


and am glad to be out of the 

‘glass of water and pill’ class.”’ 
(Thomas Leyden 
Elizabeth, N. J.) 








“**And my Fleischmann’s Yeast 
cakes as usual.’ For almost 
three years I have given this 
order to my grocer several times 
each week and will continue 
indefinitely. As a young mother 
in a run-down condition, with 
boils rendering me almost help- 
less, I felt that the end of my 
endurance had been reached. In 
desperation I sent for Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast cakes. The boils 
began to dry up. I slept better— 
had a keener appstite, felt better 
and regained my strength and 
vivacity.”’ 
(H. M. Raup 

Linthicum Heights, Md.) 


this magazine when answering 





ing—my husband said I grew 
younger—the mirror told ine my 
complexion and eyes were clear 
and bright. Cathartics are now a 
thing of the past.”’ 
(Maybelle Conomikes 
Marathon, N, Y.) 


Dissolve one cake in 
a glass of water 

(just hot enough to drink) 
before breakfast and at bedtime. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast when taken 
this way, is especially effective in 
overcoming or preventing con- 
stipation. Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a 
day —spread on bread or crackers 
—dissolved in fruit juices or milk 
—or eat it plain. 
Write us for further information, or let 
us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Address: 
Health Research Dept. Z-12, The 


Fleischmann Company, 701 Washing- 
ton Street, New York. 
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SAY ““BAYER ASPIRIN” 
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Colds 
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and INSIST! 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians 24 years for 


Headache 
Neuralgia 
Lumbago 


Rheumatism 


Accept only “‘Bayer”’ package which contains proven directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicrlicacid 
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BUCHSTEIN’S FIBRE LIMB 









ces for all deformities 


is soothing to your stump,—strong, 
cool, neat, light. Guaranteed 5 
years. Easy payments. Send | 
for Catalog Today 


B. Buchstein Co., 
610 3rd Ave., S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Also fibre arms, and 
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PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


‘Thou Shalt Not Kill” 


is the most gruesome commandment handed 
down to m nkind. A man may lie, steal or 
break any other law and the public will even- 
wally forgive and forget. But let him com- 
mit murder and the cry of everybody is to 
give him the full penalty—Death. And what 
is the common excuse of the murderer? IN- 
SANITY! Sure, he’s crazy. Any man must 
he crazy commit murder. 

But how about the fellow who slowly but 
surely kills his own body by neglect? He’s 
the craziest one of all. 

Stop! Think this over! What are you 
doing with your own body? Surely you 
don't want to be put in this class. But if 
you are not doing everything possible to pro- 
long your life and keep your body just as 
cean and healthy as your Maker intended, 
you are inviting death. You are slowly but 
surely killing yourself. 


A New Life 


Have you ever enjoyed the pleasures of 
perfect health? Have you ever felt the 
thrills which accompany a strong, robust 
hody? If not, you have nature’s biggest gift 
waiting you. That is what I have to offer 
you. I don’t promise to feed this to you in 
pill form. No, you have to work for it. You 
can't get anything in this life without effort. 
Don't let anyone fool you by telling you dif- 
ferent. I'm going to make you work, but oh, 
boy! how you'll like it. After a few days 
you will feel the old pep shooting through 
your veins and you will crave your exercise 
like a kid wants his bread and sugar. 


Today Is Your Day 


This is your birthday. Today you start a 








new life. I’m going to make a real live, 
“tip-snortin’,” go-getter out of you. I’m go- Earle E. Liederman 


ing to expand that chest so it will give your 
lungs a treat with life-giving oxygen. This 
will put real vim into your blood and shoot it throughout your entire system. I’m going to broaden your 
shoulders and strengthen your back. I’m going to put a ripple of muscle up and down your body that will 
make a big powerful he-man out of you. You will have the arms and legs of a modern Hercules. I'll clear 
your brain and pep up your entire system. You will be just bubbling over with vitality. You will stretch 
out your powerful body and shout for bigger and greater things to accomplish. Nothing will be too diffi- 
cult for you to tackle. 

_ Sounds good, doesn’t it? You can bet your Sunday hat it’s good. It’s wonderful. And it’s no idle prat- 


le either. I’m not promising these things. I guarantee them. Do you doubt me? Make me prove 
it. Come on Atta boy. Let’s go. 


The Muscle Builder 


Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It Is Free 
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FREE-Trial Bottle 
Don’t 
Be Gray 


When I can stop it 


To let gray hair spoil your looks, by making 
you seem old, is so unnecessary when Mary T. 
Goldman's Hair Color Restorer will renew the 
original color surely and safely. Very easily 
applied—simply comb it through hair. No in- 
terference with shampooing, nothing to wash 
off—just beautiful, natural, becoming hair. 

My Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 
as water. No danger of streaking or discolora- 
tion, renewed color is perfect in all lights. 


Mail Coupon Today 





Send today for the absolutely Free Trial 
Outfit which contains a trial bottle of Mary 
T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer and full in- 
structions for making the convincing test on 
one lock of hair. Indicate color of hair with 
x If nossible, enclose a lock of your hair in 
your letter. 


Please print your name and address— 71 
Mary T. Goldman, 

495-AGoldman Bldg., 8t Paul, Minn. 1 
] Fiease send your patented Freestrial Outfit. X shows | 





color of hair. Black... dark brown.. medium 
| brown oaeers A red) light brown... 
light auwurn (light red)...... blonde...... 1 
| DOD nk 6.0 esc ccvccmenente6idesedee0ce0sasesseuesncesess eeee { 
WOVE... Sccccecsccesccccscccoevess CUP. cccrccccccesoes 





‘After 17 Years 


Infantile 
Paralysis 


For 17 years Harless FE. Potter suf- 
fered the effects of Infantile Par- 
alysis. Then he came to McLain 
Sanitarium, Letter and photosshow 


results of 54% months’ treatment, 













For 17 years my life was miserable. I could 
walk only a few steps without falling. 5% 
months afee rentering McLain’s I walked forth 
with a perfect foot and athankful heart. I 
gladly recommend McLain’s. 
HARLESS E. POTTER, 
cager, Kentucky, 
Write to Mr. Potteror direct to 
McLain Sanitarium. 


For Crippled Children 


Parents of crippled children should 
know about McLain Sanitarium, « 
thoroughly equipped private insti- 
tution devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and De- 
formities, Diseases of the Hip, 
Knee, and other Joints, Wry Neck, 
etc., especially in children and young 
adults. Write for these FREE books: 
» Deformities and Paralysis’ and 
“Book of References,” 
“J McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
954 Aubert Ave, St. Louis, Mes 
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PRICES 


Your choice of the Wertd’e bx best 

typewriters Underwood, 
ington, Oliver — full size = 
el completely rebuilt an 
refinished brand new. Prices 
ed down to half. Act quick. 


$2 and it’s yours 


Just send your name and addrésa and we wil! mail you our 
complete FREE CaTALOG poeers fuily deseribing 

actual photographs of each beaut ifel § machine in ‘ful golere 
every deta: e— direct-to-you ema’ aymen Tite now for 
tremendous saving. No obligation whatever. Stil time if you act now, 


international Typewriter Exchange 
__ 186 West Lake Street Department 439 Chicago, Wineis 










rain . carn 

$5,000 to $10,000 

We guide you step by step. 

home during spare time. | Dexree of Li. 
{eBelie Stndente practicing law in every state, 

including fourteen-volume Law 

abl. O8-page ** Law 





LaSalle Extension University, Dept, 176.4, Chee 
DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


| ax. I know because I was Deaf 

over 30 years My invisible 
stored my hearing and stoppi 
doe it fo r you They are " 


Head Nolses for 





ves. Cannot 





seen when wort Effect when Dea afness is caused | 

Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or Wholly Destroy 

Natural Drums Easy to put in, easy to take out, Ar 
eens Comforts.”’ Inexpensive Write for Book 





ul my sworn statement of how I r yvered my hearis 


A. 0. LEONARD, Suite 98, 70 5th Ave., New York City 


‘iacia 


YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CL.eAnEe of Pim- 

ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body. 

Barbers Itch, Ec2 zema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 
Write today for my FREE Booklet, *‘A CLEAR- 

FREE : TONE SKIN’’, telling how I cured myself after 

1 for over fifteen ye are. 

$1, 000 Cold Cook” say 4 ear your skin of the ab 


E. S. GIVENS, 113 Chemical Buildi KANSAS. "CITY, MO. 


ma A_MAGICIAN 


Be pepatar in every crowd It is a natural ¢ 


l themselves agree able ar and tntert 
ing. \ Magician is always er of 
t 1 | arty, cought after and invited 
































R/ 7%, everywher e. Be able give exhibitions at club 
St parties, lodge ; the atres N eed to des 
te w ear f udy and 7 tice to 1} magician 
— t entertaining your frien before you re 
t w we will 1 1 free 12 easy 
startling M: agic ‘Tricks | te ach you how ¢ perform t 


e ing 1 atalog is free 


ver pos 
A P. FELSMAN. Dept. 25 28 East PA "St. “Chieage, | 


}) GET THIN 


Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-reduced 
offer. I have successfully reduced thousands 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, with 
out diet or exercise, Let me send you proof # 
my expense 

Dh. KR. NEWMAN, eg x ot y 
State of New Vork 286 Pifth Ave. 


PIMPLES 


CAN BE CURED. If you suffer from pimples, scene 

lackheads, brown spots or eruptions | want to send you 
=~ simple home treatment under plain wrapper. it gave 
me a soft, velvety, smooth and radiant complexion and 
cured thousands of men and women. after everything else 
failed. Simply send name for generous 10 day free 
offer of my secret home treatment 


W. H. WARREN, 489 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE 








is now more thar oes hang 
key-note of success ° 
Legged & Knock- Kneed 
men and women, both 
young atid i, will be 
glad to hear that | have 
now ready fer market my 
new appliance, which will 
successfully traighten, 
within a short time, bow- 
Jeggedness and = knock- 
knueed legs, safely, quick- 
ly and permanently, with- 
out pain, operation or 
discomfort. Will not in- 
terfere with your daily 
work, being worn at 
night. My new “Lim-Straitner,’’ Model 18, U. 5. Patent, is 
esy to adjust; its result will save you soon from further 
humiliation, and improve your pers l appearance 100 per cent, 
Write today for my free copyrighted physiological and ana- 
tomical book which tells you how to correct bow and knock- 
kneed legs without any obligation on your part Enclose a 
dine for postaxe 


M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
1149 L, Ackerman Building, BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 














Get this Wonderful Book 
without cost 


It is written by the man who has trained 
many of the world’s greatest strong men it 
tells you how to develop 


Vitality, Energy, Endurance, 
Nerve Strength, Muscular Strength, 
Perfect Physique 





My new 614-page book, “Building Better 
sodies,” is just off the press t contains 
the kind of clearly written information you 
vant, including many halftone illustrations 
of my pupils now among the professional 
ranks It tells you, if you are weak or under- 
developed, how to grow strong; if strong, how 
to grow stronger. It explains how to develop 
the lungs and muscles—a strong heart and 
gorous digestion—in short, how to improve 
health and strength internally as well as ex 
ternall book is the greatest of its 
kind, ar will send it to you ABSO- 

PROF. TITUS) LITELY FREE! Write for it NOW—a 
post-card will do! 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 105 E. 13th St. Devt. 111 





o first pupils in e 
Tenor Banjo, Ukule 
kulele 


ry small cherse See 
teach you ——— piec 
100 0 M0 suc € oret ol We uarantee sucee: K+ no 
Complete Dept, 140, 


a. : 
__ Singeriand School of Music, 181 Orchard St. Chicago, lh 


Stop Using a Truss 


ore aT, PLAPAO -PADS 
pap the truss, 
jaty medicine applicators 3 ry 








made self-adhesive pur- 
posely to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckies or spring 

attac —cannot slip, so 
cannot chafe orpress against 
the pubic bone. Thousands 
have successfully treated 











Simfle themselves at home without 

. hindrance from work—most — grang prig, 
Sott ag voivet y to apply—t 0: Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recovery js 


@atural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. 
@rove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely FREE 
Write name en Coupon and send TODAY. 


o Co. 633 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Weimport Plemonds direct from 
Europe and sell direct by mail. 


Send For 
Free Catalog 


Over 2,000 illustrations of 


“Tenke € EXAMINATION 
bh ~ S$: Goods delivered 
m 





WEDDING RINGS 
All Platinum, $25 up. With Dia- 
Duagon bas} onds, $6 


$8 No. 16 — Wrist Watch, Solid 18 - k 

Founaed Se teaenae, id White Gold. 17 Jewels, $2 

White or Green Gold, $5.00 up. li-k, 15 Jewels, $24.85 
"Railroad Watches—Guaranteed to Pass Inspection 

Ane TOM 9 N. + 21 Jewe! » Adjusted to 6 positions. Gold $5 


filled 25. ase 
acext LATEST RAYMOND. 21 Jewels; ¥ Adjustments Rons 555 


jours one wind he Gold filled 20-Year 
THE OLD RELIABLE 
ORIGINAL 
A os. we. co. CREDIT JEWELERS 
Dept. H222 Pt » State } aad Chicago, Illinois 
tores in Leading Cities 


seve 
jamonds, 














DON’T WEAR? 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks _Appliance, the 





modern scientific invention which 
gives rupture sufferers immediate re- 
hef » obnoxious springs or 
pads Air Cushions bind 





= draw together the broken parts. 
osalves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove its worth : MR. C. E. BROOKS 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every 
Appliance. None other genuine Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 222-A State St., Marshall, Mich, 

















Spectacles FREE! 
On Trial 











Tat me send you on Te Days Free Trial a pair of my famous 
“a Fit Shell Rim Spectacles Hundreds n 
nw in us t ‘ These splendid Glasses 
nyone to read *h illest print, thread the fine 
far or near and prevent eyestrain or headaches 
I r it l ud night u ar amazed 
uk them equal t lasses sok 
only $4.98; if u don’t want to kee; 
turn them and there will be » charge. Send no money; Pay 
nc C.0.D.; simply your name, address and age A beautiful 


velveteen-lined, gold-lettered Spectacle Case FREE. 
U. S. SPECTACLE Co. 


1528 W. Adams St., Dept. U.S8.151, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ln less than three months 
~the most popular cereal 
food with thousands of 


families 


ait New , 
ctt ttijc CEREAL 


N September 15th, the grocers 

of the United States put the 
New Pettijohn’s on sale. People 
bought it—tasted it—liked it—told 
their friends about this New Hot 
Whole Wheat Cereal. And week 
after week they are coming back 
for more. 


Men like the New Pettijohn’s be- 
cause—it makes a generous, grateful 
hotbreak fast, delicate in tastebut rich 

in flavor, a good start 
7 toa useful, happy day. 


Children like the New 
Pettijohn’s because— 
the flavor of the New 
Pettijohn’s is mellow 
and rich. It comes to 

the table fresh, 

hot and appetiz- 

ing. Nobody has 

to force Bran on 

them nowadays. 

The New Petti- 
john’s con- 
tains 25% 
ot Natural 
Bran. 


2. Cooks in 3 to be minutes. | 

2. The pick of America’s Wheat—con- 
tains 25% Natural Bran, with essen- 
tial Vitamines and Mineral Salts, 

3- Anew and deliciousFlavorbrought 
out by pre-cooking. 








Mother likes the New Pettijohn’s 
because—she enjoys the taste of it, 
and so do the men and the children. 
It is good for them. It is convenient 
for her—cooked through and through 
in 3 to 5 minutes. 


The Food Expert approves the New 
Pettijohn’s because—it is a hot Whole 
Wheat Cereal. It contains Natural 
Bran, Mineral Salts and Vitamines. 
It is one of the most nourishing and 
appetizing foods you can put on 
your table. 


The Grocer approves the New Pettijohn’s 
because—he knows that a good hot Whole 
Wheat Cereal, convenient to serve—will be 
welcomed by his customers. It doesn’t sur- 
prise him at all to see customers come back 
week after week for more of the New 
Pettijohn’s. 


TRY IT—TASTE IT —- 
TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


At your Grocer’s—a Generous Package. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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os My everlasting thanks to the 


inventive genius who developed 





the easy writing Royal Typewriter 


“Compare the Work” 


Mibe.e,? 
Secretary to RAY LONG Vice-President 
and Editor-in-Chief of the INTERNA- 
nde 


Mark TIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY 












TYPEWRITERS Publishers of Cosmopolitan * Hearst International - Harper's 


Bazar - Good Housekeeping - MoToR - Motor Boating 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 316 Broadway, New York City 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 





























Toasting brings out the hidden 
flavor of the worlds finest tobaccos. 
A combination millions cant resist. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


“IT’S TOASTED” 




















